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The Origin of the WAR. 


B war in general; with particular remarks on this 
waz. - n the balance of power in Europe.— 

Conciſe account of the continental wars in 1689 and 
1702; with the treaties of Ryſwick and Utrecht 

in 1697 and 1713. — The diſunion of the grand 
alliance againſt France.—The wars of 1739 and 
1740; with the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. 

' —The conſequences of that peace, and the riſe of the 
WAR of 1756. | Page 1. 


| SECTION HM, 
The Settlement of Nova Scotia by the Engliſh; under 
the patronage of the earl. of HaLirax, in 1749 3 
with the fortifying and abandoning of Tobago by 
be French.—The riſe of the war in the Faſt 
3; * Inpits; 


r S. 


Invites; with an account of the nature of govern- 
ment in the Mogul empire.—The battles fought there 
_ between - the contending Nabobs, and their auxili- 


with the alis of Colone ll” 

Allum Geer. arrival 
* rear admiral Watſon, and commodore Pocock, 
with a Britiſh ſquadron in India; the ceſſation of 
arms; proviſional treaty; and truce between the 
Engliſh and French in thoſe parts. Colonel 
Heron's expedition into tþe Madura ang. Tinns- 
An countrigs.—The gi 740 on the Saf 0 —_ 
| erween the Engliſh and Dutch in 1750; nd be- 
N teen the Engliſh and French in 1752. — Remarks 
. on the Royal African Company of England: di- 
ö veſted bon charter ju 1752; and the Tac laid 


apen unner & new company. age 1 4. 


JE. CON H.. 


T he diſcovery and colonizatiqn. of North AuRRISA by 
tbe Engliſh and French. Their different colonies, 
-views,' and interefls. —The. pretenfions of. Great 
Britain and France to NOoVvA ScoTia.,——The 

Engliſh right proved, and the French claim re- 

uted. ——The French forts built in Nova Scotia 

: un 1749 and the commencement of We there 


SECTION Iv. 


The ambitious views f | the French in NorTH 
AMERICA, — Their InNDIans, forts and lakes, — 

Of the IxpiAxs in the Britiſh intereſt. —Of the 
three leagues of InDIaxs: and of the alienation of 
the Deltas. oy . Page 80. 
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INJECTION. V. 
The French encachments' un the Ohio 'in't 56 and 
1753. —— The Britiſh colonies alarmed ; and ar- 


dered to-"Fepd hoſtilities. ——, Colonel Wathing- 
rton's: ekpedition to the. "Okioy and bis "Jefent 7 
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In ra oN VI. 


The covelotionsds the BarrisE E 8 
1742, 1744, 1746, and 174%. dent of 
Mr. Pelham in 17833 with the fate of ide mi- 
niſtry, and ef the nation, in 1754.—The diſſolu- 
tion of the parkament hat met in November 1747. 
Abe meeting of the NEW PARLIAMENT # May 
\ 17543 and its firſt ſeſſion.— Preparations For the 
war in North Au E Rica. —The military prepara- 
tions i# the ſeveral ftates of Europe. —The altera- 
tion of the miniſtry in Fx ANC. He public diſ- 
putes in Ix ELAND. be ſecõnd ſeſſion of rhe Britiſh 
Parliament.—Civil, military, and naval promo- 
tions, — Propoſals betmeen Ex dLAN D and FRANCE. 
be end of the ſecond ſeſſion of parliament.— 
Naval tranſactions between EN GLAND and FRANCE 
in 1754.—The taking of the Alcide and Lys by 
admiral Boſcawen's ſquadron. —— REPRISALS 
granted to the Britiſh Tips of war; and their cap- 
ture of the French ſhips. —— The memorial of 
the duke de Mirepoix ; and his departure from 


Cogn. Page 116. 
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SECTION VII. 
The military Operations in AMERICA ! in uy 98. 


Tbe Grand Congreſs at Aipany, in June, 1754." 


The diſunion and diſputes among the Britiſh colo- 
nies. — The Congreſs at ALEXANDRIA, in April, 
1735. The F rench views. The expedition 
of general BRADDOCK againſt fort DU Quks NE: 
bis feat, and death. Colonel MonckxTon's ex- 
pedition againſt the French in Nova ScoriA: tht 
reduction of their forts; and the. expulſion of the 
French. 
againft CRown-PoinT; and his victory over the 
French, commanded by the baron DizsKau.—— 


General SHIRLEY*S' expedition againſt N1AGARA.. 


| — Remarks on this campaign; and of the diſaffetted 
Indian aations. The ravages committed by the 
Indians; and the Declaration of War againſt them 


S ſome of the Britiſh provinces. Reflect ions on 


the biſhop of Cloyne's opinion, that à Fifth Empire 
may be eſtabliſhed in America. Page 178. 
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The expedition of general JoxnsoN 
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The Begipning of the WAR. 


The THIRD SESSION of the BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 
The REVOLUTION i the MINISTRY. Civil and 
Militarv Promotions. — | | 

Aﬀairs in GERMAN V. Confederacy againſt the king 
of PRuss rA between the Courts of Vienna, PE- 
TERSBURG, and DRESDEN. The Meaſures taken 
by the King of GREAT Britain for the ſecurity of 
Hanover. The Alliance between their BRxITANNIe 
and PRusslAx Majeſties: And the counter Alli- 
ance between the Empreſs-Queen of HUNGARY 
and the Frxencn King. Page 273, 


SECTION II. 


The dreadful earthquake at LiszoN.—Negociations 
. between the BRITISH and FRENCH miniſtry; and 
treacherous conduct of the DuTcn.—French 1N- 
VASION zhreatened; and parliamentary proceedings 
thereon ; arrival of the HESSIANS and Hanove- 
RIANS; and Mr. PiTT's ſcheme for a national 
MILITIA,—T be parliamentary proceedings in IX E- 
 LAND.—The French invaſion of Minorca ; the 
engagement off that iſland, between the Britiſh and 
French ſquadrons, commanded by vice-admiral BYNG 
and M. la Galiſſioniere; and the conſequences of 
that engagement. — The Siege and Reduction of 
Fort ST. Pr1iL1e's, by Marſhal RicHLiEv; with 
Remarks on the Loss of Minor ca.—National 
diſcontent, and addreſſes to parliament thereon. — 
The trials of lieutenant-genera} Fows., major-general 
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On war in general; with pariitulur remarks on this 
'-WAR,—On the balance of power in Europe.— 
Conciſo account of the continental wars in 1689 and 
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| alliance againſt France.—The. wars ef 1739 and 


17403 with, the treaty of Aix la- Chapelle in 1748. 
be conſequences of that peace, and the riſe of the 
"WAR of 1756. a th, ne | 
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-  NCIENT hiſtory, by furniſhing us with 
\ thoſe great events that elevate the genius 
of painting and poetry, conveys down to us 
mam falſhoods; mingled with ſome truths. But that 
period of the Biſtory of our own times, which I am 
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now about to deſcribe, is full of important facts, 


and aſtoniſhing events, imprinted in the hearts and 
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memories of men. We are all living witneſſes, that 
truth, in her plain modern veſt, will eclipſe all the 
glare of antiquity, by a juſt, faithful, and impar- 
tial repreſentation of this illuſtrious æra, which 
abounds with unparalelled acts of patriot virtue 
and heroic glory, diſplayed in every ſcene of this 
great war, which has for its theatre the whole 
world, and for its ſpectators the principal inbabi- 
tants of Europe, Afia, Africa, and America, all in- 
volved in the ſame contention, 

If Milton had lived in our times, and was to 
write the hiſtory of this war, he would not have 
begun it with the ſame remark as we find in the 
begining of his (a) hiſtory of England. He would 
have followed the example of Herodian, who un- 
dertook to write a hiſtory of ſuch recent occur- 
rences as he had faithfully and induſtrioufly- col- 
lected, which could not be unknown to his cotem- 
poraries, nor (5) uneſteemed by poſterity. 

Some ſchoolmen have given their opinions, 
e that a war cannot juſtly be made, but upon 
« a precedent injury or provocation.” They 
were little acquainted with the nature of govern- 
ment, and the law of nations; otherwiſe. they 
would have known, that a juſt fear of an im- 


(a) . Certainly oſt- times we ſee that wiſe men, and of beſt 
« ability, have forborne to write the acts of their own days, 
„ while they beheld with a juſt loathing and diſdain, not only 
« how unworthy, how perverſe, how corrupt, but often how 
« jpnoble, how petty, how below all hiſtory, the perſons and 
« their actions were; who, either by fortune, or fome rude elec- 
« tion, had attained, as a ſore judgment of ignominy upon the 
« land, to have chief ſway in managing the comnionweatth,” 
Milton's hiſt. of England, book i. p. 2. | | 
(3) He was aſſured « that the intelligence of ſo many noble 
« actions, and ſuch memorable accidents, as happened in fo 
«« ſhort a time, would be pleaſing to his own, and uſeful to 
« the future age.” _ Herodian's introduction to his Imperial 
Fifory. 3 8 3 
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* minent danger, before any blo given, is 2 
< lawful cauſe for commeneing a war.“ Nothing 
can add more glory to à king than to provide for 
the peace and ſecurity of his people; which made 
Pliny ſay of Cæſar, after obſerving that he had 
Jain one million ane hundred and ninety two thou- 
ſand men in the courſe of all his victories, that (c) 
he could not eſteem it as any part. of his glory to 
have committed ſo much injury to mankind., 
War is always (4) accompanied by a torrent of 
calamities; and he who delights in ſuch ſcenes, 
muſt think himſelf happy in being loſt to all ſen- 
timents of humanity, The (e) Lacedemonians 
prudently - eonfidered the great, animoſities ariſing 


by military contentions, and thought it was a duty 
incumbent on them, to declare before the Gods, 


and to all good men, that they were not the authors 
of the war, - The evils of war are more dreadful 
than is generally imagined; they drain a ſtate, and 


put it always in danger of being ruined, even while 


it is moſt victorious : countries are often depopu- 
lated, the ground is uneultivated, and commerce 
interrupted, A king who cauſes ſo many miſchiefs, 


for the ſake of a little glory, or to extend the limits 


of his dominion, deſerves to loſe what he poſſeſſes. 
like Charles XII. of Sweden, and Louis XV. of 
F 2 for uſurping that, to which he has no 
rig 1 774 | N 

Every ftate ſhould carefully attend to the pre - 
parations, motions, and diſpoſitions of any formi- 
dable neighbour, ſo as to put à ſeaſonable preven- 
tion to the over-growth of any power, either by 
increaſe of territory, a formidable alliance, a dan- 


gerous proximity, or other ſuſpicious cauſes, which 


(c) Natural Hiſtory, 1. vii. e. 25. 
(4) Plutarch vit. Camilli. 
(-) Diodorus I. xiii. 


2 may 
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may render one ſtäte more able to annoy the reſt. 


When war is neceſſary, it ſhould be made with 


juſtice and fortitude: but his Pruſſian majeſty has 
made a proper diſtinction between the term of ho/- 
tility, and that of aggreſſion, which had been fre- 
quentiy confounded by the court of Vienna, at 
the commence ment of this war, to miſrepreſent 
the proceedings of the court of Berlin. 

By aggreſſions'(f')'is underſtood every act, which 
is diametrically! oppoſite to the ſenſe of a treaty of 
peace. An offenſive league; the ſtirring up of 
enemies, and prompting them to make war upon 
another power; defigns of invading the dominions 
of another prince; or a ſudden irruption: all theſe 
different citcumſtances are ſo many aggreſſions; al- 
though the: laſt only: can be properly rome an 
hoſtility. - 

hoover: prevents theſe arerefſions, may commit 
hoſtilities, but is not the aggreſſor, In the Succeſſion- 
war, when the troops of Savoy were in the French 
army in Lombardy, the duke of Savoy made a 
treaty: with the emperor againſt France. The 
French difarmed thoſe (g) troops, and carried the 
war into Piedmont: it was therefore the duke of 
Savoy, who was the aggreſſor; and the French who 
committed the firſt Heſtilities. The league of Cam- 
bray was an aggreſſion : if the Venetians had then 
prevented their enemies, they would have committed 
the firſt hoſtilities; but they would not have been 
the aggreſſors. 

The Romans (b) 2 as well as the eure took 
an imaginable care that their wars ſhould be juſt z; 


:( f Motives of Pruflia to prevent the defgns of Auſtria, 

publiſhed at Berlin in 1756. 

(2) Tindal ſays, there were 22,000 men; but Voltaire 
affirms, they were not above 5000, 

(5) Dion, 


nor 


THE WAR OF 1756. 95 
nor would they ever decree a war but for che falte 
of juſtice. Grotius might well ſay, that his'1s) 
treatiſe concerning the law of nations was neceſſary; 
becauſe men iii all ages :contemned this ef 
Juſtice, as if it Was only an empty name. But 
Voltaire remarks, that Grotius and Puffendorf ase 
always produced as authorities, though never re- 
garded when princes are determined on war. How- 
ever, it has been a maxim (c) as old as the Roman 
commonwealth, that it is requiſite to take arms, 
when there are no other Hopes of procuring juſtice, 
or maintaining ſecurity. Wars are ſuits of appeal 
to the tribunal of God's juſtice, where there are 
no ſuperiors on earth to determine the cauſe: and 
preventive wars, upon juſt fears, have been (4) 
proved to be true defenſives, as well as upon actual 
invaſions; but thoſe wars are moſt unexceptionably 
Juſt, that are defenſive for religion. The war of which 
Jam now writing,: has been; iehiefy confidered un 
this light, and every part of it will ſerve to juſtify 
the conduct of their Britannic and Pruſſiaa ma- 
jeſties, in oppoſing the inſidious views of the Roman 
. Catholic Powers in America and Germany; the. 
one to deprive Great Britain of her colonies, and the 
other to weaken the Proteſtant intereſt. But, pre- 
vious to our entering upon this war, it is neceflary 
to have a retroſpettion of what happened before. 
During the jealous triumvirate that fubſiſted 
— Henry VIII. of England, Francis I. cof 
France, and the emperor Charles V. ſuch vigilance 
and circumſpection were kept up on all ſides, that 
no one of the three could win a foot of ground, but 
the other two would balance it, either by con- 


federacy or war; nor would they fuffer oft _ 


(i) Preface. to the Rights of War and Peace. | | 

(%) Livy. -- ve 
0 * Bacon's canſiderations upon à war wich Spain. | 

bonoilr a0 By that 
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-that-rivght favour the one, or be prejudicial to the 
other. [107 260: eee 
The reformation introduced a new ſyſtem of 
power, by eſtabliſhing the Proteſtant religion, and 
raiſing another union of political intereſts. From 
that time, the balance of power has always been con- 
ſidered as a thing worthy of the utmoſt attention 
among the principal European powers, who have 
ſometimes brought the ſcale in favour of the houſe 
of Auſtria, and at other times in favour of the houſe 
of Bourbon. One æra has been diftinguiſhed by a 
general confederacy againſt the ambition of France: 
and ſoon after, by a ſtrange viciſſitude of politics, 
the houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon have become 
allies againſt the conſtant friend of the former, 
and the natural enemy of the latter. ** 
Moſt of the princes and ſtates of Europe are con- 
nected with one another, either by conſanguinity, 
or confederacy; their grandeur and ſtability pfin- 
cipally depend upon their religion, trade, and the 
union of political intereſts; but the infirmity of 
human nature has rendered theſe ſo precarious and 
complicated, that they are difficult to be under- 
ſtood. This has occaſioned all thoſe wars which 
have happened in Europe ſince the reformation 


was begun in Germany in 1612, to the concluſion | 


of the laſt treaty of Aix la Chapelle in 1748, 
being 136 years, in which time there have been 
about forty ſevere wars. | 

Nothing but the revolution in England, in 1688, 
could have ſtopt the progreſs of France in her grand 
deſign of deſtroying the liberties of Europe. The 
power of the houſe of 'Auſtria, that had been 
feared too long, was feared no longer : and that 
of the houſe of Bourbon was grown terrible 
by being feared too late. England boldly em- 
barked in the. troubles of the continent, which 
280 8 occaſioned 
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occaſioned two long and bloody wars, wherein 
moſt of the conſiderable powers of Europe were 
engaged. The firſt war begun in 1689, in which 
the Emperor, the Empire, the king of Great Bri- 
tain, the king of Spain, the duke of Savoy, and 
the States-General, formed a general alliance againft 
France, to reduce her exorbitant power, and pre- 
vent her acceſſion tothe Spaniſh monarchy. England 
declared, among other things, that France had en- 
croached upon her Newfoundland trade and fiſhery , 
invaded the Carribbee iſlands, and ſeized New York 
and Hudſon's Bay, while Lewis XIV. was nego- 
ciating a treaty of neutrality in England. This 
made the alliance of a double nature, relative to 
the whole political ſyſtem of Europe, alike affected 
by the power and pretenſions of France, againft 
whom ſuch a ſpirit of revenge prevailed, that the 
war was a war of (m) anger as well as of intereſt. 
This war was ended by the peace made at Ryſwick 
in 1697; it coſt England 38, ooo, ooo l. and left 
the nation more than ten millions in debt: but the 
diſputes about the Hudſon's Bay were referred to 
be determined by commiſſioners between England 
and France. The league of Augſburg was thus 
diſſolved, all the forces of the confederacy were 
ſoon diſperſed, and many diſbanded; while France 
continued armed, and was ready to diſpute the 
Spaniſh ſucceſſion, whenever the throne became 
Vacant. | 
Charles II. of Spain died in 1700, having made 
his will in favour of the houſe of Bourbon, where 
by he () ſigned the ruin of the houſe of Auſtria. 
The people of England were convinced they had 
been the bubbles of the continent war: but a new 
grand alliance was formed againſt France, in 1701, 
(„) Bolingbroke, 
(2) Voltaire's age of Lewis XIV. vol. i. p. 291. 
between 
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between the emperor of Germany, the king of 


Great Britain, and the States-General; which was 
one of the laſt acts of William III. who died ſoon 
after he had again attached England to the con- 
tinent. Queen Anne, the moment ſhe came to 
the crown, found it beſet with ' thoſe difficulties, 
that obliged her to enter into all the meaſures of 
her predeceſſor, and throw the nation into another 
war upon the continent. It was the cry of Eng- 
land, a war with France;“ without conſidering 
how that kingdom had been growing into -power 
for two hundred and ſeventy years before. War 
was accordingly declared, in 1702, by all the three 
grand confederates againſt France, and the prin- 
cipal cauſe aſſigned by queen Anne, was © for 
<« maintaining the public faith of treaties.” The 
Engliſh acted as principals in this quarrel, in which 
the diet of the Empire, the king of Portugal, and 
the duke of Savoy concurred. The war continued 


till 1713, when peace was reſtored by the treaty 


of Utrecht, whereby it was agreed, in the treaty 
between Great Britain and France, that the 
« fortifications, harbours, and moles of Dunkirk 
« ſhould be deſtroyed, and never be repaired 
« again: that Hudſon's Bay ſhould be reſtored to 
* Great Britain: that the iſland of St. Chriſtopher, 
ALL Nova Scotia or Acadia, and Port-Royal 
or Annapolis, ſhould be delivered to the Engliſh: 
% that Newfoundland, and the adjacent iſlands, 
* ſhould belong wholly to Britain; only the 
French ſhould be allowed to catch fiſh and dry 
them on land from Cape Bonaviſta to Point 
Reiche: but Cape Breton ſhould belong to the 
« French,” By the treaty between the queen of 
Great Britain, and Philip King of Spain, it was 
agreed, that commerce ſhould be as formerly; 
and that. Gibraltar and the iſland of Minorca 

| | „ ſhould 
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« ſhould belong to Great Britain.“ This peace 
was afterwards highly cenſured by the Britiſh par- 
liament, and Bolingbroke himſelf has acknowledged, 
* that it was not anſwerable to the ſucceſs of the 
« war,” which coſt the nation 56,046,1611. and 
left it 66,112,8381, in debt, at the death of queen 
Ange: 75,02 207 eo ee OR 8 
Thus a new ſyſtem of partition was at laſt 
adopted, which brought the balance of power more 
than ever in favour of France, whoſe only loſs was 
that of her navy; which was ſoon repaired; and 
France, in our days, has more than once diſputed 
the empire of the ſea with Great Britain; while the 
Anjou line of Bourbon have acquired two ſove- 
reignties in Italy. The terms of the grand alliance 
no longer ſubſiſted, and the intereſts of every ſtate 
altered with the times. Each nation repaired its 
loſſes during the twenty years which followed the 
peace of Utrecht, and each was jealous of its neigh- 
bour, till the Emperor ruſhed into a war againſt 
the Turks; and, before it was quite ended, Great 
Britain made war upon Spain; which ſoon became 

neral all over Europe. 94 by 

The war between Great Britain and Spain com- 
menced in 1739, entirely on a commercial account; 
which was to preſerve the right of ,the Britiſh na- 
vigation, and to obtain ſatis faction for the depre- 
dations committed by the Spaniards in America. 
This was followed, on the death of the emperor 
Charles VI. in 1740, by a general war commenced 
againſt: the heireſs of the houſe of Auſtria, Both 
thoſe wars were fomented by France, which obliged 
Great Britain to declare war againſt her in 1744. 
The king of Pruſſia had juſt pretenſions on Sileſia z 
but the queen of Hungary was alſo attacked by 
France, Naples, Saxony, and Bavaria; while her 
cauſe was eſpouſed by Great Britain, Sardinia, 

er Holland 
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Holland and Ruſſia, Leſſer confederacies were in- 
volved in the greater, and the war became as ge- 
neral as in 1701 ; it raged in Germany, Italy, and 
the Netherlands; the Eaſt and Weſt Indies; on 
all parts of the Ocean, and was even carried into 
the heart of Great Britain, by the artifices of France, 
till all parties were weary of deſtruction, and 
ſheathed the ſword at Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748. By 
this (o) treaty, the duchy of (p) Sileſia, and the 
county of Glatz, were guarantied to his Pruſſian 
majeſty, as he enjoyed them by virtue of a ſeparate 
treaty made between him and the queen of Hun- 
gary, in 1744. Cape Breton, taken in 1745, was 
reſtored to France, with the ſhameful condition of 
ſending two hoſtages to remain at Paris till the () 
reſtitution of Cape Breton, and of. all the con- 
queſts that the arms or ſubjects of his Britannic 
majeſty might have made in the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies: beſides (7) Cape Breton was to be reſtored 
with all the artillery and ammunition which 
vas found therein on the day that it was ſurren- 
& dered.” Spain only confirmed to Great Britain 
the treaty of the Aſſiento for the remainder of the 
term, which was four years; fo that the original 
diſpute between theſe two crowns ſeemed to have 
been forgot; while the queen of Hungary was 
farther diſmanfled, by ceding ſome of her poſſeſſions 
in Italy, to the king Sardinia and Don Philip; the 


former having the (s) Vigevenaſque, part of the 


(o) It ſhould be obſerved, that the Dutch were conſidered as 
allies to the king of Great Britain and the queen of Hungary ; 
as alſo that the duke of Modena, and the republic of Genoa, 
were included as auxiliaries of the king of * See the 
preamble to the treaty at large, in my hiſtory of the late war. 
vol. ir. p. 599. | 

(3) XXII article of the treaty, 

2) I article of the treaty. 

(r) Ibid. 

(s) XII article. 


Paveſan, 
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Paveſan, and the county of Anghierra; and the 
latter had the duchies of (7) Parma, Placentia, and 
Guaſtalla. 0 | C2 | 
In this war of eight years, the Britiſh parlia- 
ment granted 59,899;1191. which increaſed the 
national debt from 46,314,8291. as it ſtood in 
1739, to 64,393,791 J. therefore the war coſt 
Great Britain 7, 587, 352 l. on an ave 
year; and the nation contracted a new debt of 
18,298,962 l. But out of this prodigious ſum, very 
large () ſubſidies were paid to foreign princes. 
Near a million of men, in the prime of life, had 
been cut off in this war, by ſea and land. After 
ſuch a general effuſion of blood, and ſuch an ex- 
penditure of wealth, France found herſelf ſucceſsful 
in her principal views : ſhe conſented to peace, only 
to prepare herſelf for the renewal of war; and, 
as there is a perpetual fluctuation of human affairs, 
which makes it neceſſary to vary the regards of na- 
tions according to the coincidence or repugnancy of 
their ſeveral intereſts, ſhe ſoon made a very ſurpriſing 
turn of affairs among the European ſtates. | 
Lewis XIV. was the firft European prince who 
maintained a numerous army in time of peace; which 
obliged other princes to follow his example for 


(e) Article VII. Theſe duchies were to be poſſeſſed by Don 
Philip and his male deſcendants only, while they have not af- 
cended the throne either of the two Sicilies, or that of Spain; 
in which caſe all theſe dominions are to revert to the houſe of 
Auftria, except the town of Placentia and the Plaiſantin, which 
revert to the houſe of Savoy. 

(2) % The queen of Hungary had 2,433, ood l. The king 
* of Sardinia, 1,300,0001. The elector o N 100,000 1. 
« The regency of Hanover, 1,847,2331. The Landgrave of 
« Heſſe, 716, 8 50 l. The elector of Cologne had 92,8971. 
The elector of Mentz, 43,1001. The elector of Bavaria, 
98,424 J. The duke of Wolfembuttle, 88,2601, And the 
„ empreſs of Ruſſia had 167, 88 1 l. | 


their 
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their own ſecurity. All the powers on the conti- 
nent continued in arms after the peace of Aix- la- 


Chapelle; while the ſeamen on board the Britiſh. 


fleet were reduced from forty thouſand to ten 
thouſand; and the army was reduced from fifty 
thouſand to eighteen thouſand men: but the royal 
navy conſiſted of 126 ſhips of the line; and it 
was increaſed, in 1731, to 291 ſhips of all ſorts. 
As all the powers continued in arms to defend 
themſelves, it was hoped that none would ſoon be- 
come the aggreſſor. The whole became divided into 
two grand parties, who became a check upon each 
other, and endeavoured to maintain that due balance, 
which had been the pretext of ſo many wars, and 
vas now eſteemed the true baſis of a laſting (x) 
peace. The empreſs queen of Hungary, part of 
Germany, the king of Great Britain, Sardinia, and 
Holland, compoſed the one: France, Spain, the 
Two Sicilies, Pruſſia, and Sweden formed the 
other. | | 248 actor 
The ſcales of the balance of power will never be 
exactly poized, nor the preciſe point of equality, 
either diſcernable, or neceſſary to be diſcerned. It 
is ſufficient-in-(y) this, as in other human affairs, 
that the deviation be not too great; for war there 
will always be; and a conſtant attention to theſe 
deviations is therefore neceſſary. But we ſhall ſoon 
find, that this balance veered in ſuch a manner, as 
if the foundation of the peace had been laid upon 
ſand. It may ſerve to convince us of the vanity of 
all human policy; and the conduct of the queen of 
Hungary to Great Britain, is an eternal record of 
the ingratitude of princes. The plenipotentiaries 
who concluded the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, agreed, 
«* that it ſhould be a (z) chriſtian, univerſal, and 


(ﬆ Voltaire's Age of Lewis XIV. vol. i. p. 435. 
O) Bolingbroke. : (z) Article I. 
2 e perpetual 
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&© perpetual peace.” But that treaty was no ſooner 
concluded, than the French miniſtry began to think 
how it ſhould be moſt advantageouſly infracted. 

They had neglected to improvetheir marine, thinking 
it uſeleſs; and what remained of their navy had 
been entirely deſtroyed by the (a) Epgliſh, They 
began to create a new marine, and to give a new 
circulation to every branch of their commerce; 
whereby they ſoon eſtabliſhed a potent fleet, made 
themſelves formidable in Aſia, aſpired to a dange- 
rous ſovereignty in America, and renewed the flames 
of war in Europe, in leſs than eight years after the 
peace had been concluded. 

So far it was neceſſary to ſhew the connexions of 
Great Britain with the continent, ſince the revolu- 
tion, and how far it has operated upon the nation, 
by maintaining auxiliary armies abroad, and extra- 
ordinary fleets at home, in a cauſe wherein ſne was 
little intereſted, and ought to have been leſs con- 
cerned, - We come now to trace the hiſtory of the 
war in 1736, in which the Britiſh nation was firſt 
obliged to draw the {word for her own ſecurity; 
and then voluntarily aſſiſted an oppreſſed, and glo- 
rious prince, againſt an old and ungrateful confe- 
derate. This war is worthy the pen of a Thucy- 
dides ; or of that monarch, who, like Cæſar, is beſt 
able to write the victories he has won. Britain a 
pears with a luſtre equal to herſelf; magnificent 
among the nations, as her own cliffs are over the 
ſurrounding waves. 6 


(a) Voltaire, vol. i. p. 433. The French loſt 24 ſhips of the 
line, and 25 frigates : Their whole naval force was now reduced 
to twenty eight ſhips of the line, and ſeven frigates ; but moſt of 
theſe were unſerviceable. a 
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The Settlement of Nova Scotia by the Engliſh, ander 
the patronage of the earl of Hatirax, in 1749: 
with the fortifying and abandoning of Tobago 
by the French.— The riſe of the war in the Eaſt 

 Inpixs; with an account of the nature of government 
in the Mogul empire. — The battles fought there be- 
teen the contending Nabobs, and their auxiliaries 

_ the Engliſh and French, from 1749 to 1754: 
with the acts of Colonel CLive.—The Great Mogul 
depoſed, and ſucceeded by Allum Geer, —The arrival 
of rear admiral Watſon, and commodore Pocock, 
with a Britiſh: /quadron in India; the ceſſation of 
arms; proviſional treaty z and truce beteween- the 

Engliſh and French in thoſe parts. — Colonet 
Hexron'sexpedition inio the Madura and Tinnevelly 
countries. _T he diſputes on the coaſt of ArRI CA 

| between the Engliſh and Dutch in 1750; and 
between the Engliſh and French in 1752.— 
| Remarks on the Royal African Company of Eng- 
land: diveſted of its charter in 1752; and the 
trade laid open under a new company. 


Fairs in AMERICA. 


A8 the French were reſtored to Cape Breton, 
A (a) it was neceſſary for the Engliſh to think of 
colonizing their long neglected ſettlement of Nova 
Scotia. Theearlof HAL Ir Ax promoted this valuable 


(a) The Parliament in 1747 granted 23 5, 749 l. for reimburſing 
our American colonies their expences in taking Cape Breton, 
as follows: to Maſſachuſet's Bay 183,649 l. to New Hamp- 
ſhire 16,3551, to Connecticut 28, 863 J. to Rhode-iſland 63 32 J. 
and to James Oſborn, Eſq; 547 l. Hift. of our national debts 
and taxes, Part iv. p. 150. 


ſcheme 
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fcheme; and the lords commiſſioners for trade and 
antations, in 1749, gave proper encouragement 
or ſettling the colony, and eftabliſhing a civil form 
of government in the province, The colonifts were 
to have a due proportion of land allotted them, and 
to be ſubſiſted for twelve months after their arrival, 
with arms for their defence, and utenſils for huſ- 
bandry. The parliament the ſame year granted (0) 
40,0001. to ſettle this colony; and the next year 
they granted the further ſum of 76,2541. (c) for 
ſupporting and enlarging the ſettlement. About 
four thouſand families were carried from England 
to eſtabliſh the colony; with two regiments of 
ſoldiers, and Colonel Cornwallis, who was appointed 
their governor. The town of Halifax was built 
at the head of Chiboctou harbour, in the centre 
of the ſouthern coaſt of the province, having An- 
napolis Royal on the left, and Canſo on the right. 
Some thouſands of German Proteftants followed 
the Britiſh colonifts, and the infant province _ 
to ſhew a chearful countenance ; which gave inſup- 
ble diſcontent to the French, who were deter- 
mined to oppoſe the Britiſh right to that extenfive 
territory, | | 
While the Engliſh undertook the colonization of 
Nova Scotia, the French began to fortify Tobago, 
one of the neutral iſlands in the Weft Indies. The 
Marquis de Caylus, the governor of Martinico, 
publickly aſſerted the ſovereignty of France to all 
the four neutral iſlands, and ſent a detachment of 
ſoldiers to Tobago, where they prevented the inha- 
bitants of Barbadoes from cutting wood. This 
alarmed the merchants of London, and the Britiſh 
miniſtry directed colonel Yorke, their reſident at the 
(5) Hiſtory of the national debts and taxes, Part iv. p. 161. 
4% Ibid. p. 164. = gs 


* 


court 
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court. of Verſailles, to make remonſtrances on this 
ſubject. The French miniſtry diſavowed the pro- 
ceedings of their governor : but that governor, 
in his dying moments, declared, what he had 
done, was by the poſitive directions of the mi- 
„ niſtry.” The French were ſtill very unwilling 
to abandon Tobago; which obliged the inhabitants 
of Barbadoes to make ſeveral addreſſes to his Bri- 
tanic Majeſty on ſuch an important affair, before 
they could get the iſland evacuated. art; 


Afairs in the EasT Invites, 


The thunder was preparing to ſhake the whole 
American continent; . but it was thought neceſſary 
that the firſt flaſh of lightning ſhould be given in 
the rich provinces of Indoſtan ; becauſe, at that 
diſtance, the noiſe would be more faintly heard, 
As the Britiſh forces had taken Louiſburg in 
1745, the French took Madraſs in 1746 and the 
one was put as an equivalent for the other in the 
treaty of peace, in conſequence of which (d) Ma- 
draſs was reſtored. 3 oy 
M. de la Bourdonnais aimed at the total extirpa- 
tion of every Britiſh ſettlement on the coaſt of Co- 
romandel: but, inſtead of continuing a conqueror 
in India, he was brought a (e) priſoner to England 


(3) The French acted perfidiouſly in the exchange of theſe 
places; for Madraſs was given back in the fuinous condition it 
was left after commodore de la Bourdonnais had thrown 1206 
bombs into the town, and diſmantled the fortifications; though 
Louisburg was reſtored with all its fortifications well repaired, 
and many additional works conſtructed by Admiral Knowles. 

() He quitted the French ſervice, with part of the plundet 
of Madraſs, and went to Batavia, where he took ſhipping for 
Holland, but was taken by a privateer, and carried into Fal- 
mouth. He was brought up to London, and treated with great 


politeneſs while he remained in England; but when he — 
f | nt. 
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in 1747. The Nabob of Arcot was ordered by 
the viceroy Nizam Almuluck (F) to reinſtate the 


ſent to France, he was confined a long time in the Baſtile, for 
a debt of a million xr livres to the India Company. Rolt's 
Hiſtory of the War. Vol. iv. p. 495. _ 2 
4 AS: la Bourdonnais Katy, the du Quenes, the Barts, 
« and the du Gue-Trouins, a man qualified for doing great 
« things with a ſmall force; and moreover a man who underſtood 
« commerce as well as fighting. He was governor of the iſles 
« of Bourbon and Maurice by the king's nomination, and tha 
« company's agent. When he laid fiege to Madraſs, deputies 
% were ſent to let him know, that he was not allowed to com- 
« mit hoſtilities on the territories of the Grand Mogul. 
« They ſaid right; it is the higheſt pitch of Afiatic weak - 
« neſs to ſuffer it, and of European: boldneſs to attempt it. 
« He took Madraſs; and never did 12 ſubject do more 
« importance to his country, An unfortunate miſunderſtand- 
« ing between him and the council of Pondicherry, deprived 
5 France of the fruit of his labour. This man, whoſe name 
« ought to be for ever dear to the French nation, was treated 
« at Paris like a criminal, His enemies cauſed him to be 
« ſent to the Baſtile, where he lay three years and a half; but 
« at length the commiſſaries appointed by the king, with an 
« unanimous voice, pronounced him innocent. France gave 
« him another title; ſhe called him her avencer. The 
« decree by which he was acquitted, met with as loud accla- 
« mations at Paris, as the taking of the French prizes had done 
« at London. The commiſlaries only reſtored him to his liberty 3 
« but the nation in raptures gave him his reward.” Voltaire 4 
hiſt. of the War of 1741, p. 282, 283. | 2 
7 Nizam Almuluck was made ab/o/ute agent at Dehli, a 
ſt ſuperior to that of Vizir, with the title of Aſof Jah: but 
— affronted by the Omras at court, and formed the deſign 
of calling in Nadir Shah, to humble the miniſters. The Per- 
ſians defeated the Moguls at Karnal, and conquered the empire, 
Above 200,000 Indians were killed, and their emperor taken 
priſoner, The Perſians got an incredible booty at Dehli ; which, 
together with what they deſtroyed, is computed to have been 
worth one hundred and twenty five millions of pounds ſterling, 
The emperor Mohamed Shah was confined to his Saray or 
palace, and the empire was governed by Nizam Almuluck, 
Fraſer's hift. of Nadir Shah. | 3 


| bu” 8 
Vol. I. G Engliſh 
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1 Engliſh. in their preſidency of Madraſe, (g) in which 
5 attempt he was unſucceſsful. IF 
it; The empire of Indoſtan, or India on this ſide 
the Ganges, was founded by Tamerlane in 1400. 
It extends 2000 miles in length, and 1500 in 
Mi breadth, having many rich provinces, which were 
CA all reduced by Aurengzeb, who died in 1707. The: 
* Europeans had little intercourſe with India till 1498, 
#10 when the Portugueze diſcovered: a way thither by fea 
round the Cape of Good Hope; from which time 
the Engliſh, French, and Dutch began to erect forts, 
and eſtabliſn factories in many parts of this exten- 
1 five country, under the protection of the royal 
1 | Firmaunds granted by the Great Mogul. The 
th emperor Shah Hamet, great - grandſon of Aureng-. 
zeb, was made priſoner by the Perſian army com- 
manded: by Nadir Shah, commonly called Tha- 
mas Kouli Khan, in 1739; from which time many 
of the Nabobs and Rajahs of the remote provin: 
ces acted as independent ſoyereigns; — in 
Bengal and Coromandel (). 


e) Madraſs is ſituated in the province of Arcot. * 
(5) ** The Indians divide the hither peninfula into twe 
& coaſts, thoſe of Malabar and Coromandel. They extend 
« this laſt, which is ſeparated from the former by the chain 
% of mountains called Gatti, running through the peninfula 
« from ſouth to north, from Cape Komori to the river Ga 
* or Ganges. The ſay, it took the name of Chora Manda. 
« lym, which fignifies the kingdom of Choren, from a, Ma- 
« labar king of that name, which ſome write Shoren, others 
« Soren; and, in conformity thereto, Shora and Sora Manda- | 
% lum: but Coromandel ſeems to approach neareſt the true # 
% name, This large extent of country is now divided into the | 
4% four kingdoms of Tanjor, Marawa, Madurey, and Tonda 
% Mandalum. Madurey compriſes the greater part of Pandi 
« Mandalum, or the kingdon of Pandion; and Tanjor moft 
4 of Chora Mandalum: whence it follows, that Tonda Manda- 
« lum muſt include the reſt; that is, not only the large country 
« of Karnatek, or Karnateka, commonly called Karnata and 
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The French, in 1742, offered the Engliſh a neu- 
trality for the Eaſt Indies, which was imprudently re- 


% Karnates, containing the major part of the old kingdom of 
«« Biſnagar and Narſinga, but alfo the whole country beyond 
« the Kriſtna, or Kriſtina.— The coaſt of Coromandalum 
«« extends along the bay of Bengal, of which it makes the 
.« weſt fide, from Cape Kalamedu in the ſouth, to the parts a 
« little to the north of Maſſuli Patnam, beyond Palliakatta ; 
though ſome ftretch it ſix or ſeven degrees more to the north. 
« It is bounded on that fide by the coaft of Oria or Oriſha, 
« commonly called Orixa, and part of Golconda; on the ſouth, 
« by Madurey and Tanjor ; on the weſt by Mayſſur and Kar- 
* nateka; which laſt js generally conſidered as part of it: 
But no more ought to be comprehended under that name, 
« than the lands between the ſea and the mountains, confiſting 
« of ſeveral branches or ridges, which run from ſouth to north, 
« at the diſtance of forty or fifty leagues from the coaſt. The 
« country within theſe limits is chiefly a plain, having hills only 
« in two or three parts: but it is well furniſhed with rivers, 
« eſpecially towards the ſouth, the chief of which are the Ka_ 
« weri, with its many branches, the Welarru, Gudelam 
« Palarru, and Kandeler. Theſe rivers render the country 
« fruitful and pleaſant; and this coaſt is the moſt intereſting, 
«« part of India to Europeans, whoſe principal ſettlements are 
« upon its ſhores. The inhabitants of this coaſt, as well as of 
« the other, are commonly called Male-aller, that is, people 
« of the mountains, which the Portugueze have corrupted into 
« Maleywar, Malawar, or Malabar: but they call themſelves 
« Tamuli, or Damuli ; and more anciently were named Pandi's.“ 
Aecount of the war on the coaſt of Coromandel, publiſhed in 
1754, with a map of the ſeat of war, p. 4 and 5.—But a very 
and ingenious gentleman has fince obliged the world 
with a more authentic and very intereſting © Account of the ar 
« in India between the Engliſh and French on the coaft of Cor o- 
« MANDEL, from the year 1750 to the year 17560; together woith 
« a relation of the late remarkable events on the MaLABAR coaft, 
« and the expeditions to GOLCONDA ani SURAT ; with the epi- 
« rations of the FLEET ; illuſtrated with plans, maps, &c. The 
4 aubole compiled from original papers. By Ricuard Owen CAM. 
« BRIDGE, Ei.“ This work was publiſhed in 1760, and, by it, I 
ſhall authenticate many parts of my own. In his introduction, 
Mr. Cambridge ſays, „It is generally ſuppoſed, that the pe- 
ninſala within the ä is under the immediate 1 
2 «x. 
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jected. The war was carried into theſe remote regions, 
and the Nabobs were ſoon made ſenſible that it was 
their intereſt to ſupply one party or other with their 
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of the Mogul himſelf, and that the royal mandates from 
Delli are, according to the received nation of ſo arbitrary a 


dominion, obeyed in the moſt remote parts of the coaſt. 


This is ſo far from the truth, that a great part of that vaſt 


peninſula never acknowledged any ſubjection to the throne 


of Delli, till the reign of Aurengzeb; and the revenues from 
thoſe Indian kings and Mooriſh governors, who were con- 
quered or employed by him, have, ſince his death, been in- 
tercepted by the viceroys, which his weaker ſucceſſors have 


appointed for the government of the peninſula : ſo that, at 
this time, neither can the tribute from the ſeveral potentates 


reach the court of Delli; nor the vigour of the government 
extend from the capital to thoſe remote countries. And ever 
ſince the province of Indoſtan was ruined by Nadir Shah, 
the weakneſs of the Mogul, and the policy and confirmed 
independence of the viceroys, have in a manner confined the 
influence of the government to its inland department. Let it 
therefore be underſtood, that the ſovereign poſſeſſes a third 
only, and that the leaſt valuable part of his own vaſt empire. 


BRN OATL, the ſmalleſt, but moſt fertile province, is governed 


by a viceroy. The other diviſion, called the Dex an, ex- 


' tending from Balaſore to Cape Comorin, is alſo delegated by 
the Mogul to another viceroy of exceeding great power, 


having within his juriſdiction ſeven large territories, to which 
he has the undiſputed. right of nominating ſeven Nabobs, 
or governors of provinces. In all parts of India, there are 
Rill large diſtricts which have preſerved, with the Gentoo 
religion, the old form of government under Indian kings, 
called Rajah's. Such are Maiſſore, whoſe capital is Seringa- 
patam; and Tanjore, whoſe capital is Tanjore. There are 
alſo, among the woods and mountainous parts of the country, 
ſeveral petty princes or heads of clans, diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Polygars. Theſe are all tributary to the Nabobs, 
and thoſe to the viceroy, whoſe capital is Aurengabad, The 
Carnatick is that part of the Deckan which comprehends the 


principal ſettlements of the Europeans, Madraſs and Pon- 
dicherry, and alio Arcot, To eſtabliſh the government of 


the laſt named province, and to oppoſe the hoſtile intentions 
of Mr. Dupleix, the Engliſh Eaft India Company engaged 
in this war, in ſupport of Mahomet Allee Cawn.“ Introduction 
i, and 11, | 

mer cenary 
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mercenary bands of men, who are undeſerving the 
name of ſoldiers, when oppoſed to Europeans. 

The authority of Mahomet Allee Cawn, Nabob 
of Arcot, (i) having been diſputed by the French, 
was the cauſe of the war. His father, Anaverdy 
Cawn, was appointed by the viceroy of the Deckan, 
Nabob of Arcot in 1745; and, in 1748, the vice- 
roy Nizam Almuluck died, who was ſucceeded by 
his ſecond ſon Nazzirzing(k). Eradmoodin Cawn, 
commonly called Muzapherzing, was nephew to 
the' deceaſed viceroy, and laid claim to the Carna- 


(i) The viceroy of the Deck an, in 1730, was Nizam Al- 
muluck. According to his right of nominating a governor of the 
Carnatich, now more generally known by the name of the 
Nabob of Arcot, he appointed Sudet Allee Cawn, who was 
ſucceeded by his nephew Deuſt Allee Cawn, who governed 
in 1740, He married one of his daughters to Chunda Saib, 
a man of no family nor riches, but endowed by nature with 
talents, and a capacity that made ample amends for what for- 
tune had denied him. © Colonel Lawrence's narrative f the 
« war on the coaſt of Coromandel, from the begining of the 
: troubles to the year 1754: which begins Mr. Cambridge's 

(4) He was appointed by the Mogul Shaw Hamet, to whom 
Gauzedy Cawn, the eldeſt ſon of Nizam Almuluck, was then 
Bucſhee or. paymaſter-general, the ſecond man in power, next 
to the vizir, in this mighty empire. He refuſed the viceroyalty 
of the Deckan, as perhaps he had more ambitious views. ibid. p.3. 
' Nazirzing was the title of the new viceroy ; Ghazi Oddin his name. 
The firſt ſignifies, viForious in war; the ſecond, champion of 
religion, Fraſer's hiſtory of Nadir Shah. p. 44.-—The fundamen- 
tal laws of the government were ta acknowledge the Grand 
Mogul for firſt ſovereign ; the governor general of the Deckan 
for his repreſentative in that country; and the particular go- 
vernors appointed by the governor general of the Deckan, as 
holding their authority from him. Mr. Dupleix ated in open 
violence to the fundamental laws of the country, in rebelling 
againſt Nabob Anaverdy Cawn, the legal governor of the pro- 
vince, holding his authority from Nazirzing, the governor ge- 
neral of the Deckan, the repreſentative of the Great Mogul. 


Letter from governor Saunders to the French commiſſaries at Sagraſi. 
Feb, 15, 1754. F 1 
| C 3 tick, 
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tick, founded, as he ſaid, on a promiſe from his 
uncle: but Nazirzing confirmed Anaverdy Cawnz 
and Muzapherzing united with Chunda Saib, to 
ſupplant Nazirzing, in which they ſucceeded by 
the aſſiſtance of M. Dupleix (1), the French gover- 
nor of Pondicherry. They raiſed an army, and 
were joined by ſix hundred French, with a train 
of artillery. In July 1749, they marched for 
Arcot, and there engaged Anaverdy Cawn, who 
was defeated and ſlain. His eldeſt ſon, Mauphus 
Cawn, was taken priſoner; and his ſecond ſon, Ma- 
homet Allee Cawn, eſcaped to his government of 
Trichinopoly(m), where he waited for an oppor- 
tunity to revenge the death of his father. Mu- 
zapherzing over-ran the whole province, took the 
capital, and appointed Chunda Saib, Nabob of 
Arcot. Still aſſiſted by the French( a), they invaded 


(1) * He had been governor eight years, and was alſo 
« commander of the French forces in thoſe parts, though not 
« bred a ſoldier. At the begining of the laſt war, he propoſed 
«« a neutrality to the Engliſh Eaſt India Company. Nothin 
« could be more ſuitable to commercial people: humanity an 
<< reaſon made the offer, pride and avarice refuſed it. How- 
ever, he ſaved Pondicherry, when it was beſieged by Ad- 
„% miral Boſcawen.“ Yoltaire's hiftory of the war of 1741, 
p. 281, 284. Hiſtory of the late war, Vol. iv. p. 587. Chunda 
Saib promiſed M. Dupleix to make a ceſſion to him of the 
town of Vilnur, in the neighbourhood of Pondicherry, with 
its dependencies, conſiſting of 45 villages. This may account 
for the conduct of the French; who, after obtaining ſo many 
favours from the court, for protecting the lawful governor of 
Arcot in 1741, ſhould now fly in its face, and ſupport a rebel. 
Explanation of the map of the ſeat of war, on the coaſ of Coroman- 
del, with an account of the war, publiſhed in 1754. P. 23- 

(n) The kingdom of Trichinopoly had been under the 
Gentou government till 1738, when it was conquered by 


Chunda Saib, and was put under the Nabob of Arcot, who | 


commonly gave the government of it to one of his 
relations. Colonel Lawrence's Narrative, p. 2. 


(») Theſe were commanded: by Mr, Law, nephew of the 
Emous Miſſiſſippi Law, ibid. p. 4. e 5 
; E : 


\ 
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the capital of the king of Tanjore : but abandoned 
the ſiege in 1730, on intelligence that Nazirzing 
was marching from Aurengabad towards Arcot, 
to puniſh them for their rebellion. | 
The prefident and council of Fort St. George 
received information, that Chunda Saib and the 
French intended to harraſs them in their own 
diſtricts; which made them ſend for a reinforce- 
ment from Bengal; while they ſent a detachment, 
under captain Cope, to Trichinopoly, to aſſiſt 
Mahomet Allee Cawn, who joined Nazirzing (0) 
in his march, with a large army of horſe, and 
the Engliſh detachment. Muzapherzing and 
Chunda Saib marched out of Pondicherry with 
their army, and two thoufand French, com- 
manded by Mr. Dauteil, with a large train of 
artillery, and a numerous body of Sepoys (p). 
They took poſt within a few miles of Nazirzing, 
at whoſe earneſt and repeated requeſt he was 
joined by fix hundred men from Fort St. David, 
under the command of major Stringer Law- 
rence (g). 


(e In February 1550, at Waldore, a fort ſome miles weſt 
of Pondicherry, As it is cuſtomary amongſt all eaſtern princes 
to make preſents on the firſt viſit, when the Nabob waned on 
Nazirzing, he aſked him, what he had brought? The Nabob 
took captain Cope by the hand, and prefenting him, ſaid, 
he had brought that gentleman and the aſſiſtance of the Eng- 
liſh Nation. The Vieeroy was pleaſed with the anſwer, and 
appointed Mahomet Allee Cawn to ſucceed his father as Na- 
bob of Areot and Trichinopoly, ibid. p. 5. 

(p) Indian ſoldiers, who are entertained and diſciplined 

Europeans. 

7) His brevet of major was dated 25 February, 1748. He 
joined the vieeroy at Villanure, and was very gracioufly re- 
ceived, ſuitable to the dignity of an Eaftern prince, ac the 
head of ſuch a numerous army. Colonel Lawrence's Narrative, 
P- 5.—The governing people of India are called Moors ; but it 
is à great impropriety to call theſe Mahometan afurpers by 
that name: and yet, as the writers of all nations have al- 
ways given them that appellation, it would now be a greater 

C 4 impropriety 
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The viceroy Nazirzing was at the head of an 


army of three hundred thouſand men (7), of which 


impropriety to deviate from that uſage. Mr. Cambridge's Intro- 
duction, p. 15, Theſe princes are by cuſtom proud, and have 
a contempt for other nations. Their attachment is ſo ſtrict to 
ancient manners, that they never change their modes of life or 
faſhions, There is no character theſe Afiatic princes are ſo 
fond of as that of a warrior; and, as they have no other notion 
of government, they have been, from time immemorial, conti- 
nually at war with one another. They will ſtill talk in a 
very high ftrain of their paſſion for military glory; and as 
the word Zing, in their language, fignifies a ſoldier, it will 
appear, by the frequency of that termination to moſt of their 
Nabobs, how generally they affect the honor of that title. 
The Aſiatie ſovereignus have naturally an extreme diſregard for 
Europeans, of which M. de Buſſy takes notice in one of his 
letters, and ſays, It was no longer than ſix years before the 
<c preſent war, that the Nabob of Arcot, inconſiderable as he 
« was in regard to the Souba of the Deckan, for he was but a 
. «« farmer of his revenues, behaved to the French as a ſovereign 
« to his ſabjets. His letters to the French governors run in 
« a ſtrain of authority opprobrious to the French nation. They 
« never appeared before him but as ſuppliants carrying preſents, 
e which he continually exacted from them. If any even of his 
« inferior officers came towards Pondicherry, ſeveral deputations 
<< were ſent out to meet them with the greateſt marks of reſpect. 
4 The utmoſt care was taken to avoid giving offence to thoſe 
« petty tyrants, whoſe reſentment might have prejudiced the 
French commerce. But for a Souba of the Deckan to con- 
«« deſcend to write to the commandant general of the French, 
« was a thing unheard of, and not to be expected.” Mr. Cam- 
Bridge s Introduction, p. 14 and 31.—Yet Mr. du Mas, who 
was governor of Pondicherry before Mr. Dupleix, received a 
letter of thanks from the viceroy, who ſent him a Serrapah, 
that is, an habit.in the Mogul faſhion, a turban, and a ſcarfe, 
The emperor Shaw Hamet, in conſideration of this protection 
given to his ſubjects, afterwards conferred on the ſame gen- 
tleman, and his /ucce/ſors in the government of Pondicherry, 
the dignity of Nabob; with a Manſub, or poſt commanding 
4500 horſe; an honour never perhaps beſtowed before on any 
European ; and by virtue of which thoſe governors might think 
themſelves intitled to meddle in the affairs of the Mogul Empire. 
Seat of war on the coaſt of Coromandel, p. 22. 

(r) If it be matter of aſtoniſhment, that ſuch numbers of 
fighting men are frequently brought into the field, how will it 
appear, when it is added to the account, that every 1 
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he declared major Laurence generaliſſimo. The 
viceroy propoſed to attack the enemy immediately : 
bur the major told him, the attack- might be at- 
tended with great difficulty, as the enemy was 
ſtrongly. poſted, and had with them a large train 


ot artillery : though, if he pleaſed to march between 


them and Pondicherry, he might cut off their 
communication, and oblige them to fight at a 
greater diſadvantage (s). The viceroy perſiſted in 
his reſolution, and when the two armies were ſo 
near as to cannonade, Mr. Dauteuil ſent a meſ- 
ſenger to acquaint major Lawrence, * that al- 


though they were engaged in different cauſes, 


« it was not his deſign or intention that any 
« European blood ſhould be ſpilt : but as he did 
not know the Engliſh poſt, ſhould any of the 
% ſhot come that way, and hurt the Engliſh, he 
“ could not be blamed.” The major ſent him for 
anſwer, ** that he had the honor of carrying the 
* Engliſh colours on his flag-gun, which if he 


* pleaſed to look out for, he might know from 


* thence: where the Engliſh were poſted : and he 


has two ſervants; one to take care of his horſe, the other to 
procure him forage; and that all theſe are accompanied by 
their wives and children; that there always follows the camp a 
moveable town of ſhops, where every thing is to be ſold as in 
their cities ; ſome hundreds of elephants for ſtate only ; and a 
train of women, with their numberleſs retinue, belonging to 
the prince and their great officers! For whenever the ſovereign 


moves, he is more taken up with a vain oftentation of pomp 


and magnificence, than with the object of war; and it is his 
pleaſure, that his ſubjects ſhould abandon the capital to aug- 
ment his numbers, Mr. Cambriage's Introduction, p. 4, 5. 

(s) Howeverjuſt the major's propoſal might be, the vice- 
Toy's anſwer was as follows: “ What! ſhall the great Nazir- 
Zing, the ſon of Nizam al Mulk, even for an advantage, ſeem 
to retreat before ſo deſpicable an enemy ? No: he would march, 
and attack them in front.” Major Lawrence told him, he 
might do as he pleaſed, he was ready to ſupport him. Colo- 
nel Lawrence's Narrative, p. 6. 


« aſſured 
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<« aſſured him, he ſhould alſo be loth to ſpill 
« European blood: but, if any ſhot came that 
& way, would return them.” To know whether 
the Engliſh were in earneſt, the French fired a 
ſhot over their heads; which the Engliſh anſwered 
with their guns well pointed. Mr. Dauteuil ſee- 
ing major Lawrence reſolved not to look tamely 
on, and fearing the ſucceſs of an action, retreated 
in the night, on pretence of going out to alarm 
the enemy's camp (7). | 5 

On the retreat of Mr. Dauteuil, Nazirzing at- 
tacked, and ſoon routed the forces under Muza- 
pherzing and Chunda Saib. The viceroy re- 
ceived the ſubmiſſion of Muzapherzing (u), and 
detained him as a ſtate priſoner ; but Chunda Saib 
Tetired with the French to Pondicherry. The 
conſequence of this victory was the retaking Arcot, 
which again acknowledged its lawful maſter. Major 
Lawrence (w) returned with his troops to the 


(:) He left eleven eannon behind, and part of his artillery 
men, who were moſt of them cut to pieces by the viceroy's 
troops. The Engliſh ſaved as many of thoſe unhappy men 
as they could, taking them by force out of the hands of the 
Moors, got their wounds dreſſed, and took all the care of them 
that humanity required. In return, Mr. Dupleix wrote a 
long proteſt againſt major Lawrence, for making French ſub- 
jects priſoners in time of peace; but the poor fellows, more 
ſenſible of the obligations they were under to the Engliſh, very 
gratefully acknowledged their tender uſage, and confeſſed it 
was entirely owing to them that they were ſaved. Colonel 
Lawrence's Narrative, p. 7. 3 | 

(z) His ſubmiſſion was only politic, that he might be near 
at hand, to concert a ſcheme, which in a few months was put 
in execution, at the expence of his uncle's life, ibid. 

(ww) Part of his inſtructions to Nazirzing were, to obtain an 
enlargement of the Engliſh bounds round Madrafs, which he 
frequently promiſed, and certainly intended to perform, had 
not his miniſter, who was in an oppoſite intereſt, contrived ro 
diſappoint the major, by delaying and putting him off from 
ame to time. ibid. P. 8. a 


Engliſh 
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Engliſh Settlements; and Nazirzing encamped 
with his army at Arcot, where he ſpent his time 
in luxury and indolence, while a conſpiracy (x) 
was forming againſt him by his enemies at Pon- 
dicherry. | 
The French defeated a ſtrong party of the 
viceroy's: army near Pondicherry, took the field 
again with Chunda Saib, and marched for Tri- 
vidi (y), which they took. Nazirzing ſent Ma- 
homet Allee Cawn, with a party from the army, 
to oppoſe them ; and that party was joined by 
captain Cope (z), with 400 Europeans, and a 
body of Sepoys: but the Engliſh returned for want 
of proviſions, and the French again defeated the 
Nabob ; after which, they got poſſeſſion of Gin- 
gee (a). This rouzed Nazirzing from his lethargy; 


(x) Mr. Dupleix had the b N to dictate to the vice- 
roy, though he pretended ſubmiſſion to him; and infiſted, 
that none of the family of Anaverdy Cawn ſhould ever govern 
the province of Arcot. He ſent a long letter to Nazirzing, 
and ambaſſadors to treat publicly for an accommodation : but 
their real buſineſs was privately to concert meaſures with Sha- 
navas Cawn, Nazirzing's prime miniſter, and the chiefs of the 
conſpiracy, which was firſt laid in Pondicherry, by Chunda 
Saib and M, Dupleix, who promiſed to afliſt them to the 
utmoſt of his power. ibid. | 

0) A fortified goda, or Indian temple, about ſixteen 
miles weſt of Fort St, David. 

(z) Major Lawrence would have taken the field himſelf; 
bur the chair becoming vacant, by the removal of Mr, Floyer, 
he was obliged to take the government, till Mr. Saunders, who 
was appointed to ſuc; d, could come from Vizagapatam z 
and ſoon after his arrival, the major embarked for England, 
on the 12th September, 1750. 

(a) This place is almoſt eleven leagues N. W. from Pon- 
dicherry, and is both confiderable and ſtrong. The fortreſs, 
which is about three times larger than the town, is about four 
Engliſh, miles, in compaſs. The wall is irregularly built, being 
carried over the tops of four mountains, which make ſo many 
diſtinct fortreſſes: the chief of which is that in the N. W. 


te, called Rajah „ having a double incloſure, 
ang | Raiab gady, having a doub f 
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he marched from Arcot, and ſurrounded Gingee, 
where the French and Chunda Saib were encam 
under the walls. . 

The conſpiratros (5) were now to execute their 
deſign, which they fully accompliſned. The French 
attacked the viceroy, who was aſſaſſinated and 
murdered as he came out of his tent; and his 
couſin Muzapherzing was immediately pro- 
claimed through the camp viceroy of the Dec- 
kan (c). The French found an immenſe treaſure in 


furniſhed by the rock itſelf. The city lies at the foot of the 
fortreſs, as does likewiſe the palace of the ancient Rajah's, ſepa- 
rated from the reſt by an intrenchment. Seat of the war, &c. p. 8. 

The French took care to ſecure their new conqueſt by a good 
garriſon, ſupporting it well with artillery and ammunition, 
Colonel Lawrence's Narrative, p. 10. | 

(4) The two principal were the Nabobs of Cadapah, and 
Condanore. They were under the viceroy of the Deckan : 
their country was in the Subaſhip of Golconda; and they had 
in their pay numbers of Patans, who are reckoned the beſt 
ſoldiers among theſe eaſtern Moors, As the policy of this ill- 
ruled empire requires frequent aſſaſſinations, theſe Pataus are 
eſteemed very uſeful in that kind of villainy, bid. p. 8. 

(e) This happened on the 5th December, 1750. The French, 
at three inthe morning, attacked that quarter of the camp which 
was occupied by the two principal conſpirators, and carried all 
before them towards the viceroy's quarters. As his army was 
large, and took up much room, from their unſkilful manner of 
encamping, it was fome time after day-light, before he was ap- 
prized of the army having entered his camp. He had ſcarce 
mounted his elephant, when he met the Nabobs of Cadapah 
and Condanore, whom he reproached with negle& and cow- 
ardice, The one ſtabbed him with a poniard, and the other ſhot 
him with a piſtol, This done, they cut off his head, and ex- 
poſed it on a ſpear to the view of the whole army. This un- 
expected event muſt needs have cauſed great confuſion in the 
camp : but what may appear very extraordinary in Europe, 
though common in Afia, every thing was quiet in a few hours, 
as if nothing had happened. Scat of the war, &c. p. 26. 
A genuine account of ſome tranſactions in the Eaſt Indies, containing 
the mol material occurrences on the coaſt of Coromandel, fince the 
death of the Nabob of Arcot, who was killed in battle in Tuly 
1749. p. 11, 12, 13. Pabliſhed in 1753. F 
: | | money 
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money and jewels, by which many made their 
fortunes; but none ſo largely as M. Dupleix; a 
fortune, by all accounts, not to be equalled at that 
time by any ſubje& in Europe (d). 3 
The victorious army returned (e) to Pondicherry, 
where Muzapherzing confirmed Chunda Saib 


(%) Colonel Draper's Narrative, p. 11.—This deſperate ſtroke 
was a matter of ſo great conſequence to the French, that Mr. 


Dupleix deſigned to have built a town, called Dupleiæ Fatea- 


bat, or Place of Vidtory, on the ſpot where Nazirzing was 
maſſacred, He laid out the plan of it in a moſt regular man- 


ner; raiſed two exceeding fine Choxwltries ®, for reception of _ 


travellers; gave 3000 rupees to be diſtributed among ſettlers z 
and, as lord proprietor, granted them great immunities for a 
term of years. Seat of the war, &c. p. 26.— To diſtinguiſh the 
ſhare which the French had in this affair, called by them 2 
victory ſuperior to any thing of the kind recorded in hiſtory, 
a pillar now lies at Pondicherry, deſigned to be erected in the 
market-place of this new town, with a pompous Latin inſerip- 
tion, giving. an account of the engagement, and the French 
valour, nluckily future ages will not be the wiſer for it; for 
captain CL1ve, a year after, in retaking the Arcot country, 
burnt the town, and deſtroyed the monument on which the 
Pillar was to have been erected. Colonel Latwrence's Narrative, 
p. 11.—“ The inſcription was wrote in the French, Arabic, 
„ Perſian, and Indoſtan languages.” It fignified, that “ this 
« town, named Fateabat, a Perſian word which implied, vic- 
40 forious in war, Was built in memory of a victory obtained 
„ by the French, commanded hy M. de la Touche, over the 
% army of Nazirzing, on the 16th December, 1750, in the 36th 
«« year of the reign of Louis XV, and the 3d, of Hamet Sha, 
% during the government of M. Joſeph Francis Dupleix, of 
« the order of St. Louis, Knight of St. Michael, and com- 
« mandant general of the French nation in India, and in the 
«« $th year of his government.“ Genuine Account, &c. p. 14. 
(e) In January 1751. The new viceroy made a grand entry, 
carrying with him Nazirzing's three brothers priſoners; his 


women, and all his treaſure, Seat of the war, &c. p. 26. 


# © A Choultry is an open houſe for all travellers, the ſame as a Turkiſh Ca- 

„ ravanſerai, A Bramin refides always in or near it, to keep it clean, and ta 

© furniſh. travellers with water, &c, He is maintained by an endowment.” 

have taken this from the Gloſſary publiſhed by Mr. Cambridge, which will 
bg of farther uſe in explaining the Perſic and Indian names, 


Nabob 
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Nabob of Arcot, and. aſſociated Mr. Dupleix (f) in 
the government with himſelf: after which, the 
new viceroy marched with the army of the late Na- 
zirzing towards Aurengabad (g): but was murdered 
on the road by a party of diſcontented Patans (+). 
The chiefs of the army appointed Sallabatzing (i), 
brother to Nazirzing, viceroy of the Deckan; and 
this new prince ſent Saneds (I) to Mahomet Allee 
Cawn, confirming him Nabob of Arcor. 
Mahomet Allee Cawn had with great difficulty 
eſcaped to Trichinopoly, where captain Cope was 
fent, in January 1731, to ſupport him, with a 
ftrong detachment. Chunda Saib raiſed troops, 
and took the field, aſſiſted by the French: but 
the Engliſh ſent five hundred men, under captain 
de Gingins (I), to obſerve their motions (m). Chun- 


(f) On this, Mr. Dupleix aſſumed the ſtate and formalities 
of an Eaftern prince. He held his Darbar f in the palace at 
Pondicherry, and ſuffered neither the natives, nor his own 
eountrymen, to approach him, without a preſent, after the 
Eaſtern manner. He mounted his elephant, and was pro- 
claimed Nabob. Colonel Lawrtiice's Narrative, p. 11. h 
(e) The uſual reſidence of the princes of the Deckan. Tt 
lies in the province” of Golconda, in lat. 19. 15. about 140 
miles S. E. of Surat. The vicetoy was accompanied by Mr. 
Buſſy, at the head of 600 French, 3000 Sepoys, and a largo 
train of artillery. ibid. p. 12. 

(% The two Nabobs of Cadapah and Condanore, not 
thinking themſelves ſufficiently rewarded, fomented a quar- 
rel, which produced an engagement; but the Nabob of Con- 
danore was killed, as well as Muzapherzing. | 

(i) A ſtrong party was for the fon of Muzapherzing, 

(4 Saneds are commiſſions, or grants, for particular countries. 

(1) A brave Switz gentleman, who was the thirdin command, 
when Madraſs was taken in 1746. He greatly ports 2g 
himſelf on that occaſion. *© Letter fo @ proprietor of the Eaft 
« [ndia Company,” publiſhed in 1751. p. 93. 

lm) A treaty of — was — between the En 
liſh and Mahomet Allee Cawn, who ſigned the grants ſo long in 


+ The court of a Mogul prince, or place where they meet in council, 
diſputes 
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da Saib took the forts of Chethapat, Arni, and 
Veloor (n). He threatened Trichinopoly: but was 
cloſely followed by captain Gingins, who was 


Joined by Mahomet Allee Cawn, and both armiea 


came to an engagement at Volconda (s). Chunda 
Saib had the advantage, and captain Gingins re- 


tired to Trichinopoly, where he encamped under 


the walls, and was cannonaded at a great diſtance 
by the enemy, who were encamped on the plain 


on the eaſt ſide of the town (p). 


In this ſituation of affairs, a ſcheme was laid by 
the Engliſh, to reduce the province of Arcot to 
the obedience of their ally (q). It was on this oc- 
caſion that the brave Mr. Clive (r) diſtinguiſhed 


diſpute, for which the Engliſh obliged themſelves to aſſiſt him 
to the utmoſt of their power. Seat of the war, &c. p. 27. Ge- 
nuine Account, &C. p. 17. 

(z) Mooly Allee Cawn, brother of Mahomet, was governor 
of this fort, and accommodated matters for a fam of money. 
He was the perſon, who, in 1742, cut off the then Nabob of 
Arcot, and murdered his child in the ſtreet of that city. ibid. 

(e) Volconda is a conſiderable town, about 70 miles W. of 
St. David, and 45 miles from Trichinopoly, in the road to 
Arcot.—Chunda Saib had about 6000 horſe, 4000 Sepoys, and 
600 Europeans, Mahomet Allee Cawn had about 2000 horſe, 
3000 Sepoys, and 600 Europeans. 

' (p) Genuine Account, &c. p. 22. 

) Seat of the war, &c. p. 27. 

(r) He was the ſon of Richard Clive of Styche, near Dray- 
ton, in the County of Salop, Eſq; and nearly related to Sir 
Edward Clive, one of the judges of the court of common pleas, 
He had then laid aſide the ſword, for the office of purveyor to 
the army : but he offered his ſervice, as a volunteer, to com- 
mand. the forces deſigned for this expedition; in which, and 
many others, he became the terror of India, acquired immenſe 


'Tiches, and immortal honour. Colonel Lawrence ſays, that 


« this expedition was attended with uncommon ſucceſs, which 

« ſome people were pleaſed to. term fortunate and lacky : 

« but in my opinion, from the knowledge I have of the gentle. 

% man, he deſerved, and might expect from his conduct, every 

at thing as it fell out. A man of undaunted reſolution, of a cool 

2 tggpper and a preſence of mind, which never left him in 2 | 
: | — gre 
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himſelf; as the party on this expedition was en- 
truſted to his command. He embarked (s) from 
St. David, to Fort St. George, where his force was 
augmented to 300 Europeans, and 500 Sepoys. 
His officers were' chiefly writers, or other ſer- 
vants of the company, never before employed 
in a military capacity; and yet, with this force, 
he ſurprized and took Arcot (), the capital of the 
province, on the firſt of September. The French 
and Chunda Saib were ſo much mortified at the 
loſs of this important place, that they ſent all the 


« preateſt danger. Born a ſoldier; for, without a military 
« education of any ſort, or much converſing with any of the 
« profeſſion, from his judgment and good ſenſe, he led an army 
« like an experienced officer, and Brave ſoldier, with a pru- 
« dence that warranted ſucceſs. This young man's early ge- 
4 nius ſurprized and engaged my attention, as well 7 4 
« as at the ſiege of Dawcottah *, where he behaved, in courage 
«« and judgment, much beyond what could be expected from 
« his years ; and his ſucceſs afterwards confirmed what I had 
« ſaid to many people concerning him. Colonel Draper's Nar- 
rative, p. 14.—He joined a detachment of the army at Tri- 
chinopoly in Auguſt, 1751, and was ſoon recalled for the in- 
tended expedition., 5 

(6) On the 22d Auguſt, 1751, in the Wager, an Eaſt 
India ſhip, with 130 Europeans. Seat of the war, p. 28. 

() Arcot is a large city, and the reſidence of the Nabob; 
but defended only by a deſpicable citadel built with Earth, 
It is 60 miles from the coaſt; and is reckoned the capital of 
Tonda-Mandalum ; or, according to others, of Caruſtica. ibid. 
p. 8. 20.— When Mr. Clive entered the fort, the principal 
Inhabitants of the city offered him a large ſum of money, to 
prevent the place from being plundered, which he refuſed : but 
cauſed a proclamation to be made, that ſuch as were willing 
to ſtay, ſhould receive no injury ; and thoſe that were unwilling, 
might depart, with their effects of all kinds, grain and provi- 
ſion excepted, for which they ſhould be paid the full value im- 
mediately. By this prudent conduct, he gained the good o- 
Pinion and affection of the country people in ſuch a manner, 
as afterwards contributed to ſave the place, Genuine account, 


p. 22. 28. 


S This was in 1749, ibid. p. 19. £ 
Orce 
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force they could ſpare from Trichinopoly to re- 
take it, under Raja Saib, ſon to Chunda Saib, 
who inveſted Arcot the twenty-third of September. 
A party was detached from Trichinopoly, under 
the command of captain Kilpatrick, to ſupport 
captain Clive, who made ſuch frequent allies, that, 
although the ſiege was under the direction of the 
French, it was more than a fortnight before they 
made any- breach. About that time, they had 
made two very conſiderable ones : but, fearful 
of ſtorming immediately, they gave him time to 
fortify them again. - The approach of captain 
Kilpatrick determined the beſiegers to make their 
laſt effort. They attacked the breaches and the 
fort in three different places. At every attack 
they were beat off with conſiderable loſs; and 
captain Clive, taking advantage of their confuſion, 
ſallied out, followed the blow, took all their 
cannon, . levelled their trenches, and returned to 
the fort (a). 

The next day, captain Kilpatrick arrived at 
Arcot, with two thouſand Marattas, which ena- 
bled captain Clive to take the field. He marched 
out of Arcot in ſearch of the enemy, and never 
let them reſt; but, purſuing his good fortune, 
he took the forts of Teniery, Cauvery-Pauk, 
Arani, and Conjeveram (). He came up with the 
enemy in the plains of Arani, on the third of 
December about noon; and, after a diſpute of 


(u) Colonel Lawrence's Narrative, p. 15.— The attack was 
made on the 14th October, about three in the morning. Cap- 
tain: Clive had intelligence of this from ſome of the citizens, and 
ſo well prepared himſelf with maſked batteries, that he repulſed 
the aſſailants, in every quarter, with a terrible ſlaughter ; eſpe- 
cially at the breaches, from whence ſcarce 20 men returned 
alive. 'ibid. p. 25. 

(w) A large city and univerſity of Bramins, with a fortified 
temple, about 45 miles from Madraſs, Seat of the War, p. 29. 

Vor. I. n five 
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five hours, entirely defeated them (x). Captain 
Clive garriſoned the fort he had taken, and re- 
turned with the remainder of his forces to Madraſs, 
from whence he went to St. David. . He had ſcarce 
been there a month, before he was again ſent for to 
Madraſs, to check the incurſions of the enemy (y) 
from Pondicherry. In March 1752, he obtained 


a complete victory over them at Cauvery- Pauk. 
Their army was entirely deſtroyed, and Raja 
Saib obliged to take ſhelter in Pondicherry, where 
M. Dupleix refuſed to ſee him. By this victory, 


a large part of the Arcot country was recovered 
for the Nabob (2). | 


(x) Mr. Clive had only 22 men killed and wounded; that 
is, Europeans; for others are ſeldom mentioned, A ridiculous 
practice with ſome European nations, to the prejudice of truth, 
as well as hiſtory.— Genuine Account, p. 26. 92 | 

O) They had collected a conſiderable body at Chettaput, 
from whence they marched towards Madraſs, approaching ſo 
near as within nine miles, to a place called the Mount, where 
the gentlemen had their country ſeats. They plundered the 
houſes of all their furniture, carried off all the proviſion they 
found, and ſent the whole to Pondicherry. ibid. p. 28. 

(zx) Colonel Lawrence's Narrative, p. 15, —Captain. Clive 
was reinforced with a detachment of 160 men from Bengal, 
ſome Sepoys, and a few horſe. The enemy were encamped at 
Vandaloore, 15 miles 8. W. of Madrafs ; but, on his approach, 
decamped, and marched towards Arcot, which they expeQed 
to have found without a garriſon. Captain Clive followed them 
ſo cloſe, that they were obliged to encamp near the fort. of 
Cauvery-Pauk, within 15 miles of Arcot, where'they lay to 
review him, poſted in a very adyantageous manner. Captain 
Clive had little hopes of forcing them in this ſtrong fituation : 
however, obſerving a wide dry ditch, with a very high bank 
towards their right wing, he immediately ſtruck out of the road, 
and threw his men into it. The enemy, deceived with -the 
aſſurance M. Dupleix had given of captain Clive's weakneſs, 

quitted their poſt, and marched towards him, They had 150 
Sepoys, and 100 French in front; eight pieces of cannon, with 
50 Europeans, upon a riſing ground, which made their left 
wing; and 1700 horſe to the right. Captain Clive marched 
to meet them, and advanced to the very puſh of bayonet, which 
ſoon made them retire within their intrenchments: but as it _ 

| en 
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The brave and fortunate captain Clive, having 
thus cleared the province of enemies, returned to 
St. David's (a), according to orders, where he 
arrived on the 11th of March, and found major 
Lawrence, who was returned from England, and 
reſumed the command. The chief ſcene of the 
military operations was now to be at Trichinopoly 
(3), for which place major Lawrence and captain 


then night, and part of the Engliſh troops raw, the victory re- 
mained doubtful, till captain Clive ſent a detachment to take a 
_ compaſs, and fall upon the rear of their battery, which fuc- 
ceeded ſo well, that entering and firing a fingle platoon, the 
French to a man threw down their arms, and ſurrendered pri- 
ſoners ; while many of the reſt, eſpecially the horſe, made 
their eſcape under cover of the night. In this battle, captain 
Clive took priſoners a lieutenant, 48 Europeans, and 12 or 14 
Topaſſes : the killed and wounded about as many more. He 
alſo took eight pieces of cannon, 200 ſtand of arms, and 
eight tumbrels of powder. On his fide, two ſubalterns were 
wounded ; and 25 military blacks and whites killed and 
wounded. This happened the 1ſt March 1752, and proved 
ſo ſevere a blow to the enemy in the province of Arcot, that 
they were never after able to make « Genuine Account, 


31, | 
F G) In his way, he deſtroyed the infant-town of M. Dupleix 
beforementioned. | OLE 
(5) This city is ſituated on a plain, which once was crouded = 
with rich villages and plantations of trees ; but fince the war, 
hardly a trace of either was left. The town was in form of 
an oblong ſquare, the longeſt fides of which were caſt and weſt. 
On the north runs the river Cauvery, leſs then half a mile from 
the fort. The town was near four miles in circumference, with 
a double circuit of walls, with round towers at equal diſtances, 
according to the eaſtern method of fortifying. The ditch was 
near 30 feet wide, but not half ſo deep; and at different ſea- 
ſons it was more or leſs ſupplied with water, but never quite 
dry. A moſt extraordinary rock, about 300 feet high, ſtands in 
the middle of the old town; and on the top of it was a Pagoda, 
which was of fingular uſe to the Engliſh the whole war. Here 
was conſtantly ſtationed a man, with a teleſcope, who gave them, 
by ſignals and writing, an account of all the enemy's motions, 
The plain runs in length from eaſt to weſt about 19 miles. 
The iſtand of Seringham is formed about fix mites N. W. of 
Ss... | © "Trichingpoly 
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Clive marched, on the 17th of March, 1752, 
with 400 Europeans, and 1100 Sepoys. They 
repulſed (c) the enemy in their march, and arrived 
at Trichinopoly on the 28th, where major Law- 
rence found himſelf at the head of an army of 
1200 Europeans and Topaſſes (d) in battalion, 
with 1200 Sepoys'in Engliſh pay: the Nabob's, 
Maiſſore (e), Tanjore (F), and Maratta (g) forces; 


Trichinopoly, by the river Cauvery, which divides itſelf into 
two branches: that to the northward takes the name of the 
Coleroon; and that to the ſouthward preſerves its old name the 
Cauvery. Each of theſe rivers, after a courſe of about go 
miles, empty themſelves into the ſea: the Coleroon at Dave- 
rotah, the Cauvery near Tranquebar, at about 20 miles diſtance 
from each other. In this iſland, facing Trichinopoly, and 
about a mile from it, ſtood the famous Pagodas of Seringham, 
ſurrounded by ſeven ſquare walls of tone. The ſpace between 
the outward and ſecond walls meaſured 310 feet, and ſo propor- 
tionably between the reſt.  Seringham was the poſt occupied 


by the enemy all the war, and was an excellent one for an 


army that would keep their communication open. Colonel 
Lawrence's Narrative, p. 15 to 20. 

(e) The Mooriſh cavalry came on near enough for grape- 
ſhot to do execution, and ſtood for ſome time, till Alum Cawn, 
who. commanded them, was killed, and about 200 more; on 
which they retreated to their camp. ibid. p. 22. 

(4) Black foot ſoldiers, deſcended from Portugueze marrying 
natives, called Topaſſes becauſe they wear hats. 

(e) The king of Maiſſore was a powerful prince, and his 
general, whoſe name was Nanderauze, was called the Dolaway. 
The capital of Maiſſore is Seringapatam. 

V/) The kingdom of Tanjore adjoins to Trichinopoly ; its 
length from the weſt to the ſea is about 100 miles; and its 
breadth along the ſea coaſt is go miles, 'The name of the 
Tanjore general was Mona 
(e) The Marattas have always had a onſiderable ſhare in 
the diſturbances of this country. They are a numerous na- 
tion, once ſettled, then diſperſed, and now re-eſtabliſhed 
throughout all parts of the Mogul's empire. Aurengzeb drove 
them out of their ſettlements to the north of Delly, — employed 
above 20 years in fruitleſs endeavours to reduce them in their 
new ſettlements in the mountainous part of the Deckan. They 
have continued wars ever ſince with all the Mogul's Subahs 

i peace with 
them, 
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being aboye 1300 horſe; and their infantry (Y), 
of all ſorts, 10,000. Colonel Lawrence conſulted 
with the Nabob, the Maiſſore general, and the 
reſt of the alliance, to ſettle the plan of operations 
for the campaign. It was agreed, to attack the 
enemy in their camp; or, if they retreated: to 
the iſland, to cut off their communication with 
the country. The enemy avoided the attack by 


getting to the Iſland. Their army was com- 


them, which they never obſerved any langer than they thought 


it their intereſt, They have themſelves had ſtrange internal 
revolutions; and, what is moſt ſtrange, the preſent governing 
men among them are bramins or prieſts, hated by the ttue Ma- 
rattas, but followed by them for pay. However, they have a 
nominal prince, called "Saha Raja. The ruling bramin on the 
Coromandel coaſt was. known by the name of Balazerow 
and he on the Malabar was called the Nanna, whoſe capital 
was Poona, about 100 miles E. S. E. of Bombay. They 
have principally enriched themſelves, by obliging the wealthy 
and more reſpectable powers, their neighbours, to be tributary 
to them, Their profeſſion was, war; yet they had neither art 
nor diſcipline : they were only pillagers, and as ſuch were formi- 

dable to the Moors. They rode hardy horſes, inured to fatigue, 


and for the moſt part fed with ſtanding corn. The common men 


had no cloathing but a turban on their head, and a ſaftrround 
their waiſt; inſtead of a ſaddle, they uſed ſuch a kind of pad as is 


recommended by. Marſhal Saxe. Truly formidable with their 


ſabres, they were fatal to troops. that were once broke. But 
the Marrattas who now joined the Engliſh, were only a body 
of horſe, freebooters, under a chief named Morarow, who 
alternately: took pay of the higheſt bidder. Mr. Cambridge a 
Account of the War in India, p. 79 to 82 is 401.22", 
) About 3000 of theſe were irregular troops called Colleries, 
who are inhabitants of the woods, under the government of 
the Polygars, another name for the Gentou governors; of 
whom the greateſt in power are the Rajahs, and the leaſt the 
Polygars. Fhe Colleries live on plunder, and are .notoriqus 
thieves, particularly for ſtealing of horſes. They creep along 
the woods with a ſpear 18 or 20 feet long, trailinig on the 
ground, which they manage on occaſion with great dexterity. 
They are troubleſome in the: field, by giving frequent alarms, 
and in their woody country it is dangerous to attack them. 
Colanel Lawrence's Narrative, p. 20, 21. 

D 3 manded 
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manded by Mr. Law, and conſiſted of 600 Eu- 
ropeans, Topaſſes, and Coffres (i) ; 1800 French 
Sepoys, and about 15,000 black cavalry and in- 
fantry (k). Major Lawrence endeavoured to cut 
off their ſupplies; and, promiſing himſelf great 
ſucceſs from the activity and vigilance of captain 
Clive, he detached him with 400 of the beſt Eu- 
ropeans, 1200 Sepoys, and 4000 horſe, to take 
poſt on the other fide of the iſland, which he hap- 
pily effected, and ſtormed Lalgoody, a mud-fort, 
where the enemy had a large magazine of grain z 
while captain Dalton took Elmiſeram, where they 
had cannon. | Fo 
Captain Clive took poſt at Samiaveram (1), from 
whence he marched to Outatoor (m), to intercept 
a party of the enemy, with a large convoy of 
ſtores, leaving only a ſmall party to ſecure his poſt 
till his return. He found no enemy or convoy 
at Outatoor, and returned immediately to Samia- 
ram. The French marched a detachment to 
| retake this poſt in his abſence, and were ignorant 
of his return when they attacked the Pagoda, on 
the 16th of April, about four in the morning. 
They diſlodged the Engliſh party, and took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the poſt, where captain Clive (#) nar- 
rowly eſcaped with his life. He miſtook the 


(7) By the French called Cafres, is now become the 

name for all Negroes who are brought to India from Caffra. 
ria, or the Cape of Good Hope, the coaſt of Guinea, or any 
other parts of Africa, and chiefly from Madagaſcar: they are 
brave and ſteady in the field. | | 

(4) Mr. Dupleix's acrount ſays 20,000 in all. 

(7) A village and Pagoda, about 10 miles from Seringam, 
and on the high road to Arcot-and Pondicherry, through which 
the enemy's convoys muſt: paſs. * „ 5 
) Fifteen miles from Samiaveram. Go 
() He arrived at the Pagoda about eleven at night, when 
his men, fatigued with fo long a march, went to ref}, and he 


* 
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French Sepays for his own; but eſcaped from them, 
and Joined his own detachment, which was under 
arms. He inſtantly ſtormed the Pagoda, and took 
it (2). He laid ſiege to Pitchunda on the 8th of 
May, and the garriſon (o) ſurrendered priſoners of 
war on the 1oth, whereby the communication of 
the enemy was cut off from the other ſide the 
Coleroon. | Es ae $f 2 
Major Lawrence then paſſed the Cauvery, and 
Mr. Law took ſhelter under cover of the walls of 
Seringam. Intelligence came that Mr. Dauteuil 


retired to his Pallankeen . Awaked, and alarmed at the firing, 
be ran immediately towards it, by which means he joined the 
French Sepoys, who were puſhing into the Pagoda; and ima- 
gining them his own troops, who endeavoured to ſcreen them- 
ſelves from an attack, began to reprimand them in the country 
language, angrily demanding what they were firing at. The 
Sepoys, in this confufion, paid little regard to him, till one of 
their officers ſuſpecting him to be an Engliſhman, drew his 
ſword, and cut at bim, which he parried, by advancing for- 
ward, and receiving the blow from near the hilt : but another 
officer of the Engliſh Sepoys accidentally coming to his aſſiſtance 
cut the fellow down, and diſengaged captain Clive, who per- 
ceiving his miſtake, and by great. good fortune getting out of 
their hands, went in ſearch of his detachment. Colonel Law- 
rence's Narrative, p. 25. Seat of the War, p. 31. | 

(=) The officer who attempted the ſtorm, was received by a 
platoon, which killed him and many of his men. Captain 
Clive then ſent for his cannon, and ſummoned the French 
officer to ſurrender, who ſallied out to diſengage himſelf ; but 
was killed in the attempt, with ſome of his people, and the reſt 
ſurrendered at diſcretion, The French Sepoys without, endea- 
voured to ſteal of, but were purſued by the Maratta horſe, 
who rode in among them, and inhumanly cut them all to 
pieces, ibid. p. 26. Genuine Account, p. 34. | 

(o) It conſiſted of 72 Europeans, 49 Topaſſes, and ſome Se- 
poys, who were ſent to the Nabob at Trichinopoly. 


HA bed ſupported by a wooden or ivory frame of fix ſcet long, and near 
three feet broad, faſtened at each end with croſs fticks to a bambooe arched 
in the middle, 15 feet long, which forms an arch over the pallankeen or 
bed, and is covered with a canopy of cloth lined with filk, and ſtiffened with 
ribs of the coc o- nut- tre. | It | 
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was at Volconda, with a large quantity of ſtores; 
upon which, captain Clive formed a party, marched 
the 27th, and_the 29th returned with Mr. Dau- 
reuil, and his whole party, priſoners (p). h 
In this ſituation Chunda Saib was diſpirited, 
his troops deſerted, and he threw himſelf under 
the protection of Monagee, which coſt him his 
life (). Mr. Law then thought of ſurrendering, 
and deſired the mediation of the Engliſh with the 
Nabob, whoſe terms (7) were accepted, and the 


/ 


(p) They conſiſted of 3 officers and 5o men; 300 Sepoys, 
and as many horſe. Mr, Dauteuil was brought priſoner to 
Trichinopoly, and was releaſed, on giving his parole not to 
ſerve againſt the Nabob. Colonel Lawrence's Narrative, p. 27, 
28.— There was taken on this occaſion 48,000 rupees. Genuine 
Account, p. 37. | | . | 

(2) He might have eſcaped to Pondicherry, but dreaded 
M. Dupleix, who in his memoire. falſly aſſerts, that major 
Lawrence himſelf ordered the death of Chunda Saib, notwith- 
ſtandiug that calumny had been clearly refuted in the country. 
Chunda Saib demanded leave of Monagee to pafs through his 
camp to Tanjore, which was readily granted; and the mo- 
ment he was in the power of his enemy, he was made a pri- 
ſoner. The next day, June 1ſt, the Nabob, the Maiſſore and 
Maratta generals, Monagee, and major Lawrence aſſembled, 
and debated how to diſpoſe of him : they were of different opi- 
nions, and the major propoſed, that the Engliſh ſhould have 
the care of him, which was by no means approved, and they 
parted, without coming to any reſolution : but ſome of Mona- 
gee's people put an end to the diſpute, by cutting off his head 
on the 3d. Colonel Lawrence's Narrative, p. 28. Genuine Ac- 
count, p. 38. 0 | 

(r) The Pagodas were to be delivered to the Nabob, with all 
the guns, ſtores, and ammunition: the Europeans, Topaſſes, 
and Coffres, were to be priſoners of war, the officers to give 
their parole not to ſerve againſt Mahomed Allee Cawn, and' his 
allies ; and the deſerters to be pardoned. Theſe articles were 
ſigned by Mr. Law on the zd June, when captain Dalton 
took poſſeſſion of Seringam, and the French marched out, 
being 600 Europeans, and 300 Sepoys. The reſt of their 
allies accepted of the Nabob's cowle, or protection, ſeparated 
and diſperſed. The Engliſh found in Seringam 30 pieces of 

| cannon, 
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French were eſcorted priſoners to Fort St. David. 
Every thing was thus happily finiſhed (5) to the 
ſouthward, and nothing remained to be done but 
to put the Nabob in quiet poſſeſſion of his territo- 
ries to the northward, where the French retained 
Gingee, and ſome other places. _ 

Major Lawrence left captain Dalton with the 
garriſon at Trichinopoly, and returned with the 
reſt of his forces to St. David. The governor of 
Madraſs reſolved to attack Gingee ; and major 
Lawrence went to him, to try if he could not diſ- 
ſuade him from the () attempt: but the governor 
declared, that he had ordered a party, and it muſt 
20. Mr. Dupleix collected new troops at Pondi- 


* y__ wy 


cannon, 10 of which were 18 and 12 pounders, the reſt field 
pieces, two large mortars, a number of cohorns, and a great 

uantity of ammunition, and all kinds of military ſtores. Colonel 
| pre Narrative, p. 29. Genuine Account, p- 39. 

() During the courſe of this war, the Engliſh killed, and 
took priſoners, an army much more numerous than their own, 
with all their artillery, which amounted to 40 pieces of can- 
non, and 10 mortars. They found among the priſoners about 
30 French officers, and upwards of 800 private men. Theſe 
ated as allies to the rebels, who almoſt deſtroyed the country 
while the Engliſh aſſiſted the lawful prince; who was ſo ſenſi- 
ble of his obligation to them, that major Lawrence, in his let- 
ter of the-12th June, 1752, ſaid, © he had great hopes the 
6 _— company would be able to carry on their trade in 
« India to more advantage. than any other European nation.“ 
In ſhort, the whole buſineſs of this war was effectuated in a few 
ſieges, ind ſome ſkirmiſhes, in ſeveral of which not a man of 
the Engliſh was loſt : ſo that, in reducing the country to the 
Nabob's qbedience, and making near 1000 Europeans priſoners, 
the Engliſh had not 5o men killed. Sear of the War, p. 32. 

(% Gingee is fituated to the weſt of Pondicherry ; it is ſur- 
rounded with mountains, and conſiſts of twotowns, called the Great 
and Little Gingee. They are both ſurrounded by one wall, 
three miles in circumference, which incloſes the two towns, 
and five mountains of rugged rock, on the ſummits of which 
were five forts. The place was well ſupplied with all manner 
of ſtores, and garriſoned by 150 Europeans, with Sepoys and 
black people in | great _— 


cherry, 


flux, which ſoon carried him off. ibid. p. 34. 
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cherry, and proclaimed Raja Saib, fon of Chunda 
Saib, Nabob of the | gow He alſo pretended, 
that the Mogul had appointed him goyernor of 
this part of the Carnatick, and endeavoured to 
ſupport the character of Subah of the Deckan (u). 
| Major Kinneer was ſent with a detachment of 


200 Europeans from the army at Trivedy; and 


the Nabob alſo ſent about 600 horſe, with 1500 
Sepoys. They marched the 23d of July, and 
arrived before Gingee the 26th, The French ſent 
a party from Pondicherry of 200 Europeans, and 
1500 Sepoys, to relieve the place ; upon which, 
major Kinneer left it, to meet the French. He at- 
tacked them at Vickarivandy; but was warmly 
received, and obliged to retreat (w). The French 
Joined this party with all the force they could bring 
into the field, and marched cloſe to the bounds 
of Fort St. David, from whence the Engliſh troops 
marched out and encamped. Captain Schaub's 
company was alſo ſent from Madraſs by ſea, and 
in boats, which were intercepted by a French ſhip 


© (=) Mr. Dupleix was not eaſily caſt down; his pride ſup- 
ported him, and his mind was full of reſources, The injuſtice 


of his cauſe never diſturbed him ; and, in conſequence of his 


pretended appointment, he kept his durbar, or court, ſat on a 
ſofa, and received preſents from his council as well as the na- 
tives, like a prince of the country. The ſhips from Europe 
brought a large reinforcement, to which Mr. Dupleix added 
all the ſailors fzom the company's ſhips, and ſent Laſcars on 
board to navigate them to China. Colonel Lawrence's Narra- 
tive, p. 31, He expected the Prince, a very large French 
company's ſhip, with Mr. de la Touche, and 700 men: but 
this ſhip was burnt in her paſſage to India, and ſcarce a man 
ſaved. ibid. p. 35. | 

(w) He was wounded in the leg, and many of his men and 
officers were killed. The major almoſt recovered of his wound; 
but, fretting at his diſappointment, was ſeized wtih a fever and 
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from Pondicherry, and the whole company taken 


as priſoners of war (4). 5 

Major Lawrence returned to St. David the 16th 
of Auguſt, and took the field with 400 Eu 
1700, Sepoys, and 4000 of the Nabob's troops, 
with nine pieces of cannon. The French were 
commanded by Mr. de Kerjean, a nephew of Mr. 
Dupleix; who had 400 Europeans, 1500 Sepoys, 
and 500 horſe. The two armies engaged on 
the 26th, about four miles from Fort St. David, 
when the French were defeated (y) with conſi- 
derable loſs (z). gh 

As the Monſoon (a) was coming on, captain 
Clive was ſent, with a ſmall detachment, to take 
Cowlong (5), and Chengataput (c), which he 
performed. The troops were then cantoned at 
Trivedy : but the Nabob's forces left him, and 
the Marattas declared for the French, who till 


ſupported Salabatzing as prince of the Deckan z 


| open viola. 
tion of the peace then ſubſiſting between the Engliſh and French; 
ſacred there, as well as in Europe, though they were allies in 
different cauſes, ibid, | 
0) The Engliſh attacked the French camp at dawn of day, 
and received a briſk fire from the French cannon, The ſmall 
arms ſoon began: the Engliſh advanced firing; and the French 
ſtood their found till their bayonets met, when they were ſoon 
put into diſorder, and fled to Arencopang. ibid. p. 36. 

(z) Mr. Kerjean, 15 officers, and 100 private men were, 
made priſoners, and many more were wounded, or fell in the 
engagement. Their artillery, conſiſting of 8 cannon, with all 
their ammunition, tumbrels, and ftores, fell into the hands of 


the Engliſh, who had one officer killed, 4 wounded, and 78 


— 


men killed and wounded. 
() A ſeaſon of heavy rains and ſtorms, which begin about 
this month, and generally continue to December. 

(5) A fort 16 miles S. of Madraſs. 

(c) Forty miles S. of Madraſs. This was an exceeding ſtron 
fort, being almoſt encompaſſed by a moraſs, and furround 
with two walls, the ramparts of which were 16 feet thick, a 

— 
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though the Mogul had appointed Shaw Abadin 
Cawn to that dignity.  - gd 7 
About this time captain Clive (d) embarked 
for England; and the Maiſſoreans endeavoured 
to ſeize Trichinopoly. They attacked captain Dal- 
ton's advanced poſt, where they ſurprized fixty 
Europeans, and ſome Sepoys, who were all cut 
to pieces. T 
The year 1753 was opened with freſh hoſtilities 
on the ſide of the European ſettlements, where 
both armies (e) took the field in January near 
Trivedy: but major Lawrence could not 
bring the French to a cloſe engagement, and was 
obliged to march to the relief of Trichinopoly. 
He marched through the Tanjore country, where 


he had an interview (f) with the king, who promiſed 


him 3000 horſe, and as many foot. The army 


wet ditch, faced with ftone, 16 feet wide, quite round the 
outward fort, and another half round the inner. This place 
capitulated the iſt of October; and the officer who commanded, 
was then priſoner on parole. | 

(4) He arrived at Plymouth the 10th October, 1753, and in- 
formed the company of the ſituation of affairs in India. The 
directors preſented him with a rich ſword, ſet with diamonds, 
in reward of his great ſervices. Seat of the War, p. 33. ' 
(e) The Engliſh had 700 Europeans, 2000 Sepoys, 1000 
of the Nabob's cavalry, and their own little troop of 20. The 
French had 500 Europeans, 2000 Sepoys, a troop of horſe, 


and 4000 Marattas. Colonel Lawrence's Narrative, p. 41. 
) This was on the of 4th April. The king was attended 


by his whole court, who made a very magnificent and ſplendid 
appearance, He was eſcorted by 3000 horſe well mounted, 
and a great many elephants in filver trappings. After ceremo- 
niouſly paſſing each other in their palankeens, the major was 
conducted to a pleaſant garden, and there received by the king, 
under a pavilion, ſupported by pillars of filver, elegantly co- 
vered and -furniſhed. After a refreſhment of fruits, a ſhower 
of roſe-water, and being anointed with other roſes, the major 
was diſmiſſed, with preſents of elephants, horſes, and firpahs ®, 


* A rich dreſs of that country. 


arrived 
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arrived at Trichinopoly on the 6th of May, when 
they found Nanderauze, the Maiſſorean general on 
the iſland, with a ſuperior force (g). In the mean time, 
the French took Trivedy (), and marched from 
thence towards Trichinopoly, where a ſharp ſkir- 
miſh happened on the 26th of June, in which the 
commander (i) of the Marattas was killed. Two 
or three more ſuch encounters would have left all 
the Engliſh on the plains of Trichinopoly, if 
major Lawrence received no reinforcement : but, 
at this time, ſome ſhips arrived on the coaſt from 
England with recruits, and a detachment of 170 
men, with ſome Sepoys, were ſent to Trichinopoly, 
where the major was joined by them, and alſo by 
Monagee with 3000 Tanjorean horſe, and 2000 
Sepoys, The French were alſo reinforced, and 
were ſuperior in battalion. Another engagement 
happened in Auguſt, within ſight of the town. 
The French were defeated (&), and the Engliſh 


(e) The Maiſſoreans were 10,000 horſe, 6009 black infantry, 
and about 100 Europeans, with a good train of artillery, The 
Engliſh could only muſter 500 men in battalion, and 2000 

Sepoys. | 
| 6 Captain Chaſe was left here with 150 Europeans, and 

oo Sepoys. A party of them made a ſally, in which 60 

uropeans, and two companies of Sepoys, were either put to 
the ſword, or taken priſoners. The place was then cannonaded, 
and the garriſon obliged their commander to capitulate. This 
gallant young man was ſo ſenfibly affected with his misfortune, 
that it threw him into a fever, of which he died ſoon after at 
Pondicherry. Colonel Lawrence's Narrative, p. 46. 
(i) His name was Ballapa, who was nephew of Morarow. 
Major Lawrence knew this young man, when he was on the 
Engliſh fide; a youth of great ſpirit and courage, and an ex- 
cellent horſeman. His body being found in the field, was 
ſent back to his friends, in the major's pallankeen. 

(4) They had above 100 men killed; and left many wounded, 
with three cannon, on the field. The Engliſh had about 40 
men killed and wounded: but among the former was captain 
Kirk, who was killed at the head of his favourite grenadiers. 
ibid. p. 50. , 

brought 
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brought a large convoy (7) of proviſions into Tri- 
chinopoly. 

In September, major Lawrence was Joined by 
another () reinforcement from the ſettlement, and 
attacked the enemy on the 21ſt. e paſſed the 
Black camp eafily, and came up to the French 
at dawn of day : his troops formed as they marched, 
and attacked as they formed. His right ſoon drove 
their left; and his center and rear diviſions, the 
right and center of their line, The affair was 
ſoon decided every where; and the French left be- 
hind them their camp ſtanding, all their artillery, 
being eleven pieces of cannon, with their comman- 
dant Mr. Aſtruc, and nine officers priſoners, with 
about 100 men killed and wounded on the field 
of battle, and almoſt as many priſoners. The 
Engliſh had 70 men, and ſix officers, killed and 
wounded (). The French, having thus left the 
Engliſh maſters of the plain and an open com- 
munication, eſcaped over the river to the ifland, 
where they at laſt collected their ſcattered army; 
while the Engliſh took Weyaconda (o). The Mon- 


(1) Some thouſands of bullocks, laden with proviſions from 
Tanjore. ibid. p. 48. 

(m) Tt was commanded by captain Ridge, with ſome men 
and officers from Europe, about 150 Europeans, and 300 
Sepoys. ibid. p. 52. 

(=) Major Lawrence received a {light wound in his arm; and 
captain Kilpatrick a ſhot through his body. The captain con- 
cluding his wound muſt be mortal, would not permit any of his 

people to. ſtay by him, but ſent them to join their company 
in Eren of the enemy. Some ſtraggling Maratta horſe came 
up in the mean time, and, according to cuſtom, cut him with 
their ſabres as they paſſed, which would have been repeated by 
others; but the ſurgeon ſeeing him in that danger, ſtood and 
protected him till the ſucceſs of the day cleared the field of * 
enemy. ibid. p. 54. 

(a) The garriſon conſiſted of 200 black infantry, who were 
Cut in pieces by the Sepoys ibid. 


ſoon 
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ſoon was then coming on, which occafioned major 
Lawrence to canton his troops at Koiladdy (). 
The Nabob continued with him : bur Monagee 
and the Tanjore troops returned home. 

Captain Kilpatrick was then ill of his wounds 
at Trichinopoly, where he ſucceeded captain Dalton: 
in the command, The French had received ſome 
reinforcements from Pondicherry, and their whole 
army, under Mr. Maiſſin, crofſed the river on the 
275th of November at night, to attack Trichino- 
poly (2). The French were 800, and 600 were 
to eſcalade, while Mr. Maiſſin, with 200, and 
a body of Sepoys, were to wait the event, pre- 
pared to ſecond and join the firſt party, when they 
had got over the wall. At three in the morning 
they paſſed the ditch, which was almoſt dry. They 
placed their ladders, and the whole 600 mounted 
on the battery, without interruption, or the leaſt 
alarm to the garriſon (r). They turned two cannon 
on the battery againſt the town, and diſcharged 
them with a volley of ſmall arms, their drums beat- 
ing, and their ſoldiers crying our vive /a roy. They 
were perſuaded that firing alone would frighten the 
garrifon : but captain Kilpatrick inſtantly ordered 
.A party to the place attacked, and others to their 


(p) About 15 miles eaſt of Triehinopoly, and commands 
the paſs of the iſland. The Engliſh were very ſiekly here; 
loſing ſix officers in as many weeks, and a great many 
foldiers. 

2) Their forces were diſtributed agreeable to the different 
falle attacks they were to make. The real one was to be made by 
the French batallion on Dalton's battery, which was the center 
of the weſt face. ibid. p. 55. 

) The guard appointed for the garriſon was of 50 Sepoys, 
with their officers, and twe European gunners. The rounds 
had gone at 1'2 o'clock, and found them preſent and alert: but 
when the French came, they were moſtly abſent, or, with the 
two European gunners, aſleep. The piquet was alarmed by two 
or three ſhot, and the garriſon was ſoon prepared. 7bid p. 56. 


reſpective 
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reſpective alarm poſts. The French, after their 
diſcharge, came down from the battery, and were 
between the two walls. They attempted the inner 
wall; in which they were defeated {s), and then 
only thought of making their eſcape, or ſcreening 
themſelves from the fire of the garriſon. The firſt 
was impracticable, as their ladders were moſtly de- 
ſtroyed, and they within the firſt wall: yet ſome 
attempted leaping off the battery into the ditch; 
but the greater number lay hid under the parapet, 
till day appeared and diſcovered them, who alſo 
made uſe of the light to beg for quarter, which 
was granted them (7). 

Major Lawrence ſent a reinforcement. to the 
garriſon the next day; and thus ended the year 
1753 (4). 5 | 

Mr. Buſſy, with his army, was ſtill attending and 
ſupporting Salabatzing, to the northward, as prince 
of the Deckan : while the Mogul Shaw Hamer 


() The frequent flaſhes of fire, occaſioned by the briſkneſs 
of the attack and defence, were the only guide the Engliſh 
artillery officer had to direct the pointing of his guns; with 
which he ſo well ſucceeded, having loaded them with grape, 
as to ſhatter the ladders, kill a number of men, and entirely 
diſappoint their well-concerted ſcheme. ibid. p. 56. as 

(%) The French had 365 Europeans taken priſoners, 65 of 
whom were wounded, Eight officers were alſo priſoners, and 
moſt of them wounded ; beſides forty private, and one officer 
killed. They acknowledged themſelves that many more were 
wounded or lamed, who were carried off to the iſland, ibid. 


P. $7- | 

5 (2) Had the Engliſh been able to purſue their fortune, their 
advantages would have been real: but, inſtead of it, their ſuc- 
ceſſes were only a reſpite, and they ſoon had the ſame to go 
over again ; having however, the conſolation to think they 
had done all they could againſt ſo great a ſuperiority, * A 
« ſuperiority, ſays colonel Lawrence, which I am often aſhamed 
« to mention, for fear my veracity ſhould be called in queſtion.” 
ibid. p. 58. 


Was 
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was' depoſed (), and; facqerded- by Allum (Geer; 
During this time, the two gavernors of , Fork St, 
George and Pondicherry. were endeavouring to ne; 
gociate; and, after a todiaus Sorreſpondence, it was 
to hold a congreſs at Sadraſs (x). Mr. 
Saunders ſent Mr. Palk and Mr. Vanſittart, 
commiſſaries on the Engliſh-fide; and Mr. Dupleix 
ſent the father L'Avaur, ſuperior general of the 
Jeſuits in India, and Meſfievrs' de Kerjean and 
de Bauſſet. The congreſs was opened in January: 
but came to (y) nothing, and the commiſſaries were 
recalled on both ſides. oda e 115 
The French ſeized the advantage; and, on the 
15th of February, attacked and defeated a ſtrong 
(w) This change was occaſioned by the following event. 
The Mogul ſent Shah Abadin Cawn, the buckſhee, at the head 
df 90,000 horſe, to ſuppreſs an irruption of the Raſhpoots, who 
are reckoned the beſt ſoldiers in Indoſtan. He ſucceeded in this 
expedition, which made the Mogul jealous he would dethtone 
him, and a ſcheme was laid to put him to death: but Shak 
Abadin Can returned to Delly, and ſeized the Mogul, whoſe 
debaucheries made him a ſcandal to the dignity of the.throne. 
The Buckſhee aſſembled the Omrahs®, and placed on the throne 
Allum Geer, a near relation to the late Mogul. The depoſed 
prince, according to the eruel poliey of their government, wWas 
immediately deprived of his fight. id. p. 59. o 
(*) A Dutch ſettlement between Madraſs and Pondicherry, 
) Mr. Dupleix was capable of deing any thing to carry 
a point. He furniſhed his commiſſaries with what they called 
des pieces authentiques, from the Mogul, and other officers: under 
his governor general from the Kriſtna to the ſea: but an un- 
lucky miſtake proved it all to be a forgery. ibid. p. 60, 61. The 
roceedings of the commiſſaries at Sadlraſs, are fully ſet forth 
by Mr. Cambridge, at the end of his hiſtory, and contain 46 
pages. FOE 903" YL | 931% 30 Lat of © . 


* Privy counſellors, men of the firſt dignity and ſamily in:the ire. 
They are under the Vizir, but are moſtly; concerned:in- all the revgluyiens 
of the Bate, and commonly their intereſt elects and depoſes the Mogul... . 
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Party (2) ſent by miafer Lawrenet to efcort/ proviſions 
to the camp before Trichinopoly : but, on the 23th 


of May, the Engliſfebtained an advantage over 
the French (a), who fetufned to the iſland. Major 
Lawrence received another reinforceinent of Euro- 
peans from Bombay under capthin Forbes, and 
ain encamped before 1 T richinopoly (o. The 


bs UL CG MITGT © & 

6 Jt ee of two captains, fix officers, ang; 180 men 
rank and file, four pieces of cannon, and 8 Sepoy "Ty They 
were attacked on their march from Killicattth, and within 2 
mile of that place, by 120 French infantry, to companies of 
deſerters about the ſame number, the French top | of about 
6000 Sepoys, all the Maiſſore cavalry, and the, Marattas, in all 
about 10,000, with ſeven pieces of cannon. They were either 
taken or cut to pieces. In this unhappy affair, 134 men were 
priſoners, 100 of which were wounded. Of the eight officers four 
were killed, and three wounded, only one eſcaping. -: Their four 
cannon, and about 70001. in money, with all, their. proviſions, 
fell into the hands of the enemy. Major. Lawrence thought this 
was a moſt heavy ſtroke upon his brave handful of men, above 

a third, and his beſt troops; for among them were the com- 
pany of grenadiers, who had always behaved ſo well on every 
occaſion, where bravery and reſolution were. to be denn. 
ibid. p. 63. 

(a) The Engliſh conſiſted of 12 OY in battalion 360 men}. 

1500 Sepoys, the Engliſh troop of 11 men, and a few of the Na- 
bob's horſe, with three pieces of cannon. The French had 500 
Europeans, their two companies of deſertets, their troop of 50, 
about-5000 Sepoys, and all the Maiſſore cavalry. ,, Every ſhot 
of the Engliſh cannon took place in the French, battalion, who 
were ſo much galled by the briſkneſs of the cannonade, that 
they gave. way, when the Jucky minute was improved, by the 
Engliſh advancing and giving them a fire, which compleated 
what the cannon had began. The Engliſh had fix officers 
wounded out of nine, 59 private men killed and wounded, and 
about 200 Sepoys : but the enemy's loſs was much more con- 
fiderable. The field of battle was near the Engliſh camp. 
ibid. p. 66. 
; 00 He was alſo joined by Monagee with the Tanjoreans, 
when his army conſiſted of 1200 men in battalion, 3000 Sepoys, 
and 14 cannon; beſides the Tanjoreans, who were 2500 horſe, 
and _ foot, with ſome field pieces. ibid. p. 70. 
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French were alſo teinforced; but continued ſtill 
encamped behind their pagodas on the iſland. 
The article in diſpute between the En glich and 
French Eaſt India companies, became — object 
of miniſterial conſideration in Europe. It was 
propoſed, that a line ſnould be drawn to ſeparate 
their reſpective territories; and that the conditions 
of a neutrality onld be ſettled; which both par- 
ties ſnould obſetve, whenever a war broke. out 
among the Indian Princes. This negotiation was, 
begun between the earl of Holderneſſe and monſieur 
Duvelaer : but they found it very difficult to ſettle 
on an equal footing the exchange of LErTIEREIFS 
between the. two. cempanies. > ON 1 
It was obſerved, that the the war in India was 
firſt occaſioned by the Engliſh company's rejecting 
the offers of neutrality made by the French, with 
reſpect to that country, and that it had been con- 
tinued by the government four years, at the ex- 
pence of more than a million of money, eight large 
ſhips of war, and many valuable lives, upon a 
ſuppoſition that the trade, under an excluſive char- 
ter, was gainful both to individuals and the public. 
This ſuppoſition Was diſproved in an account, 
whereby it appeared, that the payment of 8 per 
cent. on the trade, during the years 1752 and 
1753, produced a deficiency of 264, 300]. This 
loſs. muſt at laſt be ſuſtained by every individual, 
as time muſt rather increaſe than diminiſh it; for 
it was ſaid there was annually a loſs to the public 
of 660,0001. by the exportation of that value in 
bullion, for which England received nothing in re- 
turn, that was either neceſſary to . or cou aa em- 
my its manufacturers (0). 


00 4 6c Thoughts on the proj fate of our trad to is 1754. ; 
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The Eaſt India ſtock in 1753, conſiſted of 
3.200,00 l. upon which they divided 8 pen cent. 


and their ſtock was then 186 or 8); and the 
government paid them 3 per cent. upon that 
3, 200, 00]. N e 22603 iini 10 


It is but a ſmall part of India where the Engliſh: 
company have forts, and that only in the neigh- 
bourhood of Indoſtan; as Bombay, the coaſts of 
Malabar and Coromandel, Bengal, Bencoolen ix 
the iſland of Sumatra, and ſome other ſmall forts; 
beſides the iſland of St. Helena, When a war hap- 
pens there, the nation muſt be at the expence of 
ſending fleets and troops upon extraordinary occa- 
ſions; for a trading company ſhould not be turned 
ihto a military one, © 5 eo le 7 3d 
A war was carried on in that country for almoſt 
four years with various ſucceſs; in which the French 
acted as auxiliaries on one ſide, and the Engliſh 
as auxiliaries to the other. On the Engliſh/ fide; 
their — _—_— and alt the factors — 
arms, to de their properties. They 
on curbed by 'the 'mutiny bal deſertion a, yer 
they beat the French, and the vaſt armies of the 
Moors and Indians under the French Nabob. The 
French Company had their troops ſent over by 
their king, who might be at the expence of main- 
taining them; but they were kept up in the name 
of the Company; becauſe it is impoſſible ever to treat 
in the name of the crown with any of thoſe eaſtern 
princes, who are haughtyeven to a degree of ridicule. 
The Engliſh company ſent over Swiſs recruits to 
that country, which (4) diſguſted che Engliſh ſol- 
(4) When Madraſs was taken in 1746, the 200 ſoldiers in 
iſon were commanded by a firſt lieutenant, Peter Eckman, 
an ignorant ſuperannuated Swede, who-was-a. common- ſofdier 
fifty years before, Governor Morſe s Letter, p. 102. 


diers; 
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diers ; and it was ſo natural to ſuppoſe that fome 
of them would defert to the French, that when 
Dupleix heard of it, he ſaid, he was very much 
< obliged to the Engliſh Company for ſending: 
* over recruits for the troops under his command.” 

As commodore Barnet was ſent with a ſqua- 
dron (e) in 1544, to aſſiſt the Enghſh company 
in their Indian ſettlements; ſo rear admiral Wat- 
ſon, and commodore Pococke, were no ſent with 
a ſquadron to the Eaſt Indies. This ſquadron (7) 
failed from Corke in Ireland, with Aldercron's 


le) It conſiſted of one ſhip of 60 guns, three of 50, one of 
40, and one of 20; which ſeemed calcalated only for a cruiſ- 
—_— —: | * | | 
lt conſiſted of the Kent of 70 guns, the Eagle of 60, the 
Briſtol and Saliſbury of 50, the Bridgewater of 24, and the 
King fiſher floop, which ſailed from Spithead 1 2th March 1754 
ynder admiral Watſon, who was ſoon followed by the Cumber- 
land of 66 guns, and the Tyger of 60, under commodore Po- 
cocke. Charles Watſon, Eſq; was captain of the Princeſs 

Louiſa, in 1741, on board of which ſhip admiral Vernon then 
hoiſted his flag, at the ſiege of Carthagena. Hi. of the War. 
vol. i. p. 120, Captain Watſon, with the captains Boſcawen 
and Broderick, commanded at the two ſucceſsful attacks on the 
Barradera battery. big. p. 135, 139.—In 1743, he commanded 
the Dragon of 60 guns, one of the ſhips in the center divi- 
fion under admiral Matthews, in the engagement off Toulon, 
where he was one of thoſe captains who fignalized themſelves 
in ſupporting the admiral. ibid. vol. ii. p. 468, 478, 480. 
— He was again captain of the Princeſs. Louiſa in 1747, in 
the fleet commanded by the admirals Anſon and Warren, 
when they took the French ſquadron commanded by M. de 
la Jonquiere. ibid. vol. iv. p. 474. The ſame year, he was in the 
ſame ſhip in the fleet under admiral] Hawke, when he took the 
Freneh ſquadron commanded by M. de Letenduer, and captain 
Watſon began the engagement, ihid, p. 483, 485.— And in 
1748, he was made rear-admiral of the blue. ibid. p. 537. 
George Pococke, Efq; was made a captain, 1ſt Auguſt 1738: 
and, in 1748, on the death of commodore Legge, he com- 
manded the ſquadron ſtationed off the Leeward iſlands. = 
p. 498. The condutt Jobn Crook/panks, E/q; P. 46. His reply to 
edniral Knowles, p. 21. | * A 
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regiment (g) of foot on board, in March 17543, 
and the whole ſquadron arrived at Fort St. David in 
October following, when a ceſſation of arms was. 
agreed upon between the Engliſh. and French, 

About this time the French ſhips had conn BY 
Mr. Godeheu, commiſſary- general and governor- 
general of all their Indian ſettlements, with 1500. 
Europeans. Propoſals. of peace were immediately 
made by the new French governor, and a ſuſpen- 
ſion of arms was agreed on, which actually took 
place on the 11th of October 1734. This ſuſpen- 
ſion conſiſted of nine articles, whereby it was 
agreed, that all acts of hoſtility ſhould ceaſe for 
three months between the two nations in all the 
Carnatick : their troops were not to act either as 
principals or auxiliaries; and ſhould oblige their 
allies to enter into the ſame agreement: both 
nations were to enjoy a free commerce; and pri- 
ſoners were to be mutually exchanged (5). 

Mr. Palk and Mr. Vanſittart were ſent to Pon- 
dicherry, and returned with a proviſional trea- 
ty (i), and the truce. The treaty conſiſted of 
eleven articles, whereby the territories and poſſeſ- 
fions i) of each nation were limited and con- 


(2) The 39th regiment. | = 5 
() Colonel Lawrence's Narrative, p. 71, 72. | 

(i) This treaty was concluded between Thomas Vain. 
4 ders, Eſq; preſident for the honourable » Engliſh: company 
* on the coaſt of Coromandel and Orixa, governor of Fort 
St! George, &c. and the Sieur Charles Robert Godeheu, com- 
« miſſary for his moſt chriſtian majeſty, commander general of 
« all the French ſettlements on both fides the Cape of Good 
Hope and at China; preſident of all the councils there eſta⸗ 
«« blifhed, and director. general of the India company of France.” 
It : whs'figned by the French governor at Pondicherry, on the 
26th' of December, and by the SER — at _ St. 
George, on the 31ſt. 

((y The two companies were to renounce, for. ever. all 
Mooriſh government and dignity ; and ſhould, never. .interfers 
in any gufference that might ariſe between the princes of the 


country: 
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firmed, upon theſe conditions on both ſides;55: that 
although they were not to be a law for à de- 
i finitive treaty in Europe, they ſhould produce 
« 2 truce between the two nations and their allies, 
until news was received in India of the anſwers 
* made in Europe concerning this agreement; 
* which anſwers were to be communicated as 
&« ſoon as they ſhould arrive by the ſhips of either 
* nation. , Every thing was to remain on the 
* footing"of uti poſſidetis, until the arrival of ſuch 
„ anſwers to thee: articles; which ſhould be ſubmit- 
* ted to the deciſion of the two companies, under 
the pleaſure. and approbation of the two crowns : 
* and the indemnification! the/two nations might 
*© expect for the expences of the war, ſhould be 
* amicably adjuſted in the definitive treaty.“ The 
truce (1) contained twelve articles, which were 
to promote the re-eftabliſhmenr of tranquility; in 
this part of India: it was totake place on the 1 1th 
of January, 1755, when all hoſtilities ſhould ceaſe; 
and be in force until they were informed in India 
of the anſwers made in Europe c—— the 
proviſional treatetetg. 

Mr. Dupleix was removed from his government, 


and returned with the next ſhips for Europe, which | 


country: << all places, except thoſe which ſhould be —_ 
lated in the definitive treaty to remain in the poſſeiion of the 
two nations, ſhould. be delivered up to the Moors. In the 
Tanjore country, the Engliſh Wood poflef Davecottah, and 
the French Karical. On the Coromandel coaſt, the French 
ſhould poſleſs Pondicherry ; and the Engliſh Fort St 
and Fort St. David. Mazülipatäm and Divy were to be 
.ceded ; or, if tlie French ] held one,” the 'Engliſh ſhould retain 
the other. The rivers of Natzapore and lageram were to de 
free. And as the Engliſh had Vizagapatam in the Chickakul 
. the French were to ſettle a factory there on an equality 
wi rag 
= An was ſigned” at the ſame time with the proviſonaltreaty ; 
whic it confirmed. 
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was. another event of great importance to the tran- 
quility of India, where nothing farther was under- 
taken, except an expedition into the Madura and 
Tinnevelly countries, under the command of 
lieutenant colonel Heron (in), to collect the reve- 
nues for the Nabob, and make the ſubordinate go- 
vernors acknowledge his authority. The colonel, 
in January 1755, marched to Monapat, a village 
about thirty miles from Trichinopoly, where the 
neighbouring Polygars ſent their officers to ſettle 
their accounts. The Nabob left him at Madura (u); 
of which he took poſſeſſion. After taking ſome 
other ſmall forts, the army marched for Tinne- 
velly (o), and arrived: the 25th of February: but 
it was ordered to return as ſoon as poſſible to 


Trichinopoly, on advice of the approach of Sala- 


batzing, who entered Maiſſore, and levied the re- 
venues of that rich province (ↄ). Colonel Heron 
ſet out from Tinnevelly on the 2d of May, and 
returned to Madura on the 21ſt. He left it the 
28th, and ſeized a large number of religious images 
at Colguddy Pagoda. The Colleries were inſtigated 
by the Bramins to reſcue their gods, which they 


(im) This gentleman had been lieutenant colonel of general 
Oglethorpe's regiment in Georgia, and was now major of the 
company's forces. | 


(i, Theeapita! of the kingdom of Madura, about 60 miles 


ſouth of Trichinopoly. It is a ſtrong Indian town, encompaſſed 


with a wall like Trichinopoly ; but, being of much greater ex- 
tent, would require a very large garriſon to defend it. The 


garriſon retired farther into the country, to a ſmall fort, whither 
they carried their moſt valuablę effects, and military ſtores: 
but the greater part of the inhabitants remained, and feemed 
well ſatisfied wich the change of government. Mr. Cambridge's 


Tranſactions on rhe Coaſt of Coromandel, p. 84. 
le) About 60 miles S. of Madura, 


= D 


(p) He carried back with him 52 lack of rupees, and each 


lack is equal to 12,5001, ſterling.— The monies collected by 


colonel Heron did not amount to the charges of the ps, 
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boldly effected in the Natam woods (). The army 
purſued their march, and reached Trichinopoly 
the 6th of June. Colonel Heron was tried by a 
court martial for miſ-condutt in this expedition, 
which was proved againſt him in ſome inſtances. 
He left a garrifon of 500' men at Trichinopoly, 
under the command of major Kilpatrick: and 
the Nabob was triumphantly conducted to his 
capital, where he was met by colonel Lawrence, 
who invited him to Madraſs (7), and ſettled che 

roper meaſures for collecting his revenues, which 
beide be equally mem en himſelf and the 
n 

Every ching conti ;nved quiet on the coaſt of 
Coromandel : but, in 1956, admiral Watſon had 
an opportunity of dMinguiſhing himſelf on the 
coaſt of Malabar againſt Tulagree Angria, a 
Rajah near Surat: as alfo in the kingdom of Ben- 
gal, againſt the viceroy Surajah Dowla, who was 
excited by the French to commit an unexampled 
act of barbarity againſt the Engliſh at Calcutr 
for which he was afterwards depoſed by colon 
Clive, and Jaffier Ally Cawn placed on the throne 
by his Engliſh allies, — he amply compenſated 
for all their loſſes, and liberally rewarded for their 
aſſiſtance. This new viceroy expelled the French 
out of- the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa : 
he declared that the enemies of the Engliſh were his 
enemies; and enlarged the Engliſh territories round 
their principal ſettlement. 


(4) As the baggage was paſſing fome. frong defiles, they 
ruſhed from the thickets in great numbers, recovered their 
idols, deſtroyed ſeveral cartiages, ſtabbed à hundred 3 
killed ſome men, and carried off a an of baggage. 
Cambridge's Tranſacriom, &c. p. 86. 

00 He was received, on the zoth of Auguſt, at che com- 
pany's garden-koufe by the - governor, the admirals Watſon 
and Focecke, and moſt of the 88 1 the plors. ibid. 
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Hoſtilities. began very carly on the coaſt of 
Africa, where the Engliſh were not only, attacked 
by the French, but alto by. the Dutch, in 1750 
The Dutch director- general upon that . coaſt de- 
clared war againſt the Engliſh, ; attacked the fort 
of Dixcove, ſeized the Engliſh. veſſels and cannoes 
at ſea, and continued hoſtilities till: the end of 
December, when that fort remained inveſted by 
them. About the ſame time, two French men of 
war attempted to make a ſettlement upon the 
Engliſn territory of Annamaboe on that coaſt ; 
and, in repelling theſe hoſtilities of the rk 
and preventing this incroachment attempted by 
the French, the Engliſh preſident of the council (5) 
on the coaſt of Affica, —— all the ſupplies 
ſent him by the company, and a large ſum. of his 
own. 

The French, in the year 1752, ſent Monſieur de 
Salvert with a ſquadron (t) to the coaſt pf Africa, 
to build a fort, and make a ſettlement at Anna- 
maboe, which was begun in March, when com- 
modore Buckle arrived upon the coaſt of Guinea 
with a Britiſh ſquadron (2), and deſired the French 
to deſiſt, or he ſhould be obliged to compel them 
by force to abandon their enterprize, as the pro- 
perty or right to that (w) place belonged to the 


(5) The parliament, in 1756, voted Mr. Roberts 6,0321, 
for his expences. This inſult committed by the Dutch ſtands 
upon record in the votes of the Britiſh houſe of commons; and 
it is an indignity to the nation that the Dutch have not made a 
proper ſatis faction: inſtead of which, they carried on. all the 
trade of our enemies in a time of open war. i? 

(t) -Qne:ſhip;of 64 guns, one of 54, and another of 20. 

(A*) Three men of war, and the Badger ſloop. 


(w) In 1755, the parliament granted 60001, for building; a 
fort at Annamaboe. 
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crown of Great Britain. The Frencheommodore 
was unwilling to depart till the- Britiſh commo- 
dore made ready fortan engagement, and then 
the French thought fit to ſteer off, and quit tis 
coaſt: but tlie court of Verſailles pretended; that 
the two commodores behaved to each other with 
the greateſt politeneſs, and perfectly conſiſtent wich- 
the ftri# union that ſubſiſted between the two 
Gn 1 esd un n entging 
The royal African company of England had 
their firſt charter granted by king Charles II. 
but this was no excluſive trade like that to the 
Eaſt Indies (x). The company were not able to 
maintain their forts and ſettlements; and, in 1752, 
were diveſted of their charter, poſſeſſions, and ef- 
fects, which were veſted in the new corporation of 
„the company of merchants trading to Africa.” 
The parliament granted 112,1421. as a full ſatis- 
faction to the old company, for being diveſted of 
their charter and poſſeſſions; and captain Pye, in 
purſuance of directions from the lords of the 
admiralty, took a ſurvey of their forts (y) and 
caſtles. It ſoon (2) appeared that the preſent 
law, which conſtituted a free and open African 
company, was the beſt that could be eſtabliſhed ; 
and that the trade to Africa had flouriſhed more 


a" 0 Pay . 
4 p 


(x) In the act paſſed 23d George II. for extending and im. 
proving the trade to Africa, it was recited, that . the trade 
„to and from Africa, being very advantageous to Great Bri- 
„ tain; and neceſſary for ſupplying the plantations and 
« colonies belonging thereto, with a ſufficient number of ne- 
« proes at reaſonable rates, ought for that purpoſe to be free 
« and open to all his majeſty's ſubjects.“ ; 

O) According to the ſurvey delivered in by captain Pye, it 
appeared, that the company had ſeven forts in Africa ; Cape 
Coaſt Caſtle, Commenda, Succondeè, Dick's Cove, Tantum- 
querry, Winnebah, and Accra, 


() Several petitions to prove this were preſented to parlia- 
ment by the out-ports in 1755. | 
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fince that law. than it had done ever before, or poſ- 
fibly could do under a joint ſtock company. This 
eccaſioned the houſe of commons (a) to provide 
for the ſecurity of the Britiſh ſettlements on the 
coaſt of Africa; and the French were afterwards 
diſpoſſeſſed of all their ſettlements in that part af the 
world, by the valour of the Britiſn arms, which 
were then become invincible. 
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15 In this manner the war was kindled i in Afia 3 . 
1 Africa; while it blazed in America; and was 4 
4 ready to burſt forth ol a dreadtul conflagration in ; 
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ta) They addreſſed his majeſty, in 1755, to give direction 
to the office of ordnance, to ſend over proper perſons to inſpect 


the ſtate of the Britiſn forts on the coaſt of Africa; and to 5. 
me fort of Annamaboe into a proper condition, | 
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+ SECTION M. 
The diſcovery and colonization of North AuRRICA 
* by theEngliſh and French. —T ber different colonies, 
views, and intereſts, —The pretenſions of Great 
Britain and France zo Nova . ScoTIa.—The 
Engliſh right proved, and the French claim refuted. 
Abe French forts built in Nova Scotia in 1749: 
and the commencement of hoſtilities there in 1750. 


EVER were any people poſſeſſed of ſuch a 

'V fine country, and ſo happily ſituated, as that 
which is ſubject to the crown. of Great Britain on the 
other ſide of the Atlantic ocean. Henry VII. king 
of England, employed Sebaſtian Cabot in his ſer- 
vice, who diſcoveted all the north-eaſt coaſt of 
America, from Cape Florida in 25 degrees of north 
latitude, to 60 degrees; from . whence England 
claimed a right to the, poſſeſſion of that country, 
prior to any other European power; though the 
Engliſh planted, no colonies: there till the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, who granted a patent to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, for all ſuch parts of America as he ſhould 
diſcover and plant, from 33 to 40 degrees of 
north latitude, Sir Walter formed a ſettlement in 
the iſland of Roannock, and called all this part of 
the continent by the general name of VIRGINIA, 
in honour of his virgin ſovereign queen Elizabeth. 
This illuſtrious man may be conſidered as the father 
of the Britiſh colonies, which have moſt unexpectedly 
turned out to the infinite emolument of his native 
country, where he fell a ſacrifice to the puſillani- 
mity of an inglorious prince, and the bloody reſent- 
ment of Spain. The colonization of Virginia was 
compleated in the reign of Charles I. which was 
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followed by forming other ſettlements in thoſe ex- 
tenſive countries, belonging. to the Britiſh govern- 
ment on the Horthern coaſt* of America, and in 
the iſlands of the Weſt Indies, ſituated between the 
Atlantic ocean, the north Sea, and the Gulph of 
r ETIESOS 
It will be too large a diſquiſition' in this place, 
to ſhew when or how all thoſe colonies or planta- 
tions were firſt ſettled, any farther than that ſome 
of them had their origin from the perſecutions in 
England, on account of conſciènce, excited by the 
warm churchmen in the reigns of Charles I. and 
Charles II. Thus Providence, which contfives 
better for us than we can for ourſelves, offered a 
place of refuge for thoſe people in the New World, 
where their [bor and Ban whe become of more 
utility to their mother country, than if they had 
continued at home. Upwards of ſixty thouſand 
1 have arrived at different times from Eng- 
and, for the colonization of theſe countries; beſides 
many families from Ireland, Germany and Swit- 
Zerland; as alſo great numbers of tranſports, in- 
dentured ſervants, and an innumerable” crowd of 
negroes. Theſe colonies now contain about a mil- 
lion and half of white inhabitants but they have 
ſtruggled through many impediments from their 
firſt eſtabliſhment ; and, therefore, they ſhould be 
now carefully encouraged in their different branches 
of trade, and protected from all their neighbouring 
enemies, eſpecially the French, who of late years 
were become extremely potent in America. 
When this war began, the ſeveral parts of the 
Britiſh empire on'the continent of North America, 
except Hudſon's Bay, or New Britain, lay conti- 
guous, and formed one continued chain of about 
1500 miles in length, with the ſea before them, 
and the Apalachian mountains behind, generally 
- Ac 


1 
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at about the diſtance of two or three (a) hundred 
miles. All this part of the continent was origi- 
nally called by the natives Apalacha; and by the 
Spaniards Florida. It was afterwards divided by 
the Engliſh into North and South Virginia: but 
it is now ſubdivided inte the following provinces; 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, 
Maryland,” Pennſylvania, New Jerſey, New York, 
New England, and Nova Scotia; beſides Netw 
Britain; or Terra de Labrador, vhich is much the 
ſame with the country called Hudſon's Bay and 
Streights, feparated from the reſt of the Britiſn 
territories by the river of St. Lawrence, and part 
of French Canada. All the Britiſn colonies (5) greatly 
contribute to the general intereſt of trade; whereby 
Great Britain exports to them goods to the value of 
about 8 30, oo0 l. a year; and imports from thence 
to the value of 2, 600, O00 l. a year; gaining about 
1,750,000 l. upon the balance, which remains in 
the hands of the people of Great Britain. There- 
fore it may be ſafely advanced, that our trade and 
navigation are greatly increaſed by our colonies 
and plantations, which are a ſpring of wealth to 
the Britiſh nation, ſince they work for us, and all 
their treaſure centers here: beſides, as the laws have 
tied them faſt to the mother country, it muſt be 
through our own fault and miſgovernment if they 
ever diſcontinue to enrich. Great Britain; or if any, 
or all of them ſhould ever become independent of 
the 'Britiſh crown. This makes it neceſſary for 


+  (@) If the Iroquois and other Indian nations under the pro- 
tection of Great Britain, are included, the breadth will extend 
to Canada and Louiſiana, . | 

, (5). The Weſt Indian colonies are included; as alſo the 
Bahama iſlands, Bermudas, and Newfoundland. Thoſe, on 
= continent have mines of copper, iron, lead, coals, and 
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Great 
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Great Britain to afford al protection to all her 
colonies; for the ruin of one will bring on the 
deſtrut᷑tion of gnotbe ...... 
Ihe large ceuntries of Louiſiana and Canada, 
poſſeſſed by the French, lie at the back of the 
Britiſh colonies. The French found that, by means 
of che great lakes, they could come cloſe upon Vir- 
ginia, Pennſylvania: and New Tork; as alſo, that 
by,the river St. Lawrence on one fide, and Cape 
Breton on the other, they could endanger Nova 
Scotia. From hence it was manifeſt, that Great 
Britain could not be too provident in aſſiſting any 
of her colonies that might be attacked or threatened 
by the French, who have long boaſted; that they 
would drive the Britiſh coloniſts into the fea. 

The court of France has always made North 
America an object of great attention; and very 
early formed a plan, which they have been ſteadily, 
though lowly, carrying into execution, with an in- 
tent to become maſters of it all. James Cartior 
went into the river of St. Lawrence, and took 
poſſeſſion of Canada for the French, ia 1334. 
and, in 1562, they made another ſettlement in Flo- 
rida, as it was then called, in the latitude of 34 
degrees, which fell in South Carolina. To all 
this (c) extent of country they gave the name (4) 
of New France, or Canada and Louiſiana. Canada 
is computed by ſome (e) of the French writers to 


(c) They pretended a right to thoſe ſettlements, by the diſco- 
very of Verrazzano, in 1524, from 34 to 50 degrees of lati- 
tude, although it was 27 years poſterior to that of the Cabots. 

(4) The French vicergy of Canada was ſtiled governor and 
captain general of New France and Louiſiana, which, accord. 
ing to their geography, included all Canada and Florida. 

(e) Baron Honton extends it from the lake Erie to the north 
of Hudſon's Bay, from the 39th.to the 65th degree of latitude: 
and from the river Mifliffipi to Cape Rice in Newfoundland, 
in longitude, Robbe extends its limits quite from Florida - 

the 
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be as extenſive as one half of Europe : and others 
make Louiſiana (/) extend 1800 leagues. It was 
ſoon evident that the conduct of the French agreed 
with the extent of territory they claimed in North 
America, which was inhabited by almoſt to hundred 
different nations of Indians; whom the French found 
tractable to their meaſures. 8 


the northern boundaries of America, or from 33 to 63 degrees 
of north latitude. Others bound it on the north by Labrador; 
on the eaſt by the northern ſea and Ne England; on the ſouth 
by Florida; and on the weſt by New Mexico, and the un- 
known tracts noith of it; which makes it from 25 to 5 de- 
grees of latitude, and from 76 to 93 of weſt longitude. But 
its greateſt extent is commonly taken from the ſouth-weſt. to 
north-eaſt; that is, from the province of Padoau in New 
Spain, to Cape Charles, near the bay of St, Lawrence, Which 
is reckoned hear goo leagues: though Canada, properly ſo. 
called and diſtinguiſhed, is only a ſmall province of this enor- 
2 tract. See Ro. Dictionary f trade, under the article of 
RANCE, Rs wht 
) This vaſt tract, according to the moſt _ of the 
French geopraphers, is bounded on the ſouth by the'gulph of 
Mexico; on the north by the Illinois and other Indian pations; 
on the eaſt by part of Florida, Georgia, and Carolina; and on 
the weſt by Mexico, Savary.—It extends itſelf from north to 
ſouth about 15 degrees, that is, from 25 to 40 of north la- 
titude; and from (eaſt to weſt about 10 or 11, that is, from 
86 to 96 or 97. Charleuoiæ.— Another gives theſe boundaries 
a much larger extent, eſpecially on the north fide, where. it is 
made contiguous to Canada; ſo that part of it is bounded by the 
Britiſh eolonies; and on the weſt by the rivers called Rio Bravo 
and Salado, De Life, —Anothier ſays, the northern bounds of 
Louiſiana may reach as far as the northern pole. Le Seur 
See Poſtlethwayt's Dictionary of Trade. vol. i. p. 442, and vol. ii. 
113. | 11 3 „„ 
: It A certain, that Louiſiana contains the greateſt 'part of. - 
theſe new difcovered lands eaſt aud weſt of the Miffiſſipi, Which 
were at firſt called Florida by Sebaſtian Cabot, who Was ſent 
upon this deſign by Henry VII. of England. However, the 
French could not form any ſettlement there till 1684, when 
de la Sale diſcovered the mouth of the Miſſiſſipi; and, in 
1698, Ibberville called the whole country Louiſiana, in honoar 
of Lewis XIV. which has been greatly. improved, eſpegially 
fnce the year 1720, 
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The French began to draw and gradually ex- 
tend a line along the borders of the Britiſh- ſer- 
tlements in every province, from St. Lawrence to 
the Miſſiſſippi; and to build forts to ſecure the 
moſt convenient paſſes on the lakes and rivers that 
form the communication. This, they were ſenſi⸗ 
ble, would effectually cut off all intercourſe. and 
traffic between the Britiſh colonies and the Indians 
up the interior countries, whom they could com- 

to fall under their ſubjection, or ſtarve; Beſides, 
it was foreſeen the Engliſh. muſt ſuffer. continual 
incurſions. and depredations from the ſavages. on 
their frontiers, who were conſtantly. encouraged 
by the French to commit the moſt horrid bar- 
barities. 

The French made many deſcents from Canada 
upon the Britiſh northern colonies, deſtroyed their 
ſettlements, and laid waſte entire provinces. They 
made peace, only to ſtrengthen themſelves for 
war; and broke through every treaty to.accom- 
pliſh their views. By the treaty of Ryſwick, in 
1697, commiſſioners were to determine the diſputes 
about Hudſon's Bay: and by the treaty of Utrecht, 
in 1713, it was agreed that. Hudſon's Bay ſhould. 
be reſtored to Great Britain. By. this treaty of 
Utrecht, alt Nova Scotia was to be delivered to 
the Engliſh, with Newfoundland and the adjacent 
Iſlands ; which was confirmed by the treaty of 
 Aix-la-Chapel, in 1748. But this laſt treaty was 

no ſooner ſigned, than France began to reſtore 
— marine, which had been almoſt totally ruined 
in the late war; and no ſooner had the Britiſh. 
ſubjects began to ſettle in Nova Scotia, than the 
French began to diſpute about its boundaries, 
which they were determined to abridge greatly in 
favour of themſelves, while they were extending 


their line on the back of the Britiſh ſettlements. 
9%, Many 
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Many clamours were raiſed at the conceſſions 
made to France, on the concluſion of the peace of 
Utrecht: and; the Britiſh miniſtry were blamed 
for not inſiſting on the ſurrender of Canada, as 
well as Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, for the 
ſecurity of the northern colonies; nor ought they, 
to have allowed the French the poſſeſſion ↄf Cape 
Breton, if they had well conſidered or underſtood 
the nature of the fiſhery in theſe ſeas. „5 
Both Canada and Noya, Scotia were the ancien 

inheritance of the crown, of England. King 
James I. knowing his title to be good, made a 
grant of Nova Scotia. in 1621, to the earl of 
Stirling: but Charles I. and Charles II. gave it toge- 
ther with Canada, to the French. Nova Scotia was to 
be fully reſtored to the Engliſh by the (g) 12th article 


(gs) This article is important, and is neceſſary to be recited, 
which is as follows: The moſt chriſtian king ſhall take care 
&© to have delivered to the queen of Great Britain, on the ſame 
< day that the ratiſications of this treaty ſhall be exchanged, 
« ſolemn and authentic letters, or inſtruments, -by - virtue 
„ whereof it ſhall appear, that the iſland of St. Chriſtopher's is 
<« to be poſſeſſed alone hereafter by the Britiſh ſubjects; likewiſe 
<« all Nova Scori, or AcaD1a, with its ancient Boundaries, 
« as alſo the city of Port Royal, now called Annapolis Royal, 
«© and all other things on theſe parts, which depend on the ſaid lands: 
„and i/landi, together with the daminion, propriety, and poſſeſſion 
« of the ſaid iſlands, lands and places, amd all right whatſoever by 
« treaties, or by any other way obtained, which the moſt chriflian 
“ king, the crown of France, or any tbe ſubje&s thereof, have 
"hitherto had to the ſaid iſlands, lands, and places; and the Ix HA- 
„ BITANTS of the ſame are yielded and made over to the 
queen of Great Britain, and to her crown for ever, as the moſt 
u cbriflian king doth at preſent yield and make over all the particulars 
«< aforeſaid ;' and that in ſuch ample manner and form, that the 
« ſubjetts of the moſt chriſtian king ſhall hereafter be excluded from 
% all kind of fiſhing in the ſaid ſeas, bays, and other places on the 
« coafts of Nowa Scotia, that is to ſay, on thoſe which lie towards 
&« the eaft, within 30 leagues, beginning from the iſland com- 
* monly called Sable, incluſively, and thence ſtretching along 
towards the ſouth. weſt,” 
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of the treaty of Utreeht j and if Wag then unver- 
ſally allowed, that its Hroits extended from north to 
ſouth about one hundred: and twenty leagues, and 
fromeaſtto weſt about one hundred, coltbichending 
all the land betweenCapeSable and Canſo6trthe ſouth- 
eaſt; ang'the'rivet St. Lawrence on the north-weſt. 

It is very neceſſary to vbſerve;- that though the 
reſtitutien of Cape Breton to the crown of Eng- 
land, was ceftainly mip lied in the terms of that 
r3th article, as well. as 1 of Nova Scotia; though 
Cape Breton was always 'feekbned a part of Nova 
Scotia, and included therein by the patents 3. 
though queen Anne, in her inſtructions (5) to her 
ambaſfador in France, declared, that ſhe looked 
upon Cape Breton to belong to her, as a part of 
the ancient territory of Nova Scotia; yet, by che 
13th article of the ſame treaty, the Engliſh were 
tricked” out of, this important place, which was 
treacherouſly given. yp to the French, who were 
{yfered- to keep it, till it was taken in 2745 3 
bue it was given back to France in 1748. 

' The Frerich king, in his anſwers ve 1) to the 
Britiſh memorial, added to the former conditions 
the ceſſion of the - ifles: St. Martin and St. Bar tho- 
lomew, adjoining to that of St. Chriſtopher: if, 
for this new offer, the queen of Great Britain 
<« conſents to reflare Acadia, of which the river of 
& St. Georgs (&) ſhall bereafter make the boundaries, as. 
« the Engliſh beretefare pretended" to it. It was 


But by the 13th article of that treaty it was agreed, „the 
«© iſland called Cape Breton, and all others whatſoever, ſituated 
<«- in the mouth and gulph of the river St. Lawrence ſhould re- 
« main the property of France.” 

() See The report from he mind of fareg, the gih: 
« of June 1715.“ p. 37 and 63. Folio Edition. See alſo the 
Appendix, p 8 84 

(1) June 10, 1712. 

(4) There is a river of that name between the rivers ke; 
novicot and Kennebeck, on the frontiers of New England. . 

them 
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then propoſed by the Engliſtu to poſſeſs the 3 
e Breton in common with the French; 
Which the French king anfwered; as iti was — 
too ofteu ſeen, that the: moſt amicable nations 
many times become enemies, it was prudence in 
„him to reſetve to himſelf the poſſeſſion of the 
« only iſle, which would thereafter open an entrance 
into the river of St. Lawrence; it would be abſo- 
Jutely ſhut to the ſhips of his majeſty, if the Eng- 
e 1;ſh, maſters of Acadia and Newfoundland, ſtill 
äwpoſſeſſed the iſle of Cape Breton in common with 
* the French; and Canada would be loſt to France, as 
ſoon as the war ſhould be renewed between the two 
„ nations; and the moſt ſecure way to prevent it, 
„ was often to think that it might come to paſs (1). 

la the offers (m) which Lewis XIV. then 
Wadde to England, his whole foul ſeems to have 
been fixed upon the poſſeſſion of Acadia: but hy 
che 6th article in thoſe offers, he propoſed, chat, 
after the concluſion of the peace, there ſhould 
be commiſſioners named oh both ſides, as well 
** for regulating, in the ſpace of a year, the li- 
„ mits betwixt Canada or New France on one 
« fide, and Acadia and the lands of Hudſon's 
Bay on the other.“ And in the next ar- 
ticle (a) he propoſed, that, © rhe limits being once 
fixed, it ſhould be forbidden to the ſubjects of 
* both erowns to paſa the ſaid limits to go by 
land or by ſea the one to the other; as like- 
ir wiſe to diſturb the trade of either nation among 
< themſelves, and to difturb the Indian nations 
** who were allies, or had made their ſubmiſſion 
to either crown.” 

The treaty of Utrecht is the common Fonda: 
tion on which both nations build their claims in 
America: but the terms of that n er 


ö 0) See hy ns Appendix, No. 23. 


(m) Ibid No. 34. p. 50. (2) Ibid. p. 51, | 
F 3 have 
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have been better choſen''to expreſs the country 
compriſed between © Penobſcot, or Pentag oet. 
< the river St. Lawrence, and the Atlantic ocean,” 
which the Britiſh court-afterwards inſiſted was the 
diſtrict intended; or to expreſs only that part 
of the peninſula, which begins at the extremity 
< of the bay of Fundy, extends along the coaſt, 
and terminates at Cape Canſo;“ which, as the 
French court pretended, only was meant. The 
difference is very great, and the two courts ſeemed 
to have equal reaſon to complain of their nego- 
ciators, who conducted the treaty of Utrecht, as 
the addition of a few words would have precluded 
all doubt, and prevented a controverſy. The 
French wanted a ſpeedy concluſion of the peace, 
and were deſirous that commiſſaries ſhould be ap- 
pointed to ſettle and adjuſt the differences relating 
to commerce, as had been done between them 
and the Dutch at the treaty of Ryſwick ; which the 
Britiſh miniſtry (o) refuſed. But by the ꝗth article of 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, Great Britain was to 
<< ſend two perſons of rank and diſtinction to reſide in 
France, as hoſtages, till ſuch time as they ſhould 
“ have an authentic account of the reſtitution of 
Cape Breton, and have all the Britiſh conqueſts 
« in the Eaſt or Weſt Indies.” Was not this = 
ſcribing the law like a conqueror? It was on] 
plume for France, ſuch as ſhe. had taken before 
from Genoa: but it is an eternal reproach to the 
| Britiſh negociators of this treaty, and an indelible 
ſtain upon the honour of the Britiſh nation. In 


(o) Lord Bolingbroke ſaid, « the behaviour of the French 

* upon that occaſion had given us warning; and it is from 
« hence we have learned, that whatever is referred, is given up. 

And in a letter to Mr, Prior, his lordſhip fays, „make the 

French aſhamed of their ſneaking chicane ; by heavens they 

4 treat like pedlars, or, which 1 1s worle, like attorneys,” ibid. 
| 7 
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fact, if the earl Granville had not been ſo violently 
oppoſed, / and artfully countermined, in his true 
patriot meaſures, Britain muſt have commanded 
an honourable" peace: as it turned out, he had 
only to "retire from wicked men, and bad mea- 
fares, which ruined the war. | 

By the *gth article of the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle; i it was ſtipulated, that commiſſaries ſhould 
be appointed to reſtore and receive whatever might 
have been conquered, on one part and the other, 
in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. The French ſoon 
after laid claim to the greateſt part of Nova 
Scotia, and of the country belonging to the Iro- 
quois: Indians; therefore commiſſaries were ap- 
pointed to ſettle the preciſe . between the 
reſpective! 'CFOWNS. 

The Britiſh oottiiniflacies were governor Shirley 
and Mr. Mildmay, who went to Paris upon the 
coneluſion of the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
held many conferences with the French commiſſa- 
ties appointed for ſettling the controverted limits 
in America. It Was a fruitleſs negociation, like 
that at Seville; for the French prevaricated now, 
as the S aniards had done then, with the Britiſh 

- commiſſaries,' who returned to England, when no 
ſatisfaction could be obtained from the court of 
France, which-was artfully endeavouring to ſpin 
out che negociation, and at the ſame time forti- 
fying the places in queſtion, as well as making 
new acquiſitions. But the Britiſh commiſſaries 
drewup ſeveral Jadicicus and laborious memorials, 
in ſupport” of their ſovereign's right to Nova 
1 80 and their memorials U were after- 


(p) Io 8 1 intitled “ The 1 of the 
* Engliſh: and French commiſſaries, concerning Nova Sco- 
*< tia, and St. Lucia.” Pr. 255; About the ſame time, 
N | avother book was publiſhed, with this title, All the memo- 
; F 4 « rials 
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wards publiſhed by order of the lords of trade, 
as a full exhibit of the Britiſh title to that part of 
America. 

The Britiſh commiſſaries, by a memorial dated 
the 21ſt of September 1950, ſet forth what was 
claimed on the part of Great Britain, as the real 
limits of Nova Scotia or Acadia; whereby it 
appeared, that the iſland of Cape Breton, as 
alſo all others, both in the mouth of the river St. 
Lawrence, and in the gulph of the ſame name, 
were aſſerted to be within the ancient limits of 
Acadia, though given up to France by the _ 
of Utrecht. 

It was expected, that the F rench commiſſaries 
would have been equally explicit: but they confined 
themſelves only to a negative aſſertion at firſt, 
and at laſt declared, that ancient Acadia began 
from the Cape of St. Mary, from whenceit extended 
along the coaſt, and terminated at Canſo. This 
diſcoyered that the French had invented imaginary 
limits: but the Britiſh commiſſaries, todemonſtrate 
the right of their crown, produced proofs of the 
limits and boundaries at three different periods of 
time: firſt, at concluding the treaty. of St. Ger- 
mains in 1632 : ſecondly, at the treaty of Breda in 
1667: and thirdly, at the treaty of Utrecht in 
1713. Thus it appears from their owa records, 
that from the treaty of St, Germains to the treaty 
of Breda, and from thence to the time of the 
treaty of Utrecht, which was the laſt, period of their 
poſſeſſions, the French made Acadia comprehend 
not only the peninſula, but alſo the continent on 
the other ſide of the bay of Fundi, and to take 
in the forts of Port Royal, Fentagoet, and St. 


40 rials of the Courts - e Britain and France, relating to 
15 North —— and the Mow India iflands,” Pr. 125. 


John, 


— — — 
- 
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John, together with the ſame northern and taſtern 
boundaries as are * Rer. cli Beiciſh/ 
Crown. 240 tit ei LS 

To theſe- hiſtories accounts. was added the evi 
dence of maps, both ancient and modern, French, 
Engliſh, and neutral ones; all which have extended 
the limits of the cauntry, marked by them ro be 

Nova Scotia or Acadia, to compriſe the whole of 
the. peninſula, and part of the continent on the 
other ſide of the bay of Fundi. All. 

The crown of Great Britain, in conſequence of 
the ceflian made by the treary of Utrecht, has 
ever ſince. inſiſted. on its right to Nova Scotia, or 
Acadia, with the fame ancient limits; as acquired 
and poſſeſſed by France. Whatever, therefore, 
were the limits of this territory at and before the 
treaties of St. Germains, Breda, and Utrecht, they 
are ſtill the fame re- eonfir med () to the Britiſh 
crown by' the late treaty of Aix- ls-Chapete. | 


Great Britain deſitec the ceſſion af aa er 


Acadia, that by this acquiſition” ſhe; might be 


able to ſecure her American ſettlements againſt 
continual uſurpations, and prevent the inconve- 
niencies which compelled Cromwell, in 1654, to 
ſeize all the. Funck forts in Acadia, _—_ which 


0 If it had not dow for ths: diſputes whieh hive: — 
aroſe between the two crowns, noreaſonable being would have 
thought it poſible to doubt Whether the country, ealled Nod 
Scotia by the Engliſh, was ce the ſame with that 
called Acadia by tho French. 

- The French commiſſaries antemprecto give deer owh country 
the honour of a prior date to England in the antiquity of their 
American ſettlements; which was foreign to the difpate, and 


eaſily confuted by the Britiſh: commiſſaries, who flattered 


6c — 82 that Great Britain would never want authentic 
+ proofs. for the ſecurity of her rights to ſuch countries as ſhe 
* holds. by virtue of prior diſcovery; though the reclaims Nova 
% Scotia, or Aaala, only in virtue of the ceſſion made w her 
of that country by the weaty of Utrecht,” * n 
ſeveral 
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ſeveral times reduced not only New England, but 
Great Britain, to the neceſſity of fitting out ex- 
peditions, jn one of which Port Royal (7) itſelf 
Was taken by general Nicholſon. Britain has on 
many occaſions: defended the rights of other na- 
tions, but has on none invaded them; nor in an 

juncture or ſituation has ſhe encroached upon the 
poſſeſſions of France in America, contrary to the 


laws of peace, the faith of treaties, and the duties 
of friendſhip. | 


It was agreed by the treaty of Utrecht, that 
ſuch of the French as were willing to remain in 
Nova Scotia, and be ſubject to the crown of 
Great Britain, ſhould enjoy the free exerciſe of 
their religion, according to the uſage of the 
church of Rome, as far as the (s) laws of Great 


(r) The gth of October 1710, when the Engliſh hoiſted the 
union flag, and called the place Annapolis, in honour of her 
majeſty. By the articles of capitulation, it was agreed, that 
« the. inhabitants within cannon ſhot of the fort of Port Royal 
<«« ſhould remain upon their eſtates, with their corn, cattle, and 
furniture, during two years, in caſe they were not deſirous of 
« going before, on taking the oath. of allegiance and fidelity 
« to her Britannic majeſty.” The general declared, that 
« within cannon-fhot of Port Royal, in this article, was to be 
« underſtood three Engliſh miles round the fort; and the in- 
« habitants within the ſaid three miles to have the benefit of 
& that article.” Thoſe inhabitants, male and female, amounted 
to 481 perſons. Campbel 8 Lives of the Aamirals, vol. iv. P. 132. 

(s) If theſe laws had been put in execution againſt popiſh 
recuſants, the French inhabitants muſt have quitted the country, 
or conformed to the proteſtant religion, which was the only 
method. whereby their allegiance. could have been ſecured to 
the Britiſh crown: but no ſuch method was taken till towards 
the middle of the preſent war, when molt of the bigotted papiſts, 
who remained firmly attached to the intereſt of France, were 
compelled to leave their ſettlements. 7443 2 85 ‚ 
The zeal and attachment of theſe Nova Scotians to the 
Romiſh faith, made it neceſſary, for the fafety and intereſt of 
the northern colonies, that ſome effectual meaſures ſhould be 
taken, either to remove them, or ſubject them to a juſt allegi- 


ance, 
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Britain allowed. The French coloniſts diſregarded 

their oaths of allegiance, and many of them openly 
joined the French forces in the late war; with a view 
of diſpoſſeſſing the Engliſh, and of being reſtored to 
the allegiance of France. The French inhabitants 
were reckoned at 4000 in 1710; and in 1744 they 
were computed to be increaſed to 23, ooo; becauſe 
there were but few Engliſh families without the 
walls of Canſo (t) and Annapolis Royal (.) | 

One great and indeed main ſecurity of the Britiſh 
colonies againſt the fatal effects of the French 
encroachments, conſiſts in this, that the French ſet- 
tlements are not capable of (x) ſubſiſting a body of 
troops ſtrong enough to over- run the Britiſh ſettle- 
ments. Beſides, the French have no convenient 
harbours, but in the iſland of Cape Breton. The 


ance. It muſt ſurely be deemed impolitic to ſuffer ſuch a 
colony of French bigots to be reared up under the kindly influ- 
ences of a Britiſh adminiſtration, to cut our own people's throats 
whenever the prieſt ſhall conſecrate his knife. ' Oris Litth -* 
* the ftate of trade in the northern colonies conſidered.; with. an ac- 
be count of their produce, and a particular deſcription of Nova Scatia. 
p. 46 and 48, publiſhed in 1748. ; | 
(.) This place had 100 men in garriſon, and was taken 13th 
May, 1744, by a body of troops from Cape Breton, commanded 
by captain Duvivier, aſſiſted by the Cape Sable Indians, and 
e + oe oy niger nog, 
() Duvivier inveſted this place, after taking Canſo: it was 
garriſoned with 300 men, who were ſoon reinforced by four 
companies of volunteers, ſent by governor. Shirley from New 
England; when the French were obliged to retire, and re- 
turn to Cape Breton, which felt the reealinene of the Britiſh 
colonies the next year. See the Hiftory of the late War, vol. in. 
443 3 
I J But it was apprehended, if the French made themſelves 
maſters of Nova Scotia, which is a country fruitful of all kind 
of grain and proviſions, they would be in a condition to intro- 
duce and ſubũſt a body of troops ſtrong enough with the French 
Acadians, the inhabitants of Canada. and' Cape Breton, and 
the Indians, to reduce all the Britiſh colonies, . Dr. Clarke's 
obſervations &c. in 1755, p. 8. | 


advantages 
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advantages which the French might make of Nova 
Scotia, and the want of an effectual barrier for fe- 
<uring the poſſeſſion, trade, and fiſhery of the nor- 
thern colonies againſt their efforts, ſufficiently de- 
monſtrated the keeping it out of their hands, with- 
out conſidering it as a colony worthy of eſtabliſh- 
ment and protection in a commercial light. The 
French were fully ſenſible of theſe advantages, and 
exerted all their policy to get them in their power. 
While the Britiſh miniſters were negociating (y) at 
Paris, the French were encroaching upon the Britiſh 
colonies, and building forts upon their territories 
in America. But if France had been ' perſuaded, 


that the conduct of the Britiſh affairs was ſoon to 


be put in the hands of miniſters of a very different 
turn of mind to thoſe who ruined the laſt war, it 
would have been an effectual method to have pro- 
cured juſtice from her in a = way. The 
French knew they were not able to carry on à war 
by ſea, or in America, againſt the Britiſh nation; 
yet they knew, if they provoked Britain to it, they 
muſt truſt to the bad conduct of its miniſters, or 
to their own hopes, that Britain would be drawn 
in by foreign attachments to involve herſelf in a 
heavy and expenſive war upon the continent of 
Europe, which would balance the weight ſhe might 
acquire on the continent of America, The French 

(3) It was aptly ſaid, that in every negociation, for endea- 
vouring to accommodate matters in an amicable manner, it 
ought to be a preliminary article, that, with reſpect to the 
matter in diſpute, nothing new ſhould be attempted by either 
fide dyring the continuance of the negociation. 'This was neg- 
lected by our miniſters in the negotiations at Seville, and now 
at Paris; from whence it would ſeem, that the miniſters who 
commenced the latter, had been apprentices to thoſe who com- 
menced the former. Can we ever expect ſatisfaction from 
„ France in an amicable manner, while our negociations are 


« under the direction of ſuch apprentices AW 


were 


.*, 
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were not deceiyed in their policy; but-they-were'in 
their views. The ſpirit. of the Britiſh nation had 
been damped; but it was not extinct: the embers 
were glowing, and a proper hand was only want 
ing to ſpread up a bright and glorious flame. 

The French induced the Indians to attack the 
infant colony of Halifax in 1749. when many Bris 
tiſn ſubjects were cut off by thoſe favages; and 
complaints were made to the governor of Louis 
bourg, who returned only equivocal anfwers. Bur 
the count de la Galiſſionere acted more openly, 
and committed the firſt hoſtilities in NOV 
Scotia. He ſent: the chevalier de la. Corne, in 
October 1749, at the head of ſeventy regular 
troops, and a party of Canada militia, to take 
poſt on Chignecto bay, and to fortify himſelf there; 
under pretence that a: great part ot the peninſula, 
and in particular the neck of land which joins it om 
the continent, belonged! to France, and was under 
his government. La Corne erected a ſtrong fort 
there, which he called Beau Sejour (z); and another 
near bay Verte, which was called Sbediaꝶ (a). 
The French alſo ſeized St. John's river, on the 
north ſide of the bay of Fundi, and erected two 
forts. there, whereby they engtoſſed the whole fur= 
trade of that river to themſelves, which belonged: 
to Great Britain before the late peace. Thus, while: 
Great Britain was tamely negociating in Europe, 
France was boldly encroaching in America, which 
deſerved ſevere chaſtiſement, as it wa a direct in- 
fraction of the treaty of peace, on which che wax 
was fcarcely cold. ns gk: 


(z) It was built on the iſthmus of the peninfula, and had 26 
cannon, which commanded the bafon and harbour of Chig- 
necto, or Bobaſſin. Governor Shirley's memorials.” 855 

(a) From this place they had a communication by water wirk 
Lovitbourg and Canada, and other French fettlements. ibu. 


4 lle! | | Theſe 
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Theſe new forts encouraged the Indians. to maſ- 
facre the Engliſh-ſtragglers, and protected the Aca- 
dian F rench 1 in an: open rebellion againſt the Britiſh 
government. Major Lawrence (b) was ſent to 
reduce them to obedience, in April 1750; when 
they - burnt their town, croſſed the river, which 
made a part of the line, and-threw themſelves under 
the protection of la Corne, whoſe number was then 
increaſed to 1500 men, well armed, and provided 
with ammunition, to repel major Lawrence if he 
croſſed the iriver; but he retired. Indeed, the major 
was not ſtrong enough to attack their united force; 
and it is / ptobable he had orders to avoid com- 
mitting any hoſtilities againſt the French: 

When major Lawrence retired; the French in- 
babirants' returned, and renemed their depreda- 
tions, which made i governor” Cornwallis attempt 
to drive them out of that country. Major Law- 
rence was again ſent, with about 1000 regular 
troops, by ſea, to Chignecto, where the Acadian 
revolters were intrenched upon the ſouth ſide of the 
river, from whence they were drove on the other 
fide, where they were protected by the French re- 
gulars. The major had orders not to paſs that 
river to attack the French: however, he built a 
fort upon the ſouth ſide of it, which was called 
from him Lawrence (c) Fort, where he left a ftrong 
garriſon. (ii 8 

Captain Rous (4), in. the floop Albany, took a 
French ſhip, laden with ſtores, and carried her 1 into 


" (4) This gentleman had greatly diſlinguiſhed himſelf i in the 

rmer war, 

(e) It was much within cannon ſhot of fort Beau Sejour, 
on the other ſide the baſon, but inferior to it. Shirley's memorials. 
This was confirmed by governor Lawrence, when the place 
To taken in 1755. 

te Br This gentleman behaved with great ſpirit and activity in 
ormer war. 


Halifax; 
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Halifax; after which four Engliſh veſſels were 
ſeized in the harbour of Louiſbourg. In the mean 
time, the French were making enormous encroach- 
ments on the back of Virginia and Pennſylvania, 
where the: ſtorm of war. was collecting: but we 
ſhall afterwards find, that the French in Nova 
Scotia were reduced (e) by the Britiſh troops, and 
the whole country cleared (F] of the French rebels, 
as they ought to be called, and not French neu- 
trals, as the Engliſh had moſt ridiculouſly ac- 
cuſtomed.themſelves-to call theſe internal enemies. 
While the French were acting with worſe than 
Pang, faith in America, their emiſſaries had the 
audacity to aſſert, that it was by the deſtruction 
of the liberty and independency of America that 
Great Britain intended to accompliſh her project 
of giving law to Europe. The caſe was quite the 
reverſe; and all the world knew it to be ſo. The 
ambition of France had been checked in Europe, 
and her old plan was now to be proſecuted in the 
new part of the world. Armies were introduced 
into theſe diſtant regions, and every ſcene of war 
was now opened in a country, that leſs than three 
centuries before had been the aſylum of peace. | 


gy On the 16th Ju une 1755, by lieutenant colonel Monckton, 
who was one of the co Wenn en at rp When 
it was taken in 1759. 

(F), In 1758, when the governor iffued a tia for 
encenraging the _ and cultivating the lands vacated by 
the French, which conſiſted of many hundred thouſand acres, 
rb tene planted, and fit for agricultyre. 
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„r, eBdH O T LON Ivy. 
elle 1 Gig io; \ Tr 11 88 FX. 
The ambitiaut Views of the French in NORTH 
AMERICA. —+T beir INDIANS, forts and lakes. 

Of. the IN rAus in the Britiſh intereſt. Of the 
three leagues f Indians: and of the alienalion 
of ide Nane. oligo on no want, 
N the war of 1744, the French eſteemned their 
fiſhery upon the banks of Newfoundland, Cape 
Breton, and Nova Scotia, as the prinoipal branch of 
their commerce; and the foundation oſ their maritime 
force : but: they had the mortiflcation to ſee this 
(a) trade ſuſpended by the loſs of Cape Breton, 
and all Canada endangered by a deſtined attempt 
upon Quebec (b). This enterpriſe was impoliticly 
dropt for a deſcent: on Britany in 1746; whilſt 
the French ſent out a ſtrong ſquadron from Breſt, 
for the recovery of Cape Breton, under the com- 
mand of the duke D' Anville (e); whoſe project was 
diſconcerted by the elements; for his fleet was tuined 
by a ſtorm ar ſea, and the imall:pox deſtroyed moſt 
of his army, after they had landed at Chiboctou. 
The French alſo intended to : reduce Annapolis 
with that armament, and to deſtroy the frontier ſet- 
tlements of the Britin colonies: but Jonquiere, who 
ſuceeeded D' Anville in the command, returned from 
Nova Scotia, with more lofs, though with leſs ig- 
nominy, than Leſtock and (d) Sinclair returned from 
France. 


(a) See the hiſtory of the late war, vol. iii. p. 434, and 
vol. iv. p. 2c. | 
() Ibid. vol. iv. p. 340. g 
(cy Ibid: p> 3475 349, 381. 
_ They We with a large fleet, and 6000 ſoldiers, to take 
Port POrient in Britany, The French offered to ſurrender the 
| | town 
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The French altered their plan after the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and were reſolved to get poſſeſſion - 
of North America by. land, as they were not yet 
ſtrong enough to diſpute the dominion of the ſea, 


which they had (e) done in 1690 and 1692. 


It has been always underſtood, from the firſt ſet- 
tlement of American colonies, that the poſſeſſors of 
the coaſt had an inherent right to the inland terri- 


tory. Upon this principle, the Britiſh charters, 


granted to the ſeveral proprietors, aſcertain the 
boundaries of the colonies only from north to 
ſouth, and leave them unlimited from eaſt to weſt: 
But the French ſettled Canada to the eaſtward of the 
Britiſh colonies, where they met with little interrup- 
tion in their eſtabliſhment, which tempted them to 


move weſtward. They then began to preſcribe 


thoſe boundaries of the Britiſh: ſettlements, which 
had always been conſidered as illimitable, by 
building a line of forts'to prevent their extenſion 


weſtward, and to incloſe them between two fires, 
by means of their fleets at ſea, when their marine 


was reſtored, and their batteries at land. 

It is manifeſt, from their own reaſons for build. 
ing theſe forts, that the French intended to join 
Louiſiana and Canada, to become maſters” of the 
lakes, and reduce the whole continent. The build- 
ing theſe forts could not be carried on without the 
knowledge of the Britiſh miniſtry, who was totally - 
inexcuſable for temporiſing and / waſting the hours 


in fruitleſs negotiations, when they ſaw-an appa- 
town on terms, which the Engliſh refuſed, and abandoned the 


place, when they might have eafily taken it. This was one of 
thoſe expeditions which have expoſed England to the derifion 
of all Europe; firſt, in aſſembling an army for an attempt that 
was not made; and then for making ſuch an attempt as the 
nation ought to be aſhamed of for ever. 

(e) See Voltaire's age of Lewis XIV. vol. i. p. 242 and 247, 


Vor. I. G rent 
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rent deſign of maintaining uſurpation by violence. 
They might have concluded that à rupture was 
unavoidable,” and that delay could only ſerve to 
ſtrengthen the enemy. 

The French have expended valt ſums upon their 
royal geographers (g) and hydrographers, that 
their maps and ſea charts may quadrate with 
their political ſyſtem of encroachments upon the 
territories of other nations. This is apparent to 
the whole world; and thus, by eſtabliſhing their 
imaginary rights by the pen, they were determined 
to confirm their accuracy by a forcible poſſeſſion, 
and maintain it, if neceſſary, by the ſword. 

The time was, when the Engliſh had only to 
ſend to their Indians to prevent the French from 
building forts, or making encroachments; but the 
Engliſh. loſt that influence by a fatal negle& of 
Indian affairs. It is well known with how much 
humility the French ſolicited permiſſion. to erect a 
ſmall hut, as a reſting place only, at Niagara (+): 
but it was ſoon afterwards ſeen, that they built a 
fort on that ſpot, and were determined to keep 
footing there. 

The vaſt tract of country that forms a * 
for the Britiſh ſettlements between Louiſiana and 
Canada, is inhabited by many different nations of 
Indians, who are the natural lords of the ſoil, 
which extends near 2000 miles in length, 5 
the mouth of the Miſſiſſippi to the gulph of St. 
Lawrence, and about 600 miles in breadth from 
the head of the lakes to the Allegheny hills. 
This great territory is full of prodigious a 
ho lakes, and large rivers. 


(8) Kennedy) s ſerious Canfiderations on the preſent Fn of the 
Aﬀairs on the Northern Colonies, p. 4.—Britiſb Memorial. _ 
Poſilethwayt!s Dictionary, vol. i. p. 440. | 

% Kennedy's Confiderations, b. _ 


The 
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. The French give us an account of twenty- 
eight (i) Indian nations that were in alliance with 
them in Canada; whoſe country the French have 
divided into ten provinces (x). They have alſo 
made ſixteen (1) ſettlements along the Miſſiſſippti 
in Louiſiana, where they carried on a trade with 
ſeveral nations (m). This trade conſiſted in the 
exchange of a few ſimple commodities : the Eu- 
ropeans gave woollen manufactures, gun-powder, 
ſhot, fire-arms, and trinkets; for which they re- 
ceived in barter furs and ſkins. - The five great 
lakes, called Lake Superior, Lake Michigan, 
Lake Huron, Lake Erie, and Lake Ontario, are 
ſituated between Louiſiana, Canada, and the back 
of the Britiſh. ſettlements, in the center of the 
Indian country; and, as thoſe lakes have a com- 
munication. with each other, they were very con- 
venient for the French in carrying on a communi- 
cation (2) between the rivers St. Lawrence and 
Miſſiſſippi. | 


* 
* 


(:) The r Illinois, Quinquiai, Miamis, Atti- 
quemeques, Maskontens, Aentordac, Ontovagarmis, Erraho- 
nanoate, Hurons, Chiantonati, Outoavatz, Chavuarear, En- 
check, Aoffendi, - Nipiſirinians, Eachiriovacheon, Taranton, 
Quiſnontareon, Algonkins, Elſovataizonan, Oavechiſſaton, 
SKiarenons, Aſtakouvandg, Andoronons, Nadoveſſoveronons, 


iriſtinoas, Iramnadoes, and Jateous. Savary. 


1 * fn 
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The Engliſh have been dilatory in conciliating 
theſe Indians to their intereſt, while the French 
have been induſtrious in gaining their friendſhip. 
By an article in the treaty of Ryſwick, between the 
Britiſh and French crowns, all lands on any rivers 
in America, the mouths or out-lets whereof were 
then in poſſeſſion of either nation, were conceded 
to that nation, as high as the firſt ſources of thoſe 
rivers. By virtue of this article, the French af- 
terwards claimed all the lands to the north -and 
weſtward of the Britiſh colonies, from Canada 
along the lakes to the mouth of the Miſſiſſippi: but 
it cannot be imagined, that ſuch a conceſſion was 
ever intended by that article. Sir William Keith 
(o) obſerved, in 1718, it was hard to imagine that 
ſuch a conceſſion was deſigned ; becauſe it was not 
only inconſiſtent with the ancient grant from the 
crown to the proprietors of Carolina, but alſo with 
the ſecurity of all the Britiſh colonies on the con- 
tinent of America. This gentleman was ſenſible 
that the French intended to encroach, through the 
Indian territories, upon the back of the Britiſh 
ſettlements, to make a communication between 
Canada and Louiſiana; and that, if they got an 
influence among the Indians, the progreſs of the 
Engliſh to the weſtward would be ſoon circum- 


routs to the Miſſiſſippi ; but the firſt was by the river Miamis 
down to the Ohio, which falls into the Miſſiſſippi, from whence 
It is 350 leagues to the gulph of Mexico. | 

ls) He was then governor of Pennſylvania, and was ordered, 
by the lords commiſſioners of trade and plantations, to make 
an enquiry into the progreſs which the French had made, 
In finding out, and ſecuring a paſſage from the river St, Law- 
rence to the Miſſiſſippi. Accordingly, he collected the beſt 
Information from the Indian traders, and made his report to 
their lordſhips, in which he laid before them, the ſtate of the 
ſeveral Indian nations, with reſpe& both to the Engliſh and 
Erench, . This is a ſcarce piece, and deſerves notice, 
: | ſcribed, 
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{cribed, and their poſſeſſions greatly endangered. He 
therefore propoſed a general method of trading 
with the Indians, that ſhould beequally advantageous 
to all the Britiſh colonies, without having one jea- 
lous of another, whereby they muſt advance their 
trading ſettlements weſtward, upon the lakes and 
adjacent rivers, where the Indian nations would 
ſoon perceive, by this united intereſt, power, and 
traffic, that the Engliſh were far preferable to 
their rivals the French, and every way much 
fitter to be their friends and allies. He -recom- 
mended that forts ſhould be made at proper places, 
for the protection of this trade; and that all the 
American governors ſhould cultivate peace with 
all: the Indian- nations, to convince the Indians, 
that all the Britiſh ſubjects upon this continent, 
however diſtinguiſhed ' into. governments, are but 
one people, under one king, who has commanded. 
them, his ſubjects, to take all opportunities of 
ſhewing his love and affection to the Indian na- 
tions. But theſe meaſures were unhappily neglected 
by the Engliſn, and adopted by the French, who 
extended a chain of forts throughout the whole 
country, without the leaſt permiſſion from the In- 
dians, and were daily increaſing their trade (p). This 
was dangerous to Great Britain in every reſpect; 
for, if the French ſhould complete the great points 
at which they were aſpiring, the balance of trade 
in America muſt paſs into their hands; and it is 
then eaſy to ſee who muſt hold the balance of 
trade in Europe, Aſia, and Africa. 


(p) It was computed, that the French imported from Canada, 
in 1751, to the value of 75,0001, ſterling in beaver, 20,000t. 
in deer ſkins, and 40,0001. in furs; in all 135,0001: and 
that they drew from two to three millions of pounds ſterling 
yearly from foreign countries in return for their American 
products. Poſtlethwayt's Dictionary, vol. i. p. 87137. 

1 e 
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The pe (4), or Five Nations, are the moſt 
powerful of all the Indians. They have made ſome 
nations tributary to them, and extirpated others: 
but theſe Iroquois voluntarily ſubjected themſelves 
to the crown of England, and made a ſale and 
ſurrender of all their conqueſts and acquiſitions, 
in the reign of king James II. to the govern- 
ment of New-York, from whence their territory 
L; extended to the Miſſiſſippi, and even beyond it. In 
4 the war, which was productive of the treaty of 
i Utrecht, the Iroquois protected New-York againſt 
it the French, whom they frequently diſpoſſeſſed of their 
fort at Niagara (r) on the weſt of Lake Ontario; 
becauſe it was within their territory. In 1716, 
the French erected a fort near Onondago, to cut 
off the communication of the Engliſh with Lake 
Ontario: but colonel Schuyler demoliſhed that fort, 
and drove all the French out of that part of the 
country. This induced the Engliſh of New-York, in 
2 1727, to build a fort at Oſwego (s), on the eaſt 
of Lake Ontario. In 1731, the French erected 


. 


) „ No people in the world, perhaps, have higher notions 
% than theſe Indians of military glory. All the ſarroundipg 
« nations have felt the effects of their proweſs; and many not 
« only became their tributaries, but were ſo ſubjugated to their 
power, that, without their conſent, they durſt not commence 
«. either peace or war.— All their affairs, whether reſpeAting peace 
«« or war, are under their Sachems, or chief men. Each of theſe 
* republics has its own particular chiefs, who hear and deter- 
« mine all complaints in council. Their men are taller than the 
« Europeans, rarely cotpulent, always beardleſs, ſtraight limbed, 
« of a tawny complexion, and black uncurled hair. The Five 
« Nations being devoted to war, every art is contrived to 
« diffuſe a military, fpirit through the whole body of their 
People.“ Smith's Hifory of New-York. _ 1 1 5 

(r) This fort was aſterwaids rebuilt by the French, and 
was taken by Sir William Johnſon, on the.25th July, 1759. 

(+) This fort was ſtrengthened with two additional forts in 
1755, Which were taken by the French under the marquis of 
Montcalm, on the 14th Auguſt, 1756, 


a ſtrong 
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4 ſtrong fort at Crown- Point (z) on the ſouth- 
weſt of lake Champlain, at the back of New- 
England and New-York. The plan of uſurpation 
on the back of the Britiſh colonies went gradually 
on from year to year. In the year 1742, the Six 
Nations entered into treaty with ſeveral other na- 
tions; ſome of whom had been conquered by them, 
others were then in their alliance, and traded with 
the Engliſh. The warriors of theſe nations 
amounted to near 17,000 ;' and, with thoſe of the 
Six Nations, were able to burn all the Indians in 
Canada: therefore the French were indefatigable . 
in their attempts to draw off theſe Indians from 
the Britiſh intereſt to their own. * | 

It was then ſeen, that if the French were per- 
mitted to eftabliſh the communication between 
Cape Breton and the gulph of the river St. Law- 
rence as far as the Miſſiſſippi, they would gain ſuch 
an increaſe of power, from ſo great an extent of 
territory, as would greatly endanger the northern 
| colonies of Great Britain, and eventually all the 
reſt, of which they are the barrier. Thoſe acqui- 
ſitions were to be uſed as the means of farther 
encroachments ; and ſo a long ſeries of uſurpation, 
which would be more eafy at every advance, 
would in the end render the French maſters of 
the whole continent, This was long ago (2) pre- 


| 955 This poſt was very convenient for the French and their 
Indians, to make incurſions upon the frontiers of of New- Vork; 
and in the laſt war, they killed or made captives about 3 20 
rſons in thoſe parts. It was equally dangerous in the pre- 
__ wit, till it was taken by general Amherſt, on the 5th 
Ugur 1 . 
10 Is 11 by Daniel Cox, the ſon of the Carolina pro- 
prietor, who ſaid, How can we hope to ſucceed againſt 
«« the French ſome years hence—when they ſhall have aug- 
„ mented the number of their inhabitants, debauched the 
natives to their party, and farther ſtrengthened themſelves, 


G 4 JE 
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dicted; and the event had like to have fulfille dthe 


prediction, to the indelible diſgrace of thoſe who 
diſregarded it. : 

The French intended to give the finiſhing 
ſtroke of their ambitious encroachments, by erecting 
forts and ſettlements upon the Ohio (x). This 
called aloud upon the whole inhabitants of the 


- Britiſh continent of America to riſe as one man, 


and enter into a well-concerted, an united, a vigor- 
ous and reſolute plan, againſt ſuch faithleſs, 


« by ſecuring, with forts, and magazines, the paſſes 
« of the rivers, lakes, and mountains.” Cox's Account of 
Carolina. 

(x) © The river Ohio, in the Indian language, means the 
« ſame as Belle Riviere in the French. It is a ſmooth, eaſy 
«« river, not interrupted with falls; for what is called the falls, 
© near where it is joined by the river Oubaſche, is nothing 
« more than a ripling. It takes its riſe in the country of the 
« Iroquois, and runs upon the back of the Engliſh ſettlements, 
« and after a courſe of more than 200 leagues, according to the 
« accounts of the Indian traders, it is joined by the river Ou- 
« baſche; and, after a courſe of 80 leagues more, it falls 
c“ into the river Miſſiſſippi. In its courſe, it receives many rivers 
« from the north and the ſouth : the Savannahs, or interval 
lands, adjoining to this and ſome of the other rivers that run 
« into it, are in many places of ſuch large extent, that it is 
« agreed by all, they form a complete horizon. The country 
c about it abounds with deer, mooſe, elks, &c. the climate 
« temperate, and the ſoil fruitful, and eaſy of cultivation. 
« The far greater number of the Indians live upon thoſe 
«© branches of this river that come into it from the northward, 
« and ftill farther to the northward. The Engliſh ſettlements 
« are to the ſouthward. This river, therefore, with the river 
«« St. Lawrence, and the intervening lakes, form a perfect 
« communication between Quebec and Miſſiſſippi, and a line 
of ſeparation, when filled with French forts and ſettlements, 
„ between the far greater number of the Indians and the 
4 Engliſh ſettlements.” Doctor Clark's Obſervatinns, &C. p. 8. 

Ohio, or the Fair River, is alſo called the Aligony. Va- 
feington's Journal, p. 6. | 

And it is called Palawo Thepiki by the Shawaneſe. Kitchen's 
Map of Pennſylvania. 3 | 


uſurping, 
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uſurping, inſolent enemies, who had got a com- 
munication by water through the whole body of 
this continent. 5 CI IP 

The Indians that lie to the north of the Britiſh 
colonies, between them and the lakes, conſiſt of 
three leagues. The Senekas, Mohawks, and 
Onondagoes, who are called the fathers, com-. 
poſe the firſt. The Oneidas, Cayugas, Tuſcororas, 
Nanticokes, and Conoys, which are united into 
one tribe, and the Tuteloes, compoſe the ſecond 
league; and theſe two leagues make up what are 
called the Six Nations. The third league is 
formed of the Chihohocki, or Delawares, the 
Wanami, Munſeys or Miniſinks, Mawhiccons, 
and Wapingers. The Six Nations conquered the 
lands on the river Delaware (y), and fold them to the 
government of Pennſylvania. The Delawares were 
unwilling to remove, and complained z) that they 
had nothing for their lands on the Suſquehanna 
(a). The Shawaneſe went over the mountains to 
live upon the Ohio; the Miniſinks were offended 
that part of their lands were taken from them; 
and the Conoys wanted ſatisfaction for the lands 
on Juniata. This loſt the Engliſh the friendſhip 
of theſe Indians, and Jaid the foundation of their 

enmity, which was increaſed by the artifices of 
the French. The Delawares were compelled. (5) 


(y) This river lies between Hudſon's river and the Suſque- 
hannah ; divides Pennſylvannia. from New Jerſey ; riſes near the 
Mohawk's river in the Iroquois mountains ; runs by Philadel- 
phia, and forms Delaware bay. 

(z) Votes of the Aſſembly of Pennſylvania, vol. iii, p. 158. 

(a) This river riſes in the ſame mountains as the Delawere ; 
and forms the bay of Cheſepeak, which divides Virginia and 
Maryland. | 

% Enquiry into the cauſes of the alienation of the Delaware 


and Shawaneſe Indians from the Britiſh intereſt, p. 47. 
publiſhed in 1759. | 
by 
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by the Six Natiotis to leave their lands, and re- 
move to the Ohio: but when the French ttoubles 
began, they took a ſevere revenge on the Eng- 
liſh, by laying waſte the frontiers of Pennſylvania, 
and by taking vp atms againſt the Six Nations, 
who were obliged to acknowledge the Delawares 
a free and independent nation, 

Theſe Indians had ſerved the Engliſh agamnſt the 
French in the laſt war; and in 1753, when the 
French came to take poſſeſſton of the lands on 
the Ohio, the Six Nations, with the Shawaneſe 
and Delawares, ſeemed much alamed, and deter- 
mined to oppoſe them 'at all events. They ap- 
plied to the governors of Virginia and Pennſylvania 
for aſſiſtance; and they ſent expreſs orders to the 
French commander to quit their country, or they 


would declare war againſt him: but a purchaſe of 


lands was made which ruined the Engliſh intereſt 
with the Irdians, and threw them, eſpecially thoſe 
to the weſtward, entirely into the hands of the 
French, who declared, that they came there to pro- 
tect the Indians, and prevent the Engliſh from 
ſettling weſtward of the Allegheny Hills. Ehe affec- 
tions of thoſe Indians were thus alienated from the 


Engliſh by the abuſes committed in trade, and by 


diſpcyſſefling them of their lands. They ſoon after 
rock up arms againſt the Engliſh, nor could be 

Y,aduced to lay them down till 1758, when gene- 
ra F * We them again to the Britiſh intereſt, 
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be French encroachments on the Ohio in 1750, 
and ' 1153. —The Britiſh colonies alarmed, and 
orders to repel hoſtilities. — Colonel Waſhington's 
expedition to the Ohio; and bis defeat in 1754. 


HE marquis Du Queſne, an enterpriſing 
1 genius, was inveſted with the ſupreme com- 
mand of New France, and had ſent M. de la 
Jonquiere to make proper ſettlements upon the 
Ohio. In 1750, he ſent orders for the Britiſh 
traders on that river to retire from thoſe parts, 
which he claimed as the French territories; other- 
wiſe their effects ſhould be confiſcated, and them- 
ſelves ſent priſoners to Quebec, This menace in- 
timidated the traders, who. withdrew : but the next 
ſeaſon another company went to the ſame place 
on the like buſineſs, and received the ſame meſ- 
ſage. They refuſed to retire from a country which 
they knew was deemed part of the Britiſh territories. 
The . conſequence was, their goods were confiſ- 
cared, and themſelves ſent priſoners to Quebec, 
from whence they were removed to Rochel in 
Old France, where they were detained in priſon, 
till their releaſe was procured by the Britiſh miniſter 
at Paris. 19 815 | = 0 

The French had built ſeyeral forts (a) between 


(a) They had 35 companies of 40 men each, with a pretty 
ſtrong fort, mounting eight carriage guns, at New Orleans. 
They had four ſmall forts between New Orleans and the 
Black Iſlands, garriſoned with about 3o or 40 men, and a 
few ſmall pieces in each: and at the Black Iſlands there 
were ſeveral companies, and a fort with eight guns. Major 
Waſhington's Journal to the French on Obio, publiſhed in 1754. 
P- 8. | 

New 
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New Orleans, near the mouth of the Miſſifppi, 
and the Black Iſlands, about 130 leagues above the 
mouth of the Ohio, which is about 350 above 
New Orleans: and they had a ſmall palliſadoed 
fort at the mouth (5) of the Ouabach, about 60 
leagues from the Miſſiſſippi. As the French began 
to build forts and block-houſes on the Ohio, they 
openly laid claim to the country ; for the Britiſh 
miniſtry were afraid of irritating France at that 
time. 5 9 
Pennſylvania, in the grant, extends five degrees 
weſt from Delaware river, and takes in the greateſt 
part of Lake Erie, within which bounds the French 
erected their fortifications; with a view of claiming 
that country, as formerly they built a fort at 
Crown-Point, to fix a claim to the country about 
Lake Champlain. Below Lake Erie, upon the 
Ohio and Ouabach, ſouth-weſt from Pennſylvania, 
is a vaſt tract of valuable land, extending about 
500 miles, in a rich, level ſoil (c). About 600,000 
acres of theſe lands were granted by the Britiſh 


crown, in 1750, to a company of gentlemen in 


London and Virginia, called “ tbe Ohio Com- 


(6) The Obaiſh, er Wabaſh, written by the French Ouabach, 
heads near the weſt end of Lake Erie, and affords the commu- 
nication between the French on Miſſiſſippi, and thoſe on the 
lakes, ibid. p. 9. 1 | 

(c) This country is chiefly inhabited by the Twightwees, a 
large nation, much ſuperior in number to all the Six Nations, 
and independent of them. They dealt with the Engliſh of 
Pennſylvania, which occaſioned ſome of thoſe traders to be 
ſeized by the French. The Twightwees reſented this, imme- 
diately rendezvouſed to the number of near 600, and ſcoured 
the woods till they found three French traders, and delivered 
them up to the government of Pennſylvania, where the matter 
reſted, and waited for an accommodation between the Engliſh 
and French governors, as to exchange of priſoners, Douglaſs 
hiftary of North America. p. 228. 
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pany (d), free of quit- rent for 21 years, who, in 
the prayer of their petition, propoſed ſettling and 
_ cultivating the lands, to carry on a trade with the 
Indians. The French claimed theſe very lands, 
and ſettled themſelves there; which the company 
determined to oppoſe, as they were to be aſſiſted by 
the miniſter who procured the grant. The miniſter 
had been told at the time, that ſuch a grant 
would occaſion a war in that part of the world: 
he had never been remarkable for adopting mili- 
tary meaſures ; and he thought the French would 
not go to war on this account. He was miſtaken 
in the event; but died (e) before the war ſolemnly 
began; and the projector of the Ohio Company 
died (F) before it was enden. 7 

No doubt the French miniſters flattered them - 
ſelves that England, inattentive to the intereſts of 
its colonies for ſo many years before, and who 
ſo lately had ſubmitted to a diſadvantageous peace, 
would not have the ſpirit to oppoſe force to force, 
and do itſelf juſtice by other weapons than the 
complaints of its ambaſſador, and the memorials 
of its commiſſaries, at Paris. But the hour of 
vengeance was at laſt come; the intereſts of the 
kingdom were attended to by thoſe in power; the 
infinite importance of the Britiſh colonies was 
underſtood, and a reſolution taken to have recourſe 
to arms. And thus England, which, for half a 
century, had been engaged in every body's quar- 
rels but its own, began the preſent war; a war 


(4) Mr. John Hanbury, an eminent Quaker and Virginia 
merchant, in London, was at the head of this company ; but 
no order was made for a ſettlement of limits, becauſe the go- 
| vernor of Virginia had made grants to private perſons, which 
interfered with the grant to the company ; and the colony of 
Pennſylvania ſet up claims to a part of the territory, 

le) 6th March, 1754. | 

- Vf) 22d June, 1758, 


truly 
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truly national, and ſprung from a root truly 
Engliſh. 

The Britiſh miniſtry (g) received no material 
alteration ſince the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle ; ſo 
that thoſe perſons, who had concluded ſuch a pre- 
carious peace, were now to think of managing a 


| vigorous war, in which employment they had 


given no very favourable proofs of their abilities. 


A noble perſonage was at laſt re-eſtabliſhed in 


power by his majeſty, and placed at the head of . 
the council board; which was an event quite un- 
expected, that inſpired every one with joy, who 
was ſanguine for the welfare of his country, or 
had her intereſts really at heart. This nobleman 
was John earl Granville (5), who had been for- 


() When his majeſty, on the zoth March 1752, declared 
his intention of going out of the kingdom for a ſhort time, he 
was pleaſed to nominate the following perſons to be lords juf- 
tices for the adminiſtration of the government during his ab- 
ſence: Thomas, lord archbiſhop of Canterbury; Pbilip, lord 
Hardwicke, lord chancellor; John, earl Granville, lord prefident ; 
John, earl Gower, lord privy ſeal; Charles, duke of Marlbo- 


rough, lord ſteward ; Charles, duke of Grafton, lord Cham- 


berlain; Archibald, duke of Argyll ; Thomas Holles, duke of 
Newcaſtle, one of his majeſiy s principal ſecretaries of fate ; Lionel, 
duke of Dorſet, lord lieutenant of Ireland; William, lord Ca- 
vendiſn of Hardwick, commonly called marquis of Hartington, 
maſter of the horſe; Robert, earl of Holderneſſe, another of 
his majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate z William Anne, earl 
of Albemarle, groom of the ſtole; George, lord Anſon, firſt 
commiſſioner of the admiralty ; and Henry Pelham Eſq; firſt 
commiſſioner of the treaſury. ; : 

(hb) The family of Carteret is of very noble extraction in 
Normandy, and exiſted before the reign of William the Con- 
queror, Collins's hiflory of the noble family of Carteret. The 
Carterets flouriſhed with great reputation in the iſland of Jerſey, 
down to the reign of king Charles II. who intended to have 
made Sir George Carteret a peer, had not his death 2 

loſt his liſe 


it. Sir Philip Carteret, eldeſt ſon to Sir George, 


in the ſea- ſight with the Dutch, on the 28th May, 1672 ; but 
his ſon, in 1681, was created a baren of the realm, when he — 
| - « mn 
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merly employed in the higheſt offices of ſtate, in 
Which he had appeared the favourite of the king, 
and the miniſter of the people; but he had long 
retired from buſineſs, rather than hurt his country 
by oppoſing a - ſtrong-headed faction, that bore 
down every, thing, even to the doors of the royal 
cloſet, that was not coincident with their meaſures. 
More than ſeven years were elapſed fince the people 
had the pleaſure of ſeeing this great man at the 
vertex of an adminiſtration, that wanted for nothing 
but his ſolidity and judgment to have become fa- 
mous in the annals of time: and the nation had 
now the greateſt reaſon to expect, from his well - 
known abilities, a glorious ſuperintendence of public 
affairs: but his lordſhip was unwilling to draw in 


the ſame team with his old opponents, or to take the 


whole weight of affairs upon himſelf, now he was 
in the 6 year of his age. 

The nation was not ſuffered to ſink into con- 
tempt, though the miniſtry were much troubled 
with qualms, ariſing from their old kind of timi- 
dity. The earl of Albemarle was the Britiſh mi- 
niſter at the French court, in 1732, when he re- 
ceived a letter from three perſons (i), repreſenting 
to him, that they were Engliſhmen, who had been 
brought ta Rochelle, and pur into priſan there, from 
whence they wrote; having been taken by the 
French ſubjects, . who ſeized their effects, as they 
were trading with the Engliſh and other. Indians 


but 1 5 years of age, by the title of George lord Carteret, of Haw- 


nes, in the county of Bedford. Preamble ta the patent, This noble- 


man married the lady Grace, daugbter of the earl of Bath; 
and king George I. in 1715, in conſideration of the great 
ſervices of her father, created her ladyſhip viſcounteſs Carteret, 
and counteſs Granville, with limitation of thoſe. honours to 
her ſon John, lord Carteret, who, on the death of his mother, 
on the 18th October, 1744, became earl Granville, | 

(i) Jahn Patton, Luke Erin, and Thomas Bourke, 


on 
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on the Ohio, and carried them priſoners to Ques 
bec; from whence they had been ſent over to 
Rochelle, where they were hardly uſed (k). Upon 
this information, his lordſhip applied to M. St. 
Conteſt (1), and gave him a note of it, claiming 
them as Britiſh ſubjects, and demanding their 
liberty, with the reſtitution of their effects that 
had been unjuſtly taken from them. Theſe per- 
ſons were immediately releaſed : but the French 
made them no ſatisfaction for their loſs. The 
Britiſh ambaſſador was alſo ordered to complain 
of the conduct of M. de la Jonquiere on the Ohio, 
and to inſiſt that the court of France ſhould take 
effectual meaſures to puniſh thoſe by whom the paſt 
violences had been committed, and to prevent others 
on the Britiſh territories for the future. His ex- 
cellency, accordingly, repreſented the caſe to M. 
St. Conteſt, ** that la Jonquiere (m) might have 
« poſitive orders to deſiſt from the unjuſtifiable 
“proceedings complained of; to releaſe any of 
the Britiſh ſubjects he might ſtill detain in pri- 
« ſon, and make ample reſtitution for their effects.“ 
The Britiſh ambaſſador alſo took care to ſhew the 
French miniſter, the abſolute neceſſity of ſending . 
« inſtructions (n) to their ſeveral governors, not 
eto attempt any ſuch encroachments for the fu- 
« cure.” RY 

The earl of Albemarle, on the 7th of March, 
gave M. Rouille a note (o) of his ſeveral complaints 
againſt la Jonquiere, and enforced what he had 


(k) Letter from the earl of Albemarle to the earl of Holderneſſe, 
dared Paris, March 1, 1752. 
2 He was then miniſter and ſecretary of ſtate for foreign 
(n) The earl of Albemarle's letter, as above. 

(=) ia. 

(%) The earl of Albemarle's letter ts the earl of Holderneſſ, dated 
March 8, 1752.—M, Rouille was ſecretary for the marine. 


repreſented 
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repreſented to M. St. Conteſt, with a requeſt that 
the whole 'might be taken into immediate conſider- 


ation. This miniſter told the ambaſſador, . he 
« (>) would uſe his beſt endeavours for that pur- 


& poſe; aſſuring him, it was the intention of his 
«. court to prevent any diſputes ariſing, that might 


ce tend to alter the preſent correſpondence between 


the two nations; and that his excellency might 


& depend on ſuch orders being ſent to their 89- 
* vernors accordingly.“ 
Lord Albemarle, about the ſame time (3), deli- 


vered a memorial to M. Roville, repreſenting that, 


<* as to the fort which the French had undertaken 
% to build on the river Niagara; and as to the 


te fix (+) Engliſhmen who had been made priſoners, 


his excellency was ordered by his court to de- 
*© mand, that the moſt expreſs orders be ſent to 


M. de la Jonquiere, to deſiſt from ſuch unjuſt” 
proceedings; and, in particular, to cauſe the 


fort above-mentioned to be razed; and the 
e French, and others, who might happen to be 
there, to return immediately.” 


The French miniſtry were only for procraſtinating 


the affair; while the governors of the Britiſh colo- 
nies ſent over freſh complaints to the Britiſh mi- 
niſtry, who began to think it neceſſary to act with 
ſpirit in America, if they negotiated with ſupinity in 
Europe: It was on the 28th of Auguſt, 1753, that 
the earl of Holderneſſe ſignified his majeſty*s com- 
mands to the ſeveral governors of North America, 
that in caſe (5) the ſubjects of any foreign prince 


) Ibid. 609 Seventh March, 1752 
7 Three of them were thoſe ſent to Te. and all of 
them had been demanded of the French governor by governor 
Clinton; „ but the three, who were retained at Canada, were 
« never releaſed.” 
(s) The conduct of major general — in North America, p. 14 
publiſhed in 1758. 


Vor. I. H cM 
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< or. ſtate ſhould prefume to make any encroack-. 
«© ments in the limits of his majeſty's dominions, 
or to. erect forts on his majeſty's lands, or to 
commit any other act of hoſtility z and ſhould, 
* upon a requiſition made: to them to deſiſt from 
„ ſuch proceedings, perſiſt in them, they ſhould 
draw forth the armed force of their reſpective 
% provinces, and uſe their beſt endeavours to repel 
„ force by force.” | 

The Britiſh colonies, excluſive of Georgia (2) 
and Nova Scotia (), were divided into eleven 
diſtinct governments, within each of which no- 
thing of any conſequence could be tranſacted but by 
their reſpective aſſemblies. They were independent 
of each other; ſome of them very remote, and thoſe 
which were near, were generally diſunited in their 
councils upon the manner of acting againſt the 
_ = common enemy, diſagreeing about the quota of 
1 men and money which they ſhould reſpectively | 
14 contribute; and conſidering, themſelves as more ö 

| or leſs concerned, according to the diſtance of the 
colonies from immediate danger ; ſo that it was 
very difficult for them to agree upon any one 
plan, and as difficult to execute it, if any one could 
be agreed upon. The French ſettlements were 
under the abſolute command of one governor-ge- 
neral, who could direct their forces as he . pleaſed 
upon all emergencies. It was therefore eaſy to 
conceive, that a large body of men, part of them 
regular troops, with the aſſiſtance of the Indians 
ſcattered through the continent, upon the back of 
all the Britiſh ſettlements, might reduce a num- 


ber of diſunited, independent colonies, unſup- 


— — 


— 


(.:) The truſtees of this colony, on the 3oth July, 1752, ſur- 
rendered up to the crown the charter granted to them in 1719. 
(„) The town ef Halifax was regularly laid out, and built 
about this time, 5 


ported 


1753. 
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ported with regular troops, though much ſuperior 
to them in poiat of the number of inhabitants. The 
effects of this difference of government, within the 
French and Britiſh colonies, were moſt ſenſibly 
felt in the former war: and a moſt melancholy proof 
was given of it, after the circular orders from 
lord Holderneſſe were received; for, notwith- 
ſtanding the common danger, no two governments 
could agree upon any meaſures, to act with any 
degree of vigour for the general good. ; | 
The French, jealous of the growth of the Britiſh 
colonies, were now meditating all poſſible arts to 
diſtreſs them, and extend the limits of their own. 


frontier. The Britiſh provinces were quickly (ww) 


alarmed by the French fettlements, which the 
marquis du Queſne had began on the banks of the 
Ohio. Virginia appeared more immediately con- 
cerned; and the governor (x) of that province wrote 
a () letter to the commandant of the French forces 
on the Ohio, wherein he complained of the French 
encroachments, and of many late hoſtilities; de- 
ſiring to know, by what authority an armed force 
had marched from Canada, and invaded a territory 
belonging to his Britannic majeſty? Major Wa- 
ſhington was ſent with this letter to the Ohio, 
where he arrived (æ) on the 11th of December. 


(a) Review of the military opergtions in North Amerita, p. 6. 
(x) The hon. Robert Dinwiddie, eſq; his majeſty's lieutenant- 
governor, and commander in chief in Virginia. M du Qveſne, 
the new governor-general of Canada, was formerly captain of 
a man of War: he declared, he would have a French fort 
« on each of the waters that empty themſelves into St. Law- 
«' tence, or Miſſiſſippi 1 Sarees 
(3) It was dated, Williamſburg in Virginia, October the 3 iſt, 


(2) He was attended by an interpreter and fome fervants- 
They ſet out from Wiliamſburgh on the 51ſt of October, croſſed 
the Aliganey ridge, and arrived at Will's Creek the 14th of 


November. On the 22d they came to Turtle Creek on Monon- 


. „„ 
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The waters of the Ohio, before this period, were 
ſcarce known, but to a few Indian traders ; and 
the generality of people deemed thoſe French ſet- 
tlements too remote to be the object of dread, and 
a matter of infignificant moment. 8 5 
Major Waſhington found the French colours, 
hoiſted at Venango (a), from whence he was con- 
ducted to the fort (5), where he waited upon the 
commander, who was a knight of the military 


order of St. Lewis (c), and named Legardeur 


gahela river, and from thence went to the forks of the Ohio, 
where major Waſhington thought it would be proper to build 
a fort, as it would have the command of both rivers. About 
two miles frem this, on the ſouth-eaſt fide. of the river, at the 
place where the Ohio company intended to erett a fort, lived 
Shingifs, king of the Delawares, who went with the major to 
Eogg's town, where they arrived the 25th'day after the major 
had left Williamſburgh, being about 140 miles from the back 
inhabitants of Virginia, Major Waſhington. had ſome con-, 
ferences with the Indian chiefs, or Sachems of the nations; 


and told them, that the French Indians had taken up the hatchet 


againſtthe Engliſh, They acquainted him how they had been 
ill- treated by the French; and the half. king ſent a guard of 
Mingo's, Shannoahs, and Delawares, to conduct him on his 
way to the French fort, which would take him up five or fix 
nights gers, good travelling. Major Waſhington's Journal, p. 6, 
12, and 16, Fo | | 

4) This is an old: Indian town, ſituated at the mouth of 
French Creck on Ohio, and lies near north, about 60 miles from 
the Logg's town, The French colours were hoiſted at a houſe 


_ from Which they had driven Mr. John Frazier, an Engliſh ſub- 


ject. There were three officers at this place, one of whom was 
captain Jonquiere, who informed major Waſhington, that he had 
the cammand. of the Ohio: but that there waz a general officer 
at the near fort, where he adviſed him to apply for an anſwer.” 
The major ſupped with theſe officers, who told him, „ it was 
* their abſolute deſign to take poſſeſſion of the Ohio; and they 
«« ſwore they would do it: for though they were ſenſible the 
« Engliſh could raiſe two men for their one; yet they knew 
6s One Pager were too ſlow and dilatory to prevent any un- 
dextaking of theirs.” Major Waſhington's Journal, p. 17. 
(5) About 60 miles om Nene. 7 at pred hs 
(e) This is the third order in Erance, and was inſtituted by 
Lewis XIV. in 1693 ; being deſigned purely for the encourage- 
| i . ment 
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(d) de St. Piere. The major produced his commiſſion 
and letter; upon which the French commander 
held a council (e) of war with his chief officers 
and then delivered the major an anſwer (F) to the 
letter which he had brought from the governor of 
Virginia; mag the French right to the lands 
on the Ohio, refuling to retire, and denying any 
act of hoſtility, Major Waſhington returned (g) 


. + & 6 


with this anſwer to Virginia, () and gave governor 
Dinwiddie an account of the ſucceſs of his proceed- 


ment of the generals and officers of the army. Introduction to 
Koll's hiflory of France, p. 14. _ 1 ge 

(4) „ He was an elderly gentleman, and had much the air of 
« aà ſoldier. He was ſent over to take the command, immediately 
« upon the death of the late general, and arrived there about 
t ſeven days before major Waſtington,” The Major's Journal, 


» 20. | 7 
F (e) On the 13th of December.. | 
- (F) This letter was dated from the fort Sur la Riviere au 
Beuf, or the Beef river, the 15th of December, 1753. A copy 
of which may be ſeen in the Review of the military operations in 
North America, p. 7. | | | gy 
Major Waſhington aſked M. St. Piere, by what authority he 
had made priſoners of ſeveral Engliſh ſubjects? He anſwered, 
* the country belonged to the French; that no Engliſhman 
vs had a right to trade upon thoſe waters; and that he had or- 
« ders to make every perſon priſoner who attempted it on 
& the Ohio, or the waters of it.” Major Waſpington's Journal, 


23, 5 I 
d g) On the 36th of December, down the Beef river, or French 
Creek, to Venango. This creek is extremely crooked ; and 
the diſtance between the fort and Venango is about 130 miles, 
to follow the meanders, The major fell in with a party of 
French Indians, who lay in wait for him near a place called 
the Murdering-town, and narrowly eſcaped being ſhot. At a 
Place upon the head of the great Kunnaway, ſeven people 
were killed and ſcalped by the French Indians of the Ottoway 
nation, who left the bodies lying about the houſe, where they 
were torn and eaten by the hogs. Major Waſhington's Journal, 

» 24, 20, 27. / 
. ) He arrived on the 11th of January 1754, having met 
with nothing but one continued ſeries of cold, wet weather 
throughout the whole journey. ibid. p. 28, : 

H 3 ings 
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ings (i). He informed him, that the French 
commander had ſeized two Engliſnmen at Venan- 
go, and ſent them priſoners to Canada, to get in- 
telligence of what the Engliſh were doing in Vir- 
ginia; that they had erected two forts; that they 
had a great force in thoſe parts; and were deter- 
mined to keep poſſeſſion there. 

Governor Dinwiddie, on the receipt of this 
reſolute anſwer, immediately made complaint to 
the court of Great Britain; and, by alarming 
ſpeeches (4), laboured to rouze the Virginians, 


(i) It ſhould be obſerved, that when major Waſhington was 
at Logg's town, he was informed by the half-king of the Dela- 
wares, who had been at the French fort ſome time before, that 
he was received in a very ſtern manner by the late commander, 
who. aſked him very abruptly, what he came about? and 
to declare his buſineſs. The half-king told him; It 
«« was the French who were the diſturbers in this land, by 
« coming and building their towns, and taking it away un- 
«© known to the Indians, and by force.” The French general 

anſwered; „I am not afraid of flies, or of muſquitos ; for 
& Indians are ſuch as thoſe, I tell you, down that river 1 
« will go, and will build upon it, according to my command, 
4 If the river was blocked up, J have forces ſufficient to burſt 
<< jt open, and tread under my feet all that ſtand in oppoſition, 
« together with their allies ; for my force is as the ſand upon 
_ « the ſea-ſhore, It is my land, and I will have it.” bid, 
10. 
Fn (&) Review of the military operations, &c, p. 8. In his 
Ipeech to the general aſſembly, on the 14th 2 1754, 
he communicated to them the account which major Waſhing- 
ton had given him of the French proceedings, and their views 
on the Ohio; © which tranſactions were entirely inconſiſtent 
« with the treaties ſubſiſting between the two crowns, and 
« contrary to his inſtructions from his majeſty, whereby he 
« was directed to prevent any foreign power, ſettling or build- 
* ing any fortreſſes on his majeſty's lands.” He told them, 
that by the advice of the council, he had arrayed ſome part 
of the militia, which he had ordered up to the Ohio with all 
poſlible expedition, to build a fort there, at the forks of Mo- 
nongahela, And as his majeſty's gracious preſent of thirty pieces 
cf cannon, eighty barrels of powder, and other _—y 


* 
—— en 
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He alſo wrote to the neighbouring governors, 
importuning the aid of the other colonies, for re- 
pelling the invaſion, and erecting a fort (7) at the 
confluence of the Ohio and Monongahela. But the 
colonies were ſunk into a profound lethargy, and 
appeared inſenſible of the impending danger, when 
an immediate junction in ſuch meaſures became 
abſolutely requiſite for their common ſecurity. 
They contemned the power (m) of Canada; con- 


ſores ſuitable, were arrived, he had ſent ten of the cannon, and 
a proportion of ammunition to Alexandria, to be from thence 
tranſported as ſoon as poſſible to the Ohio. He ſaid, “the 
« neighbouring colonies had their eyes fixed on their proceed- 
« ings; and he hoped the aſſembly would engage them, by a 
„ laudable example, to contribute ſufficiently for the common 
+ cauſe.” 

The aſſembly, particularly the council, addreſſed his honour 
with great marks of eſteem, and approbation: and, on the 
19th, a proclamation was publiſhed *« for encouraging men to 
« enliſt in his majeſty's ſervice, for the defence and ſecurity of 


« this colony :" reciting, that as it was determined a fort ſhould 


be built on the Ohio, at the fork of Monongahela, to oppoſe 
any further encroachments or hoſtile attempts of the French, and 
the Indians in their intereſt; and, as it was neceſſary a ſuf- 
ficient force ſhould be raiſed to erect and ſupport the ſame ; 
the governor and council, for an encouragement to all who 
ſhould voluntarily enter into that ſervice, thereby notiſied and 
promiſed, « that over and above their pay, 200,000 acres of 
„ his majeſty the king of Great Britain's lands, on the eaſt 
« fide of the Ohio, within this dominion, 100,000 acres 
« whereof to be contiguous to the ſaid fort, and the other 
& 100,000 acres to be on or near the Ohio, ſhould be laid 
« oft and granted to ſuch perſons, who, by their voluntary en- 
„ gagement and good behaviour in the ſaid ſervice, ſhould 
«« deſerve the ſame ; and it was thereby further promiſed, that 
ve the ſaid lands ſhould be divided among them, in a due pro- 
« portion to their reſpective merit; and held and enjoyed by 
« them, without paying any rights, and alſo free from the pay - 
« ment of quit-rents for 15 years.” | 
(!) Waſhington's Journal. p. 6. 
() Though the French colonies were far inferior to the 
Engliſh with reſpe& to the number of inhabitants, commodious 
037 H 4 ſituation, 
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fided in the number () of their inhabitants; were 
inattentive to the inconveniencies of an endleſs 


ſituation, and quality of ſoil; yet they far exceeded them in 
other advantages, State of the Britiſh and French colonies in 
North America. 

(z) The following is the number of the Britiſh ſubjects, men, 
women and children, in the colonies of North America, taken 
from militia rolls, poll-taxes, bills of mortality, returns from 
governors, and other authentic authorities. 


« The colonies of Inhabitants. 
% Halifax and Luneburg in Nova Scotia 5, ooo 
« New Hampſhire — — 30, ooo 


« Maſſachuſet's Bay .— — 


- — 220, ooo 

« Rhode Iſland and Providence — 435,000 
« Connecticut — — — 100,000 
« New York — _ — 100,000 
4 The Jerſeys — _ — 6o, ooo 
„ Pennſylvania — _ — 260,000 
« Maryland — — — — 85,000 
« Virginia _ _ _ 85,000 
« North Carolina — — — 45,000 
« South Carolina — — — _ 30,000. 
«& Georgia — — — — 6,000 


“% Total number 1,051,000 


— — OO — 


« Excluſive of the military forces in the pay of the goveriy 
« ment, and negroes. 


« The number of French inhabitants in North n ex · 
« cluſive of regular troops and negroes : 


The Colonies of Inhabitants. 
* Canada  — .  — 46,000 * 
* Louiſiana — | — — — 7,000 


« Total number 52,000" 


So that the Engliſh were more than in the proportion of 
twenty to one: but union, ſituation, proper management of the 
Indians, ſuperior knowledge of the country, and conſtant appli- 


cation to a purpoſe, might more than balance divided numbers, 
and eaſily break a rope of ſand. 


frontier 
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frontier (o), and entirely unacquainted with the n- 
ation (ↄ) of the inland country. 

It was highly neceſſary that the moſt vigorous 
meaſures ſhould be ſpeedily and unitedly projected 
and purſued, to oppoſe any farther encroachments 
of the French, and to oblige them to relinquiſh 
thoſe they had already made. But when applica- 
tion was made for ſuccours to be ſent to Virginia, 
conformable to directions from the miniſtry, ſome 
of the provincial aſſemblies, particularly thaſe of 
— (4) and New York ( (r), ſeemed even 


(e) The Engliſh inhabitants, though numerous, are extended 
& over a large tract of land, 500 leagues in length, on the ſea - 
< ſhore: and although ſome of their trading towns are thick 
« ſettled, their ſettlements in the country towns muſt be at a 
« diſtance from each other. Beſides that, in a new country, 
„ where lands are cheap, people are fond of acquiring large 
« tracts to themſelves; and thereforg, in the out ſettlements, 
« they muſt be more remote: and as the people that move 
« out are generally poor, they fit down either where they can 
« eaſieſt procure land, or ſooneſt raiſe a ſubſiſtance. Add to this, 
se that the Engliſh have fixed ſettled habitations, the eaſieſt and 
« ſhortelt paſſages to which the Indians, by conſtantly hunting 
« the woods, are perfectly well acquainted with; whereas the 
« Engliſh know little or nothing of the Indian | country, nor of 
te the paſſages through the woods that lead to it.” Dr. Clarke's 
abſervations, p. 13. | 

(p) The country was divided into ſeignories, and che lands 
held in ſoccage by the tenants, who were thereby obliged, on 
any occaſion, to take up arms for their defence. The forces 
maintained by the king, were diſtributed from Quebec down 
to New Orleans, among the ſmall forts in the inland parts, 
ſome to the diſtance of above 1000 miles, 

() © You would not admit, that the French encroachments 
cc = fortifications on the Ohio were within our limits, or his 
« majeſty's dominions, thereby ſeeking an excuſe to avoid doing 
« what was required of you.” Governor Morris meſſage to the 
* aſſembly of Pennſzlvania, New. 22, 1755. 

(7) © It appears, by other papers your honour was pleaſed 
t to communicate to us, that the French have built a fort at a 
place called the French Creek, at a conſiderable diſtance from 
tt the river Ohio, you may, but does not, by any evidence 

| * or 
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to queſtion his Britannic majeſty's title to the lands 
uſurped by the French; and others, to avoid their 


ſhare in the burden, framed the moſt trifling ex- 
cules. | 


Governor Shirley obtained permiſſion to leave 
the French commiſſioners at Paris, and repair to 
London, from whence he returned to his govern- 
ment of the Maſſachuſets Bay, in 1753, where he re- 
ceived orders from the earl of Holderneſſe to keep 
that colony in a ſtate of defence. Party ſpirit was 
then predominant in moſt of the colonies, and 
particularly at New York, where governor Clin- 
ton (5) had been ſuperſeded (f) by Sir Danvers 
Ofborn, who died before he opened his commiſ- 
ſion, when the government devolved upon (4) 
James de Lancey, Eſq; licutenant-governor, who, 
in his ſpeech, the 21ft of October, 1753, to the 
council and general aſſembly, ſaid, * you will per- 
«« ceive by the 39th article of his majeſty's inſtruc- 
tions (ww) ta Sir Danvers Qſborn, copies of which 


« or information, appear to us to be an invaſion of any of his 
« majeſty's colonies.” Addreſs of the general afſembly to lieut. 
gow. de Lancey, April 23. 1754. 

(-) He had been governor fince 22d Sept. 1743. | 

(e) Sir Danvers arrived at New York the 7th of October, 
1753, and died ſuddenly on the 12th. 

(2) His father was a French refugee, who acquired a large. 
fortune in New York, and ſent his ſon to be educated at Cam- 
bridge. In 1729, he was made one of the king's council of 
New York, and afterwards chief juſtice A quarrel happened 
between him and governor Clinton, which unhappily embroiled 
the provincial affairs during the remainder of his adminiſtration. 
Rewiew of the military operations, Wc. p. 16, 19, 

(w) Theſe inſtructions were dated at Kenfington, the. 13th 
Auguft, 1753 and the 39th article was preambled as follows: 
« Whereas it has been repreſented to us, that great diſputes 
„ and animoſities have, for ſome time paſt, ſubſiſted among 
« the ſeveral branches of the legiſlature of New Vork: that 
«+ the peace and tranquility of the ſaid province has been diſ- 
«++ turbed, order and government ſubverted, the court of juſtice 

% obſtruted ; 
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6 J ſhall herewith deliver you, how highly his 
majeſty is diſpleaſed at the negleC of, and con- 
e tempt ſhewn to his royal commiſſion and inſtruc- 
* tions, by your paſſing laws of ſo extraordinary 
* a nature, and by fuch your unwarrantable pro- 
« ceedings, particularly ſet forth in this inſtruc- 
% tion: hence alſo his majeſty's royal pleaſure as 
* to theſe matters will appear, and what he ex- 
* pects from you.“ The aſſembly too ſeverely 

cenſured goyernor Clinton in their addreſs (x): 


t obſtruſted ; and our royal authority and prerogative trampled 
* upon, and invaded in a moſt unwarrantable and illegal 
« manner, And whereas the aſſembly of our ſaid province 
have not only refuſed to comply with the powers and direc- 
t© tions, which we have thought expedient to give, by our 
« commiſſion and inſtructions, to our governor of the ſaid 
« province, with reſpect to money raiſed for the ſupport and 
« ſupply of government ; but have alſo, in open violation of 
* our ſaid commiſſion and inſtructions, aſſumed to themſelves, 
« in the laws which they have annually or occaſionally paſſed, - 
« the-diſpoſal of public money. And whereas it likewiſe ap. 

te pears, that ſome of our council of our ſaid province, not 
« regarding the duty and allegiance they owe us, and the truſt 
« we have repoſed in them, have joined and concurred with 
«« the aſſembly in thoſe unwarrantable meaſures.” Therefore, 
as his majeſty was determined to ſupport his juſt authority and 
prerogative, he recommended ta the aſſembly « to have a 
« permanent revenue ſettled by law upon a ſolid foundation, 
t for defraying the neceſſary charges of government.” His 
majeſty alſo recommended to the aſſembly, + to take care that 
& ſuch law ſhould be indefinite, and without limitation; and 

« that proviſion be made therein for the ſalary allowed by us 

«© to our captain general and governor in chief of our ſaid 

% province; and likewiſe for competent ſalaries to all judges, 

« juſtices, and other neceſſary officers, and miniſters of govern- 

« ment; and for repairing the fortifications, and erecting ſuch 
4% new ones, as the ſecurity and ſafety of the province may 

« require; for making annual preſents to the Indians, and for the 

% expence attending the ſame; and, in general, for all ſuch 

„ other charges of government, as may be fixed or aſcer- 

« tained.” | 

(x) They affirmed, „ that his majeſty had not in bis do- 
* minions a people more firmly, and that from principles of real 
| 4 | « affeQtion, 
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but to diſgrace (y) Mr. Clinton, was expedient to 
the lieutenant-governor. 

When governor Shitley (z) opened the ſeſſions of 
the aſſembly of New England, he informed them of 
the letter (a), which he had received from the earl 
of Holderneſſe, and recommended it to them to 
put the colony in the beſt ſtate of defence. Go- 
vernor Dinwiddie, and governor Dobbs, recom- 
mended warlike meaſures to the colonies of Virgi- 
nia and North Carolina; ſo that theſe two colonies, 
with thoſe of New England and New York, were 
ſenſible of their danger, and preparing for their de- 
fence. 


« affection, Javed to his perſon, family, and government, 
„ than the inhabitants of this colony.” 

(7) Review of the military operations, Sc. p. 25 er. character 
drawn of Mr. Lancey in that book, p. 27, 30, ſeems full of 
aſperity : but an ingenuous hiſtorian conſiders theſe reflection: 
in their natural light, or as tinged with the camelion rays of 

t 
(2) On the 5th December, 1753. He informed them, 
« that the ordnance ſtores, which his majeſty had granted to 
4 the province, for the defence of Caſtle William, were arrived 
« in good condition. This caſtle is the key of the province, 
and its main bulwark againſt the attempts of an enemy by ſea: 
* this inſtance, ſaid his excellency, of his majeſty's paternal 
rt care for the ſecurity of his good ſubjects in this province, 
# would, he was perſuaded, of itſelf excite them to follow his 
« royal example, by making proviſion for putting the other 
«« forts of the country, and every other part of the province, 
“ into a proper ſtate of defence. | 

(a) The earl of Holderneſſe had wrote another circular let- 
ter, to inform the American . governors, « that his majeſty 
% had information given him of the march of a conſiderable 
number of Indians not in his alliance, ſupported by ſome 
« regular European troops; intending, as it was apprehended, to 
* commit ſome hoſtilities on ſome parts of his majeſty's domi- 
4 nions in America.” And ſignifying to the governors, that 
% they ſhould be upon their guard, and put the provinces under 
* their government into a condition to reſiſt any hoſtile at- 
* tempts, which might be made upon them.“ 


Governor 
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Governor Shirley had gained intelligence, that 
the French had greatly increaſed their ſettlements 
upon each ſide of the river Chaudiere, which falls 
into that of St. Lawrence, a few miles above 
Quebec; and that they were proceeding to make 
ſettlements at about thirty miles diſtance, upon the 
Carrying - place that ſeparates the head of the Chau- 
diere from the Kennebeck (5). He was alſo in- 
formed, that the Norridgwalk Indians, who inha- 
bited within the Britiſh territories, had given the 
new French ſettlers liberty to hunt (e) any where 
in that country; and that the Arreſigunnticook, 
Norridgwalk, and PFenobſcot Indians, were upon 
the point of breaking out into hoſtilities againſt 
the Enghſh. The governor laid (4) theſe ſeveral 
matters before the Maſſachuſets aſſembly, and 
recommended to them the building a ſtrong fort 
near the head of the river Kennebeck, above the 
head- quarters of the Norridgwalk Indians, and to 
puſh on the Engliſh ſettlements there in a defenſible 
manner; to ſecure the province from the encroach- 
ments of the French in thoſe parts, and either hold 
the Indians in a due dependence, or oblige them 
to abandon the river. The Aſſembly looked upon 
it to be of abſolute neceſſity, that. the French 
ſhould be prevented from making any ſettlements 
on the Kennebeck ; and, at. their requeſt,” the go- 


(5) © This river afforded the French a ſhorter paſſage from 
& Quebec for making deſcents upon the provinces of Maſſa- 
„ chuſets Bay, and New Hampſhire, than any other route; 
« and from. which the Indians, during the war betweer: 
« them and New'England, in 1723 and 1724, made all their 
« incurſions and: ravages upon the eaſtern parts of the Maſſa. 
« chuſets Bay. The conduct of major general Shirley, p. 2. 

(e) As a recompence for the ſervice they were to be of to 
them in time of war with the Engliſh, by ſupplying them with 


proviſions and military ſtores. 
(4) In April, 1754. : 


'  vernor 
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vernor went there with 800 men in the ſummer, 
when he found, that the attempts which then en- 
gaged the French upon the Ohio, had prevented 
their making any ſettlements upon the Kenne- 
beck. However, the governor renewed a treaty 
of peace with the Norridgwalk and Penobſcot 
Indians, at Falmouth ; and, with their conſent; built 
(e) two forts upon the Kennebeck. } 
At this time colonel Lawrence (f) was lieute- 
nant-governor, and commander in chief in Nova 
Scotia, who was directed to concert meaſures with 
governor Shirley for attacking the French forts in 
that province. They agreed upon a plan, which 
was to be executed in the ſpring, when it was 
effectually done; while powerful ſupplies were ſent 
from Great Britain, and all the American eonti- 
nent was in arms. V8 7 RET? 78 2 
New York voted 53000 J. currency in aid of 
Virginia; and the Virginians raiſed 10,0001: (g) and 
300 men, for the protection of their frontiers, 
The command was given to - colonel Waſhing- 
ton (5), who began his march, at the head of his 
little army, on the firſt of May. He croſſed the 
mountains, and penetrated as far as the Mononga- 
hela, where he found the French had aſſembled 


(e) The one called Fort V gern, about 37 miles from 

the 'mouth of the Kennebeck; and the other Fore Halifax, 
t 54. „ 

* ) Colonel Hopſon ſucceeded colonel Cornwallis in this 
government ; but returned to England in December, 1753. 

ondon Gazette, N? 9331. | | 

(g) By an act of nbi paſſed in February 17 54- | 

6 The ſame gentleman, who had been ſent to the French 
on the Ohio, He was to have been joined by two of the 
regular independent companies of foot at New Vork: but they 
embarked too late on board the Centaur man of war, which 
unfortunately did not ſail from thence till the middle 'of June, 
and carried the 50001. to the aſſiſtance of Virginia, Review of 


the military operations, p. 10. | 
| a body 
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a body of 1000 men on the Ohio, under the com- 
mand of monſieur de Contrecæur, who came from 
Venango in 300 canoes, and 16 battoes, with 18 
pieces of cannon. Captain Trent, with 33 Engliſh 
ſoldiers, was then in garriſon at a fort (i) on the forks 
of the Ohio and Monongahela. The French deftroyed 
Logg's town; and then marched, in regular order, 
within muſket ſhot of the fort, demanded an im- 
mediate ſurrender, and threatened, upon refuſal, to 
take it by force. The Engliſh obtained permiſſion 
to march out with all that the fort contained, and 


retired to colonel Wafhington, who was intrenched 


at Redſtone Creek, about ſeven miles from the fort 
which had been abandoned. The colonel defeated 
a French party (&) on the 28th: but, on the 3d of 
July, he was attacked by 900 French and 200 
Indians, and obliged to ſubmit, after a vigorous (J) 


(i) This fort was built at the forks upon the Ohio and Mo- 
nongahela. The land at the point is 20 or 25 feet above the 
common ſurface of the water; and a conſiderable bottom of flat, 
well-timbered land all around it, very convenient for building. 
The rivers are each a quarter. of a mile, or more, acroſs ; 


and run here very near at right angles; Allegheny bearing N. E. 


and Monongahela S. E. The former of theſe two is a very rapid 
and ſwift running water; the other deep and ſtill, without any 
perceptible fall. Major Waſhington's journal, p. 6.— The French 
alſo took poſſeſſion of the outlines of a fort, planned by the 
Engliſh; and afterwards called it fort Du Qveſne. 

| (4) About 40 Engliſh, and 12 Indians, engaged this French 
party, of whom 12 were killed, and 21 taken priſoners. The 


Engliſh had one killed, and three wounded. * I heard the bul- 


« lets whiſtle; and, believe me, there is ſomething charming 
„ in the ſound.” Major Waſhington's letter to bis brother ; 
dated at the camp in the Great Meadows, May 31, 1754. — 
The half-king aſſiſted the Engliſh in this attack, and inſiſted 
on having all the fcalps of the priſoners; but the major pre- 


vented this piece of cruelty, and ſent them under a ſtrong guard 
to Wincheſter. | 


( He defended himſelf for three hours, in which near 200 
ef the French and their Indian allies were ſlain. Review of the 


military operations. p. 10.— The French refuſed to — gs 
; Engliſh 
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reſiſtance, to the diſagreeable terms that were offered 
him. Theſe were © to retire with all his garriſon 
© into his own country, without receiving any in- 
*« fats from the French or Sevages : to carty every 
thing with them, except the artillery : to have all 
the honours of war; and liberty to hide their 
© effects, and come and ſearch for them when they 
had met their horſes.” - 

The following are the terms of copitulation 
& granted by ' monfieur de Villier, captain and 
“ commander of the infantry of his moſt chriſ- 
<« tian majeſty, to thoſe Engliſh troops actually in 
« Fert ' Neceſſity; «which is built on the r of the 
Kings dominions.“ 

As our intentions have never been to trouble 
* the peace and harmony which reigns between 
*. the tod princes in amzzty; but only to revenge 
„the aſſaſſination which has been done on one of 
* Our officers; as alſo to hinder any eſtabliſhment. on. 
* the lands i dominions of the king my maſter 5 
d upon theſe conſiderations, we are willing to grant 
Protection and fadour to all the Engliſh that are 
er in the ſaid fort, upon the conditions hereafter 
* mentioned.” They are to have guardians — 
theſe terms, upon condition, that they will give 

« their - word of honour, not to work upon any, 


— 8 


Engliſh i in the open field, or to force the trenches ; but inveſted 
them, and fired from the woods. The Engliſh had zo killed, 
and 70 wounded, 

Tue French offered a parly firſt, as the Engliſh behaved with. 
fiigutar intrepidity, and' were determined not to aſk for quarter; 
bur, with their bayonets ſcrewed, to ſell their lives as dearly as 
they poſſibly could. From their own ſituation, and the numbers 
of the enemy, the Engliſh could not hope for victory: and, 
fromthe character of thoſe they had to encounter, they expected 
— Mercy, but, on terms that they. poſitively ; reſolved not to agree 

yet they obtained the honours of war. Virginia Gazette, 


hal 19, 1754- 
66 building 
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& building in this place, or in any part this fide the 
& mountains, during a year. And as the Engliſh 
“ have now in their power an officer, two cadets, 
% and moſt of the priſoners made in the aſſaſſina- 
« tion of Sieur Deſamonville, that they pro- 
& miſe to ſend them back to the fort Du QuxSs NE 
© on the Fine river: and for the ſecurity of this 
« article, as well as this treaty, the captains Van 
* Bracham and Strobo ſhall be put as hoſtages, 
ﬆ till the arrival of the Canadeans and French 
% abovetnentioned.” (&) | „ 
Thus it appears, that the French called the 
feirmiſh which major Waſhington had with their 
party on the 28th of June, ah as$as8iNAT10Nnf! 
t is true, Monſieur Deſamonville, called by major 
Waſhington Monſieur de Jamonſell, was killed in 
that firmiſh; and Monſieur la Force, a man of great 
conſequence, and two cadets; were among the pri- 
ſoners{/. It hereby alſo appears that the French had 
built fort Da Queſne, which was not taken from 
them till November, 1758, when it was reduced 
by general Forbes, and called Pitiſburgb, in honour 
of a patriot miniſter; at which time the French were 
obliged to abandon the Ohio, and fly to the Miſ- 
ſiſſippi. % JON e 11 Oi 
The French were obſerved to be aſſiſted by a 
conſiderable number of Indians, who had been long 


in the Britiſh alhance; and many of them were 


known to þe Delawares, Shawaneſe, and of the Six 
Nations (n). On the ſurrender of the camp, they 


_ (4) Pennſylvania Journal, July 25, 1754. Review of the ni: 
ttary operations. p. 11. 
3 (1) Major Waſpington's leiter, and letter from Virginia, dated 
june 8. ' 3 Hy ACA: BY f : 
(m) The Six Nations complained, that the Engliſh had ſet. 
tled.on.their lands which were unpurchaſed, and declared they 
would no longer bear it, but would do themſelves juſtice. Report 
of ſecretary Peters, in 1750, | 
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immediately fell to plunder - the - baggage and 
proviſions, notwithſtanding the capitulation. Colo- 
nel Waſhington remonſtrated againſt this (n) con- 
duct in vain. The French commander pretended 
to be angry with the Indians, and extremely con- 
cerned for the Engliſh : He drew his ſword, and 
ran among the ſavages; but, inſtead of reproving 
them, he applauded their braver. 

Thus the French remained maſters of the Ohio, 
and the Britiſh arms were unſucceſsful ; the Indians 
were riveted in their defection, and. the Britiſh 
frontiers expoſed to the ferocity of wild barbari- 
ans: while the French improvec the preſent advan- 
tage, by erecting other ys | nd .. Inviting more 
Indians to their alliance. All this; was, viſibly 
owing to an ill- timed parſimony among the Britiſh 
provinces z, and an old neglect, among the Britiſh 
miniſters. However, matters. were not 
gone, as to be irrecoverable. The ſpirit of the 
Britiſh nation was reviving : it. had. rt almoſt 
as long as a feeble adminiſtratio! could ſupport, ä 
or the old conſtitution would i Ti and it was 
now to ſhine with its ancient luſtre, ſuch as had 
been ſeen in the reigns of the beſt princes, when 
the intereft of the people was not obliged to 
way to the intereſt of the miniſtrxy. The colopies 
ſhewed an unexpected glare of public ſpirit, and 
independent virtue, This ſpirit, if well conducted, | 
and properly ſupported, muſt conſequently ive 
freemen the advantage over ſlaves. We ſhall 
find it did ſo; and that the ſubjects of Great Bri- 
tain, in the end; were victorious over all their ene- 


be) The Indians ſcalped two of the wounded : but atnong 
other infractions of the capitulation, the deſtruction of the 
dector's box ought not to be forgotten; by which means our 
wounded were barbarouſly diſtreſſed, * colonel Ian letttt 


of 12th July, 1754. 8 i 
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mies, aſſiſtant to their allies, and the arbiters of 
Europe (). e „ 


(e) It was alſo obſerved at this time, by the Americans, « how. 
« ready and generous England had been to grant ſubſidies, 
% upon every little alarm, to ſome petty German prinees, 
« merely. for the ſake of preſerving, as the miniſters call it, the 
balance of er. How much has been done to preſerve the 
« balance of trade, or even our undoubted rights in America, 
* let them declare who know it. The Americans defire to be 
«© dhſidered only as a / petty German prince, with relation 
« to Britiſh liberality :' but, with reſpe& to the r of the 
10 Britiſh, empire, and the rights of induſtrious ſu jects, they 
«« hope to be empowered and encouraged to aſſert, recover, de- 
« fend, = obey rms in their full and juſt extent, in ſpite of 
all the power, gem, and perfidy of the French.” Letter, 
dam M dllariſburgb, Jane 4, 1754, "wy 
»» BAG Fo TY #771 ass, - * 
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SECTION vI. 


We revolutions in the Barr198 miniſtry in 1735, 
1742, 1744, 1746, and 1747.—The: death of 
Mr. Pelham in 1753 with the tate of the mi- 
niſtry, and of the nation, in 1754.—The diſſolu- 
tion of tbe parliament that met in November 1747. 
Abe meeting of the NEW PARLIAMENT in Aday' 
1754; and its firſt ſeſſion. —Preparations' for the 

war in North AMER1CA.—The military prepara- 
tions in the ſeveral Bates of Eu ROE. Abe altera- 
tion of the miniſtry in FR ANCE.—The-public diſ- 
putes in I ELAN B. The ſecond ſeſſion of theBritiſh 
parliament.— Civil, military, and naval promo- 
tions. — Propoſals between ENGLAND and FRANCE. 
—The end of the ſecond ſeſſion of parliament.— 
Naval tranſactions be/weenENnGLAND and FRANCE 
in 1754.—The taking of the Alcide and Lys by 
admiral Boſcawen's ſquadron. —REPRISALS granted 
to the Britiſh ſhips of war; and their capture of 
the French ſhips.—The memorial of the duke de 
Mirepoix ; and his departure from England. 


Bloody war was opening, of ſelf-preſervation 

A againſt aggreſſion, of right againſt uſurpa- 
tlon, of reaſon againſt ambition, and df inviolate 
ſincerity againſt inſolent perfidy. But it is now 
neceſſary to ſee what was tranſacting in Europe for 
the proſecution of the war in Aſia and America. 
The negotiation was ineffectually ended at Paris, 
and a different ſcene of buſineſs was begun in 
London. The anti-miniſterial party, who acted in 
oppoſition to the power of Sir Robert Walpole, 
are allowed, by all, to have been men of the greateſt 
genius and abilities; and, in all their actions, and 
purſuits, 
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purſuits, to have carried the evident marks of 
Engliſhmen and patriots. A kind of coalition was 
afterwards framed between the court'and anti-court 
chiefs : but the men who had the greateſt abilities 
were puſhed aſide, and a variety of changes and 
counterchang es enſued, as if it were only to give 
a public view of the mutability of temper, and 
inconſtancy of the human mind. It was obvious 
enough to the ſenſe of all mankind, how many 
vain attempts had been made, by the greateſt ge- 
niuſes of the age, to give a new turn to the old po- 
hrical ſyſtem, unde on corruption, and ſupported 
by bribery and venality. „ 
It is well known how the Tories, under Oxford 
and (a) Bolingbroke, ſupplanted the Whig mini- 
ſtry towards the latter end of the reign of queen 
Anne; and how they were ſupplanted by the Whigs 
at the beginning x the reign of king. George I. 
Mr. Robert Walpole was chairman of the ſecret 
committee in 1715, and moved to impeach Boling- 
broke of high treaſon. He was made (6) firſt com- 
miſſioner of the treaſury, and chancellor of the 
exchequer ; but reſigned, as well as Mr. Pulteney, 
in 1717, and joined the Tories. This was 
aſcribed to his ambition of being ſole (c) miniſter; 
though theſe diſcontented Whigs had their reſerves 
during their coalition with the Tories. Mr. Wal- 


pole was made pay- -maſter general in 1719, and 


(a) The duke of Ormond, and lord viſcount Bolingbroke, were 
attainted of high treaſon; and how very deſervingly ſo is ac- 
knowledged by Bolingbroke himſelf. See Bolingbroke's letter to 
Sir: William Wyndham. The earl of Oxford was ſent to the 
Tower, in 1715, but releaſed in 1717: and lord * 
obtained a pardon in 1723. 

(5) In the receſs between September 21, and October 20, 
1715, in kind acknowledgment, as the great undertaker in 
2 matters. A. Joo the parliaments of England. vol. 1, 

; 202. ... 


0 Ibid. Pe 209, 


* Mr; 
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Mr. Pulteney was ſoon afterwards made cofferer(d): 
but when Mr. Walpole became prime miniſter 
in 1724, Mr. Pulteney began his oppoſition, 
which continued till the miniſter was diveſted of 
power. The (e) Hanover treaty brought this mini- 
ſter into a labyrinth; becauſe it ſeemed calculated 
for the meridian of that place only from whence 
it took its name. He was at the head of the trea- 
ſury, and long baffled his purſuers in the (F) affair 
of the Spaniſh depredations, till he was fairly 
hunted down, The miniſter was plucked from 
his orb (g); but others (5) remained in their own 
ſpheres. 


(4) Mr. Walpole appeared at the head of the court advo- 

cates, and Mr. Pulteney brought up the rear, Bid. p. 266. 
(e) This was a treaty of alliance, concluded September 3, 
1725, between the kings of Great Britain, France, and Prum̃a, 
in oppoſition to the treaty of Vienna, made between the em- 
peror and Spain, zoth April, 1725. The houſe of Auſtria was 
depreſſed by the treaty of Hanover, which occafioned a ſtrong 
oppoſition againſt the manifter.  ; | 19 
(0. Sir William Wyndbam's ſerch for the repeal of the ſep- 
ary act.—A detection of the parliaments, c. vol. ii. p. 587 
and 610, Et | | 8 
(g) War was declared 75 Spain 19th October, 1739. 
The new parliament met iſt December, 1741. On the 8th 
February, 1742, Sir Robert Walpole was made earl of Orford ; 
and, on the 11th, reſigned all his employments. Mr. Sandys 
had moved the houſe of commons, and lord Carteret had moved 

the houſe of lords, to addreſs the king « to remove Sir Robert 
« Walpole from his preſence and councils for ever.” Among 
thoſe who ſupported theſe motions, were Mr. Pulteney, Mr. 
Lyttelton, Mr. Pitt, Sir John Barnard, and Mr. Alexander 
Hume Campbell: the dukes of Bedford and Argyle; the earls 
of Weſtmoreland, Halifax, and lord Bathurſt, Among thoſe wha 
oppoſed theſe motions were, Mr. Pelham, and Mr. Fox; the 
lord chancellor, the dukes of Newcaftle and Devonſhire, che 
earl of Iſlay, and the biſhop of Saliſbury, See the Hiftory of 
the War. vol. i. p. 349. * 1 1 . * 
(5) The duke of Newcaſtle continued in his office of ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, and lord Harrington was made preſident of the 
council. The earl of Wilmington was made one of the lords of 
| 8 * | the 


- =— 
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Thus the firſt revolution of the miniftry was ef- 
feed. Lord Carteret was made one of the prin- 
cipal ſecretaries of ſtate: Mr. Sandys ſucceeded 
the late miniſter as chancellor and under-treafurer 
of the exchequer : John (i) duke of Argyle was 
made miaſtei-general of the ordnance : the earl of 
Winchelſea was placed at the head of the admi- 
ralty: and Mr. Pulteney was admitted to the 
council board. As many Tories were (t) diſregarded, 
the new (1) miniſtry were oppoſed. The lord [Cow 
and the duke of Marlborough reſigned their em- 

ployments in the ſeſſion of 1743, when the former 
was ſucceeded by the earl of Cholmondeley, as 
keeper of the privy ſeal; and the latter by the earl 
of Waldegrave, as 2 lord of the bed-chamber to 
his majeſty. Mr. Sandys was made a peer, and 
cofferer to the king : Mr. Winnington' was- made 
pay-maſter of the forces; and Sir John Ruſnhout 
treaſurer of the navy: while Mr. (n) Pelham ſuc- 
ceeded Mr. Sandys as chancellor and under-trea- 
furer of the exchequer; and Mr. Fox was made a 
lord of the treaſury, at the ſame time that the earl 
of Middleſex was admitted to that board. This 
prepared the way for another miniſterial revolution, 
which happened before the ſeſſion in 1744. Lord 
Carteret purſued a plan diametrically oppoſite to 
the meaſures followed by Sir Robert Walpole: he had 


the treaſury, with Sir John Ruſhout, Mr, Sandys, Mr. Comp- 
ton, and Mr, Gybbon, 

(i) He . zoth March, and bis poſt was filled by the 
duke of Montague:; | 

(4) Whigs and Tories were blended in ſuch confuſion, ſome 
in, and others out of employment, that the old diſtinction 
vaniſhed, and a new one was adopted under the names of the 
court and country _ 

(/). On the 15th March, 1742, 13 lords, and 88 commoners, 
formed a ſort of an aſſociation for ſecuring the 2 or 
ſubverting the miniſtry. 

(=) Hiſtory of the War. vol. iii, g. 60. 

14 cſpouſed 
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eſpouſed the cauſe of the houſe of Auſtria; and () 
war had been declared againſt France: but an op- 
poſition was made againſt (o) continental meaſures. 
The title of earl Granville had then deſcended to lord 
Carteret, who had ſhewn that he was able to ſup- 
port the drooping glory of his country: but, 
inſtead of hurting the common cauſe, by keeping 
up a ſtrong oppoſition againſt the miniſtry, he 
made a voluntary reſignation of the ſeals to his 
majeſty. The earl of Harrington ſucceeded his 
lordſhip as ſecretary of ſtate ; and it was ſoon found, 
that the oppoſition was not made to the meaſures, 
but the perſon of the miniſter, The duke of Bed- 
ford, the earl of Sandwich, Mr. Anſon, and Mr. 
George Grenville, with lord Vere Beauclerk, and 
Jord Baltimore, were made lords of the admiralty: 
Mr. Lyttelton and Mr. Fox were made lords of 
the treaſury: Mr. Doddington treaſurer of the 
navy : lord Gower re-accepted the privy ſeal : Sir 
John Phillips, and Mr. John Pitt,were made lords 
of trade and plantations ; the earl of Cholmon- 
deley, and lord viſcount Torrington, were made 
Joint vice-treaſurers and pay-malters in Ireland; 
and Sir John Hynde Cotton was appointed trea- 
ſurer of the chamber to the king. The earl of 


(=) It was declared firſt by France, the zoth March 1744 ; 
d anſwered by Great Britain z iſt. | 0 
(e) The miniſtry, in 1742, had taken 16,000 Hanoverian 
troops into Britiſh pay, without the concurrence of parliament. 
The earl of Stanhope, moved that his majeſty «© would exone- 
« rate his ſubjects of the charge of thoſe mercenaries” ; in 
which he was ſeconded by the duke of Bedford, the earl of 
Sandwich, and the earl of Cheſterſield. The motion was then 
rejected; but it was renewed by the earl of Sandwich, on the 
= December, 1743, when it was ſeconded by the duke of 
edford, the earl of Cheſterfield, the earl of Halifax, and the 
earl of Weſtmoreland. It was again rejected, which occaſioned 
a proteſt ſigned by 25 lords, among whom were the duke of 
Marlborough and lord Gower, 
Cheſterfield 


1 


bo 
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Cheſterfield was made lord lieutenant of Ireland: 
the duke of Devonſhire lord ſteward of the 
houſhold; and the duke of Dorſet preſident of the 
council. 1 93 

This new miniſtry were called ©* the broad bot- 
toms,” who purſued thoſe meaſures which they had 
oppoſed in the preceeding adminiſtration. Some 
members () of this new coalition were continual 
advocates for peace; and others were for .intro- 
ducing more new faces than was liked at court. 
This occaſioned a ſudden confuſion; but it was 
ſhort, The duke of Newcaſtle and the earl of 
Harrington, on the 1oth of February, 1746, re- 
ſigned the ſeals of their reſpective offices as ſecre- 
taries of ſtate: Mr. Pelham withdrew from the 
treaſury; and Mr. George Grenville and Mr. Legge 
from the admiralty. Thus a third revolution 
in the miniſtry enſued ; and earl Granville was 
again appointed ſecretary, of ſtate ; but it was ne- 
ceſſary for him to reſign, and the others to be re- 
admitted, with their additional friends. The fuge 
expired in three days; and Mr. (g) William 
Pitt came in for a ſhare of power. Sir William 


(p) The earls of Cheſterfield and Harrington. See Apology 
for a latg refignation, Ic. p. 15. | ; 

When the broad bottom treaty was conducted, the only ſti- 
pulation in favour of the public, was comprehended in two 
words, Engliſh meaſures ; which were underſtood to mean, an 
Engh/b PEACE : but many thought better to ſubſtitute an Exg/;fþ 
war, inſtead of an Engliſh peace. lbid. p. 17. | 

) He was firſt appointed joint vice-treaſurer of Ireland 
with the earl of Cholmondeley, and ſoon after pay-maſter ge- 
neral of the forces, in the room of Mr, Winnington deceaſed, 
as alſo a privy counſellor. _ OE | 

This was the man, « who was to wark into ſhape and 
«« perfection, out of its embrio ſtate, that brilliant ſcheme, 
which the real patriots intended, when fully matured, ſhould 
« be as a light to direct the footſteps of the Britiſh people to 
« peace and harmony at home, and ta fame and glory abroad.“ 
4 moet ele, Gt. p. 29. 25 


Lounge 
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Younge was appointed joirit vice-treaſurer of Ire- 
land; Mr. Fox was made ſecretary at war; Mr. 
Ellis a lord of the treaſury; and lord 'Duncanrion 
a lord of the admiralty. Mr, Pulteney had been 
created earl of Bath; and lord Gower was now 
made earl Gower. Soon after the earl of Harring- 
ton was made lord lieutenant of Ireland, to make 
way for the earl of Cheſterfield, who ſucceeded 
him as ſecretary of ſtate, But the parliament was 
diſſolved on the 19th of July, 1747, and the new 
.one met on the 12th of November following, 
when it was found, that Mr. Pelham had the en- 
tire aſcendancy in the cabinet. On this occaſion, 
the earl of Cheſterfield deſerted the coalition, by 
a voluntary (r) reſignation of the ſeals to his 
majeſty, who appointed the duke of Bedford to 
ſucceed him as one of the principal ſecretaries of 
Rare; and the earl of Sandwich was placed at the head 
of the admiralty, in the room of his grace, who 
adopted pacific meaſures, and brought on the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, where the earl of Sandwich 
and Sir Thomas Robinſon were the Britiſh ple- 
nipotentiaries. The peace was ſigned on the 7th 
of October, 1748. | | : 
Such was the ſtate of the Britiſh miniſtry durin 

the wars of 1739 and 1744: but Mr. Pelham died 
before the preſent war began. He had concurred 
in ſome vigorous meaſures in America, as has been 
already ſhewn; and more vigorous meaſures were 
ſtill to be exerted, after we had been publicly 
called a corrupt (5), infatuated, prodigal, and al- 


(%% Why his lordſhip, who had ſo many followers when 
« he went into court, had none when he went out, is not worth 
«« while to enquire, nor t6 explain. He that has honour and 
virtue for his companions needs no others.” Apology for a 
late refignation.-p. 46. . ö | 
000) Remembrancer No 1. This paper made its appearance 
12th December, 1747: and in Ne 2. we find the 9 : 
Dy TIN: ; 4 | « Rug 
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moſt bankrupt nation. It is the peculiar of 
weak (t) governments to blunder at every ſtep they 
take, and never to deviate into the right, but by 
accident; becauſe they never think of taking wil⸗ 
dom for their guide. 


The (u) king had declared from the throne, 
that the maintenance of the general peace was ſo 
deſirable. for all Europe, that all kis views and 
negotiations had been entirely calculated and di- 
rected to preſerve it, and fecure its foundation. 
However, ſome ſevere ſpeeches were made againſt 
the meaſures of the adminiſtration, This was the 
ſixth ſeſſion of that parliament, and 2,132,7071. 
were granted for the ſupply of the year. The na- 
tional debt was then 74, 368, 481]. Which was (ww) 
an increaſe of 29,000,000 l. ſince the beginning 
of the late war: and the navy debt was 1,122,2081. 
The ſeventh and laſt ſeſſion began the 15th of 
November, 1753, and the ſupply granted was 
2,7979161. 

The nation had been greatly exaſperated at the 
lacs (x) naturalization of the Jews : but that act 


« But in the current of the preſent troubled times, the common 
* reader may poſſibly have loſt the very idea of a wiſe and 


& virtuous adminiſtration, and may require ſome helps to aſſiſt 
* his imagination in the recovery of it.” 


(:) Machiavel on Livy. lib. i. * 38. 

(a) January 11, 1753, 

(ww) It was 45,000,0001. in 1739; which was then thought 
an enormous ſum, | 

(x) It was in this ſeſſion, that an a& was paſſed, . to repeal 
« an act of the 26th of his majeſty's reign, intitled, an act to 
« permit perſons, proſeſſi the Jewiſh religion to be natura- 
« lized by parliament.” The naturalization of the Jews was 
proved to be inconſiſtent with the chriſtian religion, and re- 
pugnant to the conſtitution of Great Britain. Mr. Hazway's 
feview of the naturalization of the Jews, p. 29. publiſhed in 
1753. The number of Jews in the kingdom was computed 
at 7000, and out of theſe there might be twenty — 
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was now repealed ; and the people had been bet- 
ter pleaſed if the ſame had been done by the 
marriage (y) act; nor were they well pleaſed with 


families, the half of which are merchants. The others are 
only brokers, hawkers, and pedlars. Vid. p 67. The immenſe 
increaſe of the Jews, ſo often perſecuted, has been owing to 
their belief of a Meſſiah to be born among them. Conſiderationt 
en the marriage bill. p. 24. Mr. Glover, the celebrated au- 
thor of Leonidas, wrote a ſpirited piece againſt this unnatural 
naturalization; and the reverend Mr. Tucker attempted to vin- 
dicate it in a religious light, in which he was followed by an- 
other reverend gentleman. See Tucker's letter to a friend con- 
cerning naturalizations, Qc. p. 14: 17, publiſhed in 1753. Mr. 
Tucker was afterwards made a dean : and Mr. Blacow a canon. 
Indeed, the biſhops of Oxford and St. Aſaph, when the re- 
pealing bill was firſt preſented, took occaſion to juſtify their not 
Having oppoſed the act of the former ſeſſion, becauſe they looked 
upon it as an act merely of a political, or rather a commercial 
nature, and conſequently an act in which religion could not 
poffibly be any way . concerned. —'Fhe earl Granville had not 
been at the houſe of lords for ſome time before this repealing 
bill was argued: but he went to ſupport the repeal ; when he 
expoſed the bad conſequences reſulting from ſuch a naturaliza- 
tion in ſo noble a manner, accompanied with the nervous vein 
of old Attic ridicule, that he commanded the greateſt attention 
from the whole houſe, which frequently interrupted his lordſhip, 
by loud acclamations of applauſe.—lt is remarkable that the 
lord Chancellor ſupported the repeal, which was oppoſed by the 
earl Temple. An act was paſſed in the 15th year of hig 
majeſty's reign, ** for naturalizing foreign Proteſtants and others, 
« ſettled in his majeſty's colonies in America“; by which act 
ſome Jews had been naturalized, An attempt Was therefore 
made, at this time, to repeal ſo much of that act as related to 
the Jews. It was moved by lord Harley, ſeconded by Sir 
James Daſhwood, and ſupported by the earl of Egmont; but 
it was oppoſed by Mr. Nugent, Mr. Pelham, and Mr. Pitt. 

0) It was ſaid of the marriage act, that the intereſt, the 
happineſs, the ſecurity of thouſands then in being; the property, 
the condition, the legitimacy, the very exiſtence of millions yet 
unborn; the commerce, the riches, the number, and the ſtrength 
of the nation, depended on this law. The Julian law did not 
reſtrain the conditions of marriage among other ſubjects, though 
it forbad the alliance of ſenators, or their families, with thoſe 
perſons whoſe fathers had been emancipated, or had exerciſed 
1 =; arts 
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the act (z) for the reduction of intereſt; though 
the act for the alteration of the ſtile (a) had 
been long wanted in this country, and its utility 
was ſoon acknowledged by thoſe who deſpiſed all 
innovations. 1 UW, 

The rage of party was extinguiſhed, and the 
voice of oppoſition ceaſed on the repeal of the Jews 
bill. The adminiſtration began to move in a pro- 
per way, and the contending () miniſters became 
united, Domeſtic quarrels were ended, and fo- 


arts by them deemed diſhonourable. But this was called an 
Ariftocratical law againſt' an Agrarian ſpirit: and it was then 
foreſeen, that, notwithſtanding this act, a man might run away 
with a woman into fome foreign country, and marry her, 
where, if the contract has the neceſſary circumſtances required 
at the place of its celebration, it will, in all reſpects, be perfect 
and valid, as to its effects and conſequences here. Sze conſide- 
ratioas on the bill for preventing clandefline marriages, p. 4, 6, 10, 
17. publiſhed in 1753.—lIt was thought hard that a clergyman 
ſhould run the hazard of being tranſported under this act; yet 
we find that two miniſters, in leſs than four years, were tranſ- 
ed; or fell ſacrifices to this marriage act; one of whom, 
the reverend Mr. John Wilkinſon, late miniſter of the Savoy, 
died on his paſſage to America, in September, 1757. 
(z)- By an act paſſed in 2750, the money in the public funds 
was to carry intereſt at 3 l. 10 8. per cent, until the 25th De. 
— 1757 and then to carry only 3 per cent. redeemable by 
iam 7 ; NW a nnn een ee 
L. This act commenced the 14th September, 175 2, whereby 
the old tile, or Julian account, was changed for the new or 
Gregorian, which was eleven days forwarder than the old; 
and the computed year was made much more exactly to cor- 
reſpond with the ſolar year; or true courſe of the ſun. The 
earl of Macclesfield, prefident of the Royal Society, framed 
and perfected this act, which will ever be an honour to himſelf, 
and a benefit to the kingdom; for the want of ſueh an act may 
be ſeen in my preface to the hiſtory of the former war. 
. (6) Earl. Granville and Mr. Pelham, who had been long 
kept at variance, became declared friends; and, on this occa- 
fion, the former ſent me to the latter, on ſuch buſineſs, that 
romiſed the ſtricteſt unanimity in the council, and the greateſt 
happineſs to-the nation, > 


reign. 
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reign buſineſs regarded. The ſpirit of the nation 
was revived, its weight connected, and its force 
exerted. England was prepared to chaſtiſe 'the 
perfidy-and inſolence of France: but, in the dawn 
of this glorious ſcene, a ſudden damp fell upon 
the adminiſtration, Mr. Pelham (c), who now 
became a favourite miniſter, died greatly regretted ; 
and the ſeeds of a new miniſtry were now ſown, 
which were checked in their growth, but after- 
wards ſhot' up with extraordinary vigour and 
= | = 
In 1754, Thomas Holles, duke of Newcaſtle, Sir 
George Lyttelton, bart. John Campbell, George 
Grenville, Eſqrs. and Henry, lord Barnard, were ap- 
pointed (4) commiſſioners for executing the office 
of treaſurer of his majeſty's exchequer. Robert 
D' Arcy, earl of Holderneſſe (e), ſucceeded the duke 


(c). He died on the 6th March, 1754, aged 60. He was 
only brother to the duke of Neweaſile, firſt lord of the treaſury, 
chancellor and under-treaſurer of the exchequer,. a governor 
of the Charter Houſe, F. R. S. one of his majeſty's moſt ho- 
nourable privy council, and knight of the ſhire for Suffex.— 
But the following ſketch will not-deragate from his charafter : 
« Though this great miniſter died in 1754, and the preſent war 
« was not declared ix form till 1756, he certainly has a claim 
% to ſhare ig the merit of the /pirited condud? of the Britiſh 
* adminiſtration, from the peace of Aix - la- Chapelle, to the 
« breaking out of the preſent war. Our American concerns 
% were properly attended to, in his time; our colony of 
« Nova Scotia liberally ſuppotted, and its ancient limits af- 
« ſerted; the complaints of our calonies, in general, againſt 
„% the French encroachments were not ſtifled or neglected, but 
« orders were ſent from England to repel force by . force; in 
«+ conſequence of which orders, Waſhington's unfortunate ex- 
4 pedition to the Ohio, in 1754. was undertaken.” See @ let. 

ter addreſſed to two great men, p. 18, the note. ſhall. only add, 
that if he was not allowed to be the firſt-rate minifter of his 
time, it muſt be owned that he had more virtues as a man than 
are commonly found in thoſe who fill ſuch high ſtations. | 

(4) On the 16th March. See the London Gazette, N“ 9354 

(e) Garztte, No 9356, and 9358.—John earl of Aſhburn- 
ham was at the ſame time appointed lord licutenant of the — 

0 
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of Newcaſtle as ſecretary of ſtate for the (F) nor- 


thern department; and Sir Thomas Robinſon, 


knight of the Bath, ſucceeded the earl of Holder- 
neſſe, as ſecretary of ſtate for the ſouthern (g) de- 
partment, Sir William Lee, knight,” chief Faſtice 
of the court of King's Bench, had been appointed (5 
chancellor of the exchequer, on the 19th of 
March : but, on the 6th of April, the miniſtry 
were fully ſettled, when Henry Legge, Eſq; was 
made chancellor and under- treaſurer of the exche- 
quer (i). The duke of Newcaſtle, the earl of Dar- 
lington, Henry Legge, Eſq; Thomas Hay, 1 
commonly called lord viſcount Dupplin (4), and 
Robert Nugent Eſq; were appointed commiſſioners 
for executing the office of treaſurer of his majeſty's 
exchequer. George, lord Anſon, William Ponſonby 
Eſq; commonly called lord viſcount Duncannon(/), 
Welbore Ellis, LT Villiers, William Rowley, 
Edward Boſcawen, Eſqrs. and Charles 7 bend 
Eſq;. were Pond d commiſſioners for executing 
the office o 

of Great Britain and — and of the domini- 
ons, iflands, and territories chereunto reſpectivel 
belonging. Georg e Dunk, earl of HALIxAx, John 
Pitt, J ames Grenville, Francis Fane, Andrew Stone, 


of Suſſex: and, on the 2d April, Philip, lord Hardwicke, lord 

chancellor, and Henry, lord Barnard, were created earls; the 

former by the title of viſcount Royſton, and earl of Hardwicke ; 
aud the latter by the title of viſcount Barnard,” and carl of Dar- 

| lington. ' Gazette, Ne 9359. 

Y This includes Holland, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 

Foland,: and Ruſſia. 

E 4 Is this are included France, Spain, * 1 
ur 
607 Gazette No 9352. 

(i) Gazette N® | — — 

(0 Eldeſt ſon of the earl of Kinnoul, aur = 

«(ih Eldelt ſon of the earl of Beſborough, an [ih peer 75 


8 5 


lord high admiral of the kingdoms 
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James Oſwald, Richard  Edgecumbe, and Thomas 
Pelham, Eſqrs. were made commiſſioners for trade 
and plantations. George Grenville Eſq; was made 
treaſurer of the navy: William, viſcount Barring- 
ton (m), keeper of the great wardrobe: Sir George 
Lyttelton, Bart. cofferer of the houſhold : and 
Wills, earl of Hilſborough (n), comptroller of 
the houſhold. Some other promotions were made 
in the law, (e) and army (p): but unanimity was 
not expected in a miniſtry compoſed of ſuch dif- 
ferent parties. The national honour, indeed, was 
expected to be vindicated, as it was in 1742 (4), 
when the Whigs and Tories came into the «dmi- | 
ſtration together. ? 


As ſoon as the principal miniſterial polls were 
thus filled, it was thought neceſſary to eſtabliſh 
their power by (Y) m— the MTA which 


(( An Iriſh peer. | 

(*) An Iriſh peer 1 

(e) Sir Dudley Ryder, his majeſty'z attorney general, on the 

x9th April, was appointed chief juſtice of the court of _ 
Bench, in the room of lord chief juſtice Lee, who died on t 
7th: the honourable William Murray Eſq; his majeſty's ſolli- 
eitor general, was appointed attorney general ; Sir Richard 
Lloyd Knt, ſollicitor general; and the honourable Henry Ba- 
thurſt Eſq; a judge of the common pleas. Thomas Clarke 
Eſq; was knighted, and made maſter of the rolls, on the 25th 
May, in the room of Sir John n Knt. who died on the 
18th. 
()) On the 2d of April, Thomas Bligh, Eſq; was made a 
— — general; James Cochran, Richard O Farrel, Edward 
Richbell, John Browne, Peregrine Laſcelles, Eſqrs. Sir John 
Brace, Bart. Edward Braddock, John Folliot, and Thomas 
Murray, Eſqrs. were conſtituted major- generals; and John Stan - 
wix Eſq; was made deputy quarter-maſter general of a his 
majeſty's forces. Gazette, N? 9359. 

(7) Hiftory of the War. vol 1. p. 357. 

(7) The power of diffolving the parliament is one f the 
inherent prerogatives of the crown. The parliament has been 
called the king's court; as it js the higheſt court in the kingdom, 
and has more privileges than any other court in the realm. 
See © The original inſtitutions, power, and juriſdifion of parlia- 


= ment,” 
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would have legally expired (5) on the roth of No- 
vember, 1754. His majeſty came to the houſe of 
peers on the 6th of April, when he gave the royal 
aſſent to ſeveral acts: after which he made a ſpeech 
from the throne, much in the ſame manner as 
before the diſſolution of the parliament in 1747. 
He commended the unanimity (2) and diſpatch: 


© ment,” by judge Hales, p. 75, 96 —The parliament is aſ- 
ſembled for the profit of the king and of his people: 2414. p. 42, 
and it has been named “ the council general.” ibid. p. 62. 
« Parliaments are not held at ſet and certain times, but ſum- 
« moned by the king at his pleaſure, ſo often as conſultation is 
«« to be had of high affairs and urgent matters, that-the-com- 
« monwealth-may ſuſtain no damage; and at 55 will alone it. 
« is diſſobved.” Camaen's Brit. p. 177. A wat = 

In the 12th William III. an attempt was made in the houſe 
of commons, to bring in a bill “ for d;/ofving the parliament, 
« by an act of the legiſlative power.” It paſſed the lords una- 
himouſly ; but was rejected by the commons. | 

(s) The third parliament held in the reign of king George II. 
met on the iſt December, 1741, when the queen of Hungary 
was openly attacked by the king of Pruſſia, and the queen was 
aſſiſted by this parliament, much in the ſame manner as we 
ſhall find the fifth parliament affiſt the king of Pruſſia. Such! 
is the viciſſitude of human affairs! | mg i 

(t) „ As to foreign affairs, ſaid his majeſty, I ſhall ſay nothing 
* at preſent; except, that it is my fixed reſolotion to do 
every thing iv my power to maintain the general tranqui- 
*« lity ; and to adhere to ſuch meaſures for that purpoſe,” as I 
* have hitherto purſued, in conjunction with the powers in 
% alliance with me.” —* The many eminent proofs which you 
* have given of your duty and affection to my perſon and 
a 8388 ; of your zeal for this excellent confiitution;- and 
« for the ſecurity of the preſent eſtabliſhment, can never be for- 
% gotten by me. By your wigorous aſſiſtance, under the pro- 
« tection of the divine providence, I was enabled to put an 
« end to an expenſive though neceſſary war, by an HOoNouUR- 
„ ABLE PEACE, Which you have greatly contributed to pre- 
« ſerve, by readily and uniformly ſupporting my meaſures. 
* You have gone farther ; and, whilſt the difficulties arifing 
« from the war were ſcarce over, ſeized the firſt opportunity 
eto perfect one of the greateſt works of peace, by concurring 

in the moſt proper means for a gradual decreaſe of the na- 
Por. . ee e ee eee 
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with which they had gone: through the | baſineſs. 
of the ſeſhon ; declared his reſolution to maintain 
the general tranquility; informed them of his in- 
tentions to call: a new parliament; and diſmiſſed 
them with a public teſtimony of his approbation. 
The parliament was then prorogued to the 25th 
of April: but on the eighth the royal proclamation 
was publiſhed for diſſolving that parliament, and 
declaring the calling of another; for which the 
writs were to bear teſte the gth of April, and to be 
returnable on the 31ſt of May. Another procla- 
mation was publiſhed “ in order to the electing and 
„ ſummoning the ſixteen peers of () Scotland”. 
And his majeſty in council, ordered, “that the 
<« reſpective. convocations '(w) of Canterbury and 


* 4 a 


« York ſhould be forthwith diſſolved.“ 


« tional debt; and, at the ſame time, raifng the public cre- 
« dit.” Gazette, No. 9360. In fact, this ſpeech looks like 
a counter-part of that made in 1747; except the circumſtances 
of peace and war, and a ſuppreſſed rebellion. | - 


(a). The heretable juriſdictions. in Scotland were reſerved by 
the union, Which kept the Highlanders'in a ſtate of vaſſalage, 
and greatly contributed to the rebellions in 1715 and 1745. 
However, theſe heretable juriſdiftions; were aboliſhed by an 
act of parliament paſſed in 1747, whereby thoſe juriſdiftions 
were to be reſtored to the crown, and ſatis faction was to be 
made to the proprietors. The happieſt conſequences flowed 
from this act, as will be evidently ſeen in the courſe of the pre: 
ſent war, particularly in America, where many regiments of 
Highlanders were ſent, who greatly ſignalized their loyalty and 
bravery... | A | | 

(w) An Engliſh convocation, or ſynod, as it now ſtands for 
the province of Canterbury, conſiſts of the archbiſhop as pre- 
fident, 21 biſhops, 22 deans, 53 archdeacons, 24 proctors of 
chapters, 44 proctors of the dioceſan clergy, and one precen- 
tor, The convocation, like the parliament, is formed of the 
upper houſe, where there are 22 members; and of the lower 
Houſe, where there are 144 ; being in all 166 members: but 
ne. number was much greater before the diſſolution of monaſ- 
»$eries z and there were many more in the upper houſe, than in 
that of the; inferior clergy.. Dr. Hody's hiſtory of Englifs councils 
land corvacations, p. 1. publiſhed in 1701, * 11 

18 
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His royal highneſs Frederic,.' prince of Wales, 
died on (x) the 20th of March, 17313 and the 
act, commonly called the regency act, was paſſed 
in the 4th ſeſſion of the parliament: that was now 
diſſolved ; whereby it was provided, that if 
the crown ſhould deſcend to a minor, and there 
ſhould be no parhament then in being, which had 
met and ſat the laſt preceding parliament ſhould 
convene and fit for three years; therefore it wag 
neceſſary for the new parliament to aſſemble as ſoon 
as poſſible, to obtain the advantage of this act, 
in caſe the king ſhould die before the prince of 
Wales attained the age of 18, and before this new 
parliament had aſſembled. | 3 


* 


There were many (5) controverted elections: 
but the parliament met on the 31ſt of May, which 


(x) The death of this excellent prince was occaſioned by the 
breaking of an impoſthume between the pericardium and dia- 
phragm, which threw the matter contained in it upon the ſub- 
ſtance of the lungs. . He was born at Hanover, Janyary 20, 
1707; arrived in England December 3, 1728,; was created 
prince of Wales and earl of Cheſter, January 9, 1729; and 
was married April 26, 1730, to the. princeſs Auguſta, only ſur- 
viving daughter of Frederic II. duke of Saxe-Gotha, who was 
born November 29, 1219 and by whom hz had iſſue five ſons, 
and three daughter. The eldeſt ſon George William Frederic, 
who ſucceeded: his father as: prince of Wales, was born 4th 
June, 1738.—A very ſenſible writer, at that time ſaid of the 
demiſed prince; © how high a place had he aſſigned the arts 
% and ſciences in his eſteem ! what notions bad he enter- 
« tained of royal munificence ! how ftudiouſly had he con- 
« ſidered the difficulties and diſtreſſes of this declining country 
« how anxiouſly had he ſought a remedy! and how determined 
« was he to apply it when found, if ever the power of apply- 

« ing it fell into his hands!“ > WIL, 
(y) They were as follow: for London, Abingdon, Newport, 
and St. Michael in Cornwall, Honiton, Totneſs, Wareham, Mal- 
den, Colcheſter, Glouceſter, Hereford, Weobly, Hertfordſhire, 
Kent, Maidſtone, Leiceſter, Wigan, Weſtminſter, Brackley, 
Nottingham, Newark, Berwick, Oxfordſhire, Litchfield, Bridge- 
water, Briſtol, Minehead, Wells, Biſhop's Caſtle, Southwark, 
| K | Haſlemere, 
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was the day of the return of the writs of ſum- 
mons. It was opened by (z) commiſſion, and the 
commons were directed to chooſe their ſpeaker. 
The next day the commons preſented to the lords 
commiſſioners, the right honourable Arthur Onflow, 
Eſq (a); whom they had choſen to be their ſpeaker. 
Their choice was approved, and then the lord high 
chancellor made a ſpeech to both houſes, wherein 
he repreſented, that his majeſty. had called them 
together, in order that certain parliamentary pro- 
e ceedings might be gone through, which his ma- 
* jeſty judged it would be for the ſatisfaction of his 


good ſubjects to have compleated without loſs () 


Haſlemere, Arundel, Ipſwich, Sudbury, Coventry, Appleby, 
New-Sarum, Wootton-Bafſet, Eveſham, Hedon, Beverley, 
Angleſea, Brecknockſhire and Stirling. But the greateſt con- 
teſts were for Oxfordſhire and Appleby. For the former, lord 
viſcount Wenman and Sir James Dafhwood oppoſed lord viſ- 
count Parker and Sir Edward Turner: And for the latter, colo- 
nel Honeywood and Mr. Lee, on the Thanet intereſt, oppoſed 
Sir J. Ramſden and Mr. Norton, on the Lowther intereſt.— 
Lord Parker and Sir Edward Turner were declared the ſitting 
members for Oxfordſhire ; and colonel Honeywood and Mr, 
Norton for Appleby, after prodigious expences on all ſides. 
There had been 181 new members returned in the parliament 
that met in 1741, and 120 new members were choſen in the 
preſent parliament. _ | | | 
(8) duke of Cumberland, and ſeveral lords therein 
named, were thereby impowered to open and hold this parlia- 
ment, and the commiſſion was read in the prefence of both 
houſes. Gazette, Ne 9376. | 
(a) This gentleman had honourably filled that important ſta. 
tion in the three former parliaments. Hiflory of the War, vol. iv. 
P: 525. — His anceſtor, Arthur Onſlow, of Onſlow near 

hrewſbury, was ſpeaker in the reign of queen Elizabeth ; 
and his monument is now to be ſeen at St, Chadd's church in 
Shrewſbury, 

(5) He alfo told them, © his majeſty did not think proper 


„ then to lay before them any points of general buſineſs ; 


& reſerving every thing of that nature to the ufual time of their 
« aſſembling in the winter, But the lords commiſſioners were 
ET . 1 expressly 
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of time.“ It was neceſſary to paſs one naturaliza- 
tion act, to make it a (4) ſeſſion of parliament ; 
which was then prorogued to the 22d of Ofto- 
ber, and the next ſeſſion was held on the rAth of 
November. | OLD BBY ©54 
The infidelities of France began now to ſtare: 
the nation in the face, and every man ſaw it was 
neceffary that Great Britain ſhould arm to do herſelf 
Juſtice in North America, where the French had 
inſulted our traders, plundered and made them 
priſoners, erected fortreſſes, eſtabliſhed ſettlements, 
and defeated colonel Waſhington. - It was very 
evident how much in earneſt the French were to 
maintain themſelves in their new ufurpations, now 
they had made themſelves maſters of this impor- 
tant country; therefore the Britiſh governors in 
North America had orders from England, to op- 
pole the French encroachments by force of arms. 
From this period, we may look upon the war 


as begun: but the earl of (c) Albemarle continued 


« expreſsly directed to aſſure them, that his majeſty had the 
«« greateſt confidence in the daty and good affections of this 
« parliament, for his royal perion, family, and government, 
and in their zeal for the true intereſt of their country, of 
«© which he doubted not to find the beſt effects.“ Gaxette, 
«« Ne 9376. ** * | pany | 

(5) An adjournment of the parliament. makes no ſeſſion, 
though, before the adjournment, the king gives his royal aſſent 
to ſome bills. Cook 4 pars, inflit. p. 27. There is no ſeſſion 
till a prorogation, or diſſolution, of the parliament, Judge Fen- 
kins's works, p. 144. uy | 

(e) William Anne Keppel, earl of Albemarle, died at Paris, 
22d December 1754. He was groom of the ſtole to his ma- 
jeſty, lieutenant-general, commander in chief of the forces in 
Scotland, colonel of the ſecond regiment of foot guards, go- 
vernor of Virginia, and knight of the garter. He was made 
governor of Virginia in 1737, in the room of 'the earl of 
Orkney deceaſed ; and he was ſucceeded by the earl of Loudon 
in 1756—pooad Ruvigny de Coſne' was ſecretary of the em- 
Wane | | 
8 14 + I IF as 
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as embaſſador extraordinary at Paris; and the duke 
de Mirepaix ſtill reſided in the ſame, capacity at 
London. The French had commenced actual hoſ- 
tilities in America, where the Britiſh colonies were 
in the utmoſt hurry and confuſion from the 
approaching danger. How evident then was the 
2 af uniting their power? The expediency of 

a plan for that purpoſe, had been before conſi- 
dered. Some meaſures (e) ſeemed alſo abſolutely 
requiſite for ſupporting an Indian intereſt, and pre- 
yenting their total declenſion. His majeſty's (F) 
orders were ſent to the American governors for 
that purpoſe, who. were at this time putting them 
in execution, by haiging a orand congreſs at Al- 
E. 1 

The dowigion of. the ſea was to be aſſerted by 
- Me large and well ordered (g) navy; and a body 


(e) Sees of the military operations in North America, p. 12, 13. 

(J) It was recommended, „to promote a fœderal union 
„ amongſt the northern colonies in America; and to govern 
« them in ſo gentle a manner, as not to provoke them to caſt 
« off their allegiance,” 

(2) The- ſhips continued in commiſſion, on the reduction of 
the forces after the peace of Aix- la- Chapelle, were ſix of ga 
guns, 2 of 80, 14 of 70, 20 of 60, 19 of 50, 11 of 40, 
and 18 of 20, being 71 ſhips of the line, and 29 frigates, 
beſides ſloops and tenders; and the ſailors were reduced from 
40,000 to 10,000 : yo the a of the mat. navy in 17541 
Was as e | 


No Rates. Guns. : Men. | 
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of ſeamen were to be invited into the public ſer- 
vice (5) by bounties; becauſe the impreſs: warrants, 
which had been iſſued, at the beginning of the 
war, for manning the ſquadron ſent to the Eaſt 
Indies, occaſioned the ſeamen to ſecrete themſel ves. 
The French were preparing to ſend [additional 
forces and warlike ſtores to North (i) America 


5 (T1 TY? Li SET CLITES 1 . 4931 5779 «148 ; 
Had the whole been put into commiſſiqn, there would, have. 
been 131 ſhips of the line, and 80 frigates ; which would have 
required 81,000 ſeamen to man them complete: but if the one 
half was employed, they would have been equal to what was 
employed in the laſt ar. | TING 
() It was propoſed, to keep in conſtant pay, in time of 
peace as well as war, a powerful body of ſeamen ; and for 
their encouragement, and to avoid, as far as it is poſſib e, the 


odious as well as unconſtitutional method of preſFng, to invite 


them into the public ſervice by bounties, and to pay them with 
the ſame punctuality and regularity which was obſerved in the 
pay ment of the land- forces. : 1 

In the year 1751, I had the honour to preſent to the right 
honourable George, lord Anſon, firſt lord commiſſioner of the 
admiralty, „A ſcheme' ho to mann the royal navy of Great 
Britain in time of war, without the impreſſing of ſeamen, 


« &c;” for which his lordſhip returned the author the thanks 


of the board. It was afterwards publiſhed, and addreſſed to 
his lordſhip. . But no ſcheme has yet been practiſed to prevent 
the impreſling of ſeamen; and no relief was given them in the 
payment of their wages till 1758, when an act of parliament 
was paſſed for that neceſlary purpoſe, whereby they were no 
longer to be in a ſtate of continual hazard, without any cer- 
tainty of reward: they were for the future to poſſeſs, as free- 
men ought to do, their own property, to have it in their power 
to provide for their families, inſtead of leaving them on the 
pariſh, and no longer to labour under the cutting reflection, 
that their wives and children were as much expoſed to want, 
as they were to danger. {lie A 

(i) They had ſent 8000 troops, with their wives and chil- 
dren to America in 1752; of which 2500 went to Canada, 
500 to the Miiſiſſippi, and 2000 to. St. Domingo, -In the 
ummer of 1754, they collected together at Breſt and Rochfort, 
a number of feamen to be ſent to Canada, to man ſome men 
of war that had been built there. Landen Gazette, N* 9403. 
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and the Eaſt Indies. This made it neceſſary for 
Great Britain to equip a fleet; for it was now 
determined not to loſe a foot of land in- America. 
Some new promotions () were made in the army, 
and for the government (1) of America, as alfo for 
the protection of (m) that country. Intelligence 
arrived that () a congreſs had been held at Albany 
by commiſſioners appointed from the different go- 
vernments in North America, who ſettled matters 
to the entire ſatisfaction of all the various nations 
of the Indians that attended the congreſs. The 
commiſſioners were unanimouſly of opinion, that 
an union of the colonies was abſolutely neceſſary; 
and” a plan of union was accordingly drawn up 
by them, to be laid before their reſpective conſti- 
tuents. *. 

The provincial troops were to act againſt the 
French on all ſides, except upon the Ohio, where 
it was judged proper to make the moſt vigorous 
puſh, and compenſate for the loſs which colonel 
Waſhington had ſuſtained. For this purpoſe, two 


(4) On the 11th June, Thomas Fowke, Eſq; Sir Jon Mor- 
daunt, knight of the Bath, James Cholmondeley Eſq; and Henry 
de Grangues Eſqz were made lieutenant- generals. Gazerte, 
Ne 9379. Wo tek 8 
(1) Neben Hunter Morris Eſq; was made deputy, or lieute- 
nant-governor, of the province of Pennſylvania, upon the 
appointment of Thomas and Richard Penn Efqrs. proprietors 
of that province : on the 6th of Auguſt, John Reynolds Eſq; 
was appointed captain general and governor in chief of Georgia; 
and on the 13th, Charles Lawrence, Eſq; was made lieutenant- 
governor of Nova Scotia. Gazette,” Ns 9388. ö 
(n) His majeſty directed two new regiments of foot to be 
raited in America, under the reſpective commands of colonel 
William Shirley, and Sir William Pepperell, Bart. and, on the 
th of October, the officers ein to thoſe regiments, were 
ordered to repair to their potts, Gazette, Ne 9413. Conduct 
of general Shirley, p. 6. K 1 5 
(n) Gazette, Ne 9415. Review of the military operations in 
North America, p. 13, 


regiments 
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regiments (o) were ordered from Ireland to Vir- 
ginia, under the command of major general. Brad- 
dock. The French were vigilantly oppoſed in the 
Eaſt Indies; and every ching! indicaed a nee 
war. 

The other powers of Europe are chiefly depen- 
dent on Great Britain and France, who generally 
fupport mercenary armies to fight their battles, and 
engage the greateſt part of Europe in their cauſe. 
Thoſe powers were not idle ſpectators of the ap- 
proaching rupture, and each was preparing to re- 
ceive the firſt advantageous opportunity of aggran- 
dizing itſelf. A moſt unexpected ſyſtem off poli- 
tics fed; and almoſt all 5 and the north 
engaged in the quarrel. The king of Pruſſia formed 
a camp (y) at Magdeburg in the ſpring, and 
(2) reviewed his army in Pomerania in the ſum- 
mer. The empreſs queen of Hungary alſo formed 
a (7) camp at Kollin in Bohemia, in the ſummer, 
under the command of field marſhal Brown; an- 
other under prince Lichtenſtein (; and a third i in 


(e) Sir Peter Halkett's, and colonel Dunbar's regiments of 
foot. The officers in Ireland belonging to, Shirley's and Pep- 
perelI's regiments, were ordered to repair to Corke, and embark 
on board the tranſports, provided for carrying Halkett's and 
Dunbar's regiments to North America. Gazette Ne 9413.— 
They ſaited from Corke the 14th January, 17555 4 
ſafe in Virginia before the — of February. 


a ee Z) _ 


(8) Gazette, Ne 9357.—His majeſty was attended by x prince. | 
Ferdihand of Brpnſwick, prince Maurice of Anhalt Deflau, the 
young prince of Brunſwick Bevern, field marſhal Keith, and 
ſeveral general officers. Gazette, No 9361. 

ig) Gazette, N* g 9379» 93 9383. He alſo formed a camp at 
Spandau, Gazette Ne 9405, And made a great promotion of 
military officers, Gazette, No 9421 

(r) Gazette, Ne 9377. ft confiſted of 42 battalions, 21 
ſquadrons of cuiraſſets and dragoons, and 22 companies of 
grenadiers. Gaxette, No 9385, 9392. 

(s) Gazette, Ne 9397.—The emperor and empreſs came to 
the camp of Kollin, and reyiewed the army on the 24th Auguſt, 
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of them of great conſequence in the preſent war. 


Moravia, under prince Piccolomini. She alſo made 
a grand military promotion (2). The king of 
Denmark formed a camp near Sleſwick (2), which 
broke up in June. The king of Sweden (w) re- 
viewed his forces in Auguſt. The empreſs of 
Ruſſia aſſembled a large body of troops in (x)Livonia 


from whence they went to Olmutz, and viewed the camp in that 
neighbourhood. - Gazette, Ne 9405, 9407. They were at- 
tended by field marſhal count Seckendorff, the hereditary 
prince of Anſpach; with the princes of Averſperg and Manſ- 
field. Gazette, N? 9404 1 299. 7 
_ (z) On the zꝑth june, when ſhe made 17 field marſhals of 
horle and fogt, 22 generals of horſe, 24 generals of artillery, 
and 38 lieutenants field marſhals. . Among the field marſhals 
were, count Leopold Daun, count Brown, count Pallavicini, 
count Wenceſlaus: Wallis, the marquis de Botta Adorno, count 
Chanclos, count Charles Palfi, baron Molke, the prince of 
Birkenfield, count Linden, general Guadagni, prince Salm, 
prince Auguſtus John of Saxe-Gotha, and prince Ferdinand 
de Ligne. Among the geberals of horſe were, count 
Cuche, count: Serbeloni, prince Eſterhaſi, general Feſtetitz, 
count Nadaſti, count Pertuſali, count Preiſing, prince Trivulzi, 
general Baroniay, baron Prettlach, count Stampach, baron 
Spleni, count Karoli, general Kalckreutur, count Lowenwolde, 
baron Schmertzing, and St. Pierre de Montfalcon, Among the 
generals of artillery were, count Koningſegg, prince Piccolomini, 
count Harſch, count Leopold Palfi, baron Kheil, count Platz, 
the prince of Baden-Baden, count Marchal, count Colloredo, 
count Lannoy, count Lalaing, count Bournonville, count Cal- 
lenberg, and count Cajetan Kollowrath. And among the 
lieutenants field marſhals were, prince William of Saxe-Gotha, 
count Emanuel de Stahrenberg, baron Andlau, count Benedict 
Daun, Baron Wetzel, count Forgacz, baron Buckow, prince 


Avgvſtus of Baden Dourlach, count Taafe, count Charles Lan- 


noy, baron Hagenbach, count Puebla, general O Connor, count 
Tierheim, prince Chriſtropher of Baden Dourlach, baron Ge- 
mingen, count Wiulph de Stahrenbetg, baron Sprecher, count 
Marulli, and general Arioſti, Many of theſe commanders had 


* 


diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the laſt war; and we ſhall find many 
(i) The troops filed off before the king. Gazette, Ne 9387. 
(ww) Gazette, Ne 9401, | 
(x) Gazette, Ne 9391, 
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and Courland : and count Keyſerling (y), her mi- 
niſter plenipotentiary at the court of Vienna, was 
more — there than the Britiſh miniſter (z). 

The kipg of Sardinia made a grand military pro- 
motion (4). in May; and filled his magazines (5) 
in September. , His (c) Sicilian majeſty augmented 
his toops to 50,000 men: and the king of Por- 
tugal (d) made a numerous promotion of mi- 
litary officers. No warlike preparations were carried 
on in Spain, where Mr. Wall (e) was appointed 
ſecretary of ſtate for foreign affairs, in the room 
of M. de Carvajal; and the marquis (J) de la 
Enſenada was diſgraced. But the French monarch 
ſeemed to be more active than the other powers: 
he ſent the marquis de Paulmy (g) to view the 
fortifications, and examine the magazines in Note 
mandy and Britanny ; and the duke de Penthievre 
(Y) viſited the maritime arts in Provence (i): horſes 
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(5) Gazette, Ne 9393. 

(2) Robert Keith Eſq; who had reſided there ſeveral years, 
in quality of his Britannic majeſty's miniſter, and was received 
eren plenipotentiary on the 24th January; 1754. Gazette, 
Ne 9 

35 He made eight generals, 10 lieutenants general, 13 ma- 
jors general, and 23 brigadiers general. Gazette, Ne 9380. 
(3) Thoſe of Novarra, Tortona, Alexandria de la Paglia, 
and other places on the frontiers of the Milaneſe. 

(e) Gazette, Ne 9392. 

(4) Gazette, Ne 9393. 

(e) This gentleman was bot in e ; bot bad long been 
a lieutenant-general in the Spaniſh ſervice. He had for ſome 
time reſided as ambaſſador at the court of London, from whence 
he returned in May, and was ſucceeded there by the marquis 
d' Abreu, who was born at Seville, and became almoſt as much 

an Engliſhman, as if he had been born in Eogland, 
Y Gazette, Ne 9394. 
(0 This was in July. Gazette, No 9390, 
(+) Gazette, No 9410. f 

% Gazette, Ne 9403. 


were 
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were brought from Germany to recruit the French 
cavalry : four (i) camps were formed; and the navy 
was conſtantly increaſed. 

An alteration . in the French miniſtry 
1 this time, by the death of the marquis de 
St. Conteſt (&), ſecretary of ſtate for foreign af- 
fairs, and grand maſter of the ceremonies. He 
was ſucceeded by M. de Rouille in both theſe em- 

loyments: M. de Machault ſucceeded M. de 
Rouille as fecretary for the marine: and M. de 
Sechelles waz appointed comptroller general of the 
finances, in the room of M. de Machauſt. Thus 
we find 2 new miniſtry in England, France, and 
Spain, happened in the ſame year; and all Europe 
was in expectation of ſome extraordinary events (H. 
But a thouſand circumſtances, which are intereſting 
to cotemporaries, muſt diſappear, and be loſt to 
the eyes of poſterity ; to whom thoſe great events 
only will be brought to view, which have deter- 
mined the fate of kingdoms, | 

The French miniſtry were under great perplexi- 
ties, on account of a domeſtic quarrel between the 
clergy and the parliament of Paris. The clergy 


(i) One near Gray in Franche-Comte, in Auguſt, conſiſting + 
of 11 battalions, and 12 ſquadrons, under the duke de Randan, 
 Hentenant-general.,' Another in the neighbourhood of Saare- 
Loins, in September, of 14 battalions, and 19 ſquadrons, com- 
manded by M. de Chevert. A third near Aymeries in Hainault, 
compoſed of 15 battalions, and 21 ſquadrons, under the prince 
de Soubi/e, And the fourth at Plockſheim in Alſace, under 
count DMaillebois. Gazettes, N“ 9408, 9409, 9413, 9392. 
All theſe troops were reviewed by the marthal duke de Bellei/le, 
Gazette, 9412. 

(4) He died at Verſailles the 24th of July. Gazette, No 
* Count Teſſin, governor to the prince royal of Sweden, 
obtained leave to reſign that employment in February, on ac- 
_ count of his age and infirmitics, Gazette, No 9352, 


would 
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would impole the conſtitution Unigenitus (n) on the 
laity, as a neceſſary. mark of Catholocity; whicts 
the parliament refuſed, as it was never done by any: 
of the Spaniſh or Italian inquiſitors. The king ba- 
niſhed the parliament, and eſtabliſhed a new court 
of juſtice, called the Royal Chamber, in its ſtead. 
The members of that parliament ſhewed themſelves 
real patriots in their exile; and their example was 
followed by the other parliaments (n). But the new 
court was ſoon afterwards ſuppreſſed, the parlia- 
ment recalled, and the archbiſhop of Paris was ba- 
niſhed. x 1 111 15 
Ireland was diſturbed at this time by a political 
conteſt, about the prerogaiives of the crown, and 
the rights of the people. A ſaving, or ſurplus, of 
220, 241 l. had been made in the public revenue; 
which ſome gentlemen wanted to have applied for 
the reduction of the national debt (e); and others 
inſiſted, that the crown had the ſole right to diſpoſe of 
this unappropriated revenue. The parliament was 
prorogued in January; and ſome eminent perſons (). 
who oppoſed this motion of the prerogative, were 
diſmiſſed from their employ ments, to which they 
were honourably reſtored (9) in November, 1735. 


() This bull was given in 1713, and railed a flame through- 
out the whole kingdom. Yoltaire's Age of | Lexis XIV. vol. ii. 
8 (#) The peers of France were formerly. twelve; fix eecleſia- 
ſtical, and fix ſecular : but Lewis XIV. added to them the arch- 
biſhop of Paris. Chalon's Hit. of France, vol. 1. p. 208. 
(e) It amounted to 70,0001,” on the old loan, at 5 1. per cent. 
and 250,000 l. on the new loan, at 41. per cent. but the king's 
letter arrived for paying off the former, which occaſioned grea: 
rejoicings through the nation, TY 

(p) The right hon. Thomas Carter, Eſq; maſter of the rolls. 
Anthony Malone, Eſq; his majefty's prime-ſerjeant at law, and 
Michael O'Brien Dilkes, Eſq; quarter-maſter and barrack-ma- 
ſter-general. | exits 

) The right hon, Henry Boyle, Eſq; ſpeaker of the houſe of 
commons, was waited upon by the mgrchants of Dublin, with 

| an 
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- This was the general appearance of affairs, whet! 
the new parliament met at Weſtminſter for the dif- 
patch of buſineſs. His majeſty went to the houſe 
of peers, on the 14th of November, and opened 
this ſecond ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne, 


wherein, after acquainting both houſes, That it was 


with great pleaſure he met them in parliament, at 
a time when the late elections had afforded his peo- 
ple an opportunity of giving freſh proofs of their 
duty and affection to his perſon and government, 
in the choice of their repreſentatives ; he delivered 
himſelf in theſe words: The general ſtate of af- 
fairs in Europe has received very little alteration 
* fince your laſt meeting. But I have the ſatiſ- 
faction to acquaint you, that I have lately re- 
<* ceived the ſtrongeſt aſſurances from my good 
<< brother the king of Se ain, of his firm reſolution 
<< to cultivate friendſbip and confidence with me, with 
s reciprocal acts of harmony and good faith ; and 
“ that he will perſevere in theſe ſentiments. It 
<* ſhall be my principal view, as well to ſtrengthen 
the foundations, and ſecure the duration of the 
&« general peace, as to improve the preſent advan- 
tages of it, for promoting the trade of my good 
<* ſubjects, and protecting thoſe poſſeſſions, which 
* make one great ſource of our commerce and wealth.” 
He recommended to them the appropriation of the 
forfeited eſtates in Scotland; the neceſſary ſupplies 
the reduction of the national debt (7); and unani- 
mity and diſpatch in their proceedings. He then 


an addreſs to thank him for his behaviour in parliament, and 
upon all occaſions to ſerve his country. He was alſo chancel- 
lor of the exchequer ; and, after filling this exalted ſtation with 
great honour for many years, was diſmiſſed with his friends. 
In his-retreat he was almoſt idolized by the people; and he was 
afterwards made a peer by his king, | Ss 
(r) It was 72,375,6871. IR 


3 


con- 
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concluded as follows: I have had ſuch ample 


* experience of the fidelity, zeal, and good diſ- 
& poſition of my parliaments, during the courſe of 


my reign, that I truſt there is a matual confidence 


« eſtabliſhed between us; the ſureſt pledge of my 
« own, and my, people's happineſs (s),” 

The ſenſe of the nation is beſt to be learned by, 
the choice of their repreſentatives. , It had been cu- 
ſtomary for both houſes of parliament to eccho 
back the ſenſe of the king's ſpeech in their ad- 
dreſſes; which has been always conſidered as à piece 
of complaiſance to the miniſtry, who are pteſumed 
to make the ſpeech. Royal condeſcenfion has been 
generally repaid by parliamentary ductility; and 
ipeeches from the. throne are the very. pulſe of go- 
vernment, which often indicate more than they 
expreſs. 

The next day, the A of lords preſented their 
addreſs to his majeſty, in ſuch a reverberating ſtrain 
as had been formerly uſed, where the tribute. of 
thanks was wreathed with the flowers of oratory; 
though, what was uncommon, their profeſſions of 
loyalty were accompanied with the. declarations, of 
Patriots and Britons. The addreſs of the houſe of 
commons was preſented on the 18th, which was 
full of loyalty and gratitude. His majeſty, in re- 
turn, told them, they might rely on the conti- 
© nuance of his endeavours to preſerve the public 
4 tranquility ; to aſſert and vindicate the juſt rights 
and poſſeſſions of his ſubjects ; and to do every 
* thing, on his part, which could render. the na- 
tion happy and flouriſhing, boch at ame and 
abroad.“ 

The provincial convocation 6f Cantrtvily ald 


prefenced their addrels | to us $ majeſty. Meeren 17 | 
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144 THE HISTORY OF 
extolled the excellency of the eſtabliſhed religion, 
and lamented the depravity of the times. His ma- 
jeſty commended their zeal ; and promiſed “ to 
protect all his ſubjects in the full enjoyment of 
„their rights, both religious and civil.“ | 
The political ſtream was ſmooth z and theſe ad- 
dreſſes paſſed without oppoſition ; tho? ſome (2) de- 
bates aroſe in the houſe of commons, as this ſeſſion 
might very properly be looked on as the firſt of a 
new parliament. . 2 
The pretenſions ſet up by the French, and their 
encroachments in North America, were far from 
being unnoticed. It was obſerved, that his majeſty 
acted a wiſe and prudent part, in endeavouring to 
accommodate thoſe diſputes by negociation: but 
if this could not be done, if the French would 
not amicably agree to relinquiſh their groundleſs 
pretenſions, and depart from their unjuſt encroach- 
ments, they ſhould be compelled to do it by pro- 
per meaſures. Some were for acting with vigour, 


(e) It was ſaid, That the court of Spain had not only de- 
«« clared, in the moſt explicit manner, their reſolution to culti- 
vate a friendſhip and correſpondence with his majeſty 3 but 
„ had ſhewn, that this declaration was ſincere, by giving ex- 
«« preſs orders to reflore all the Britiſh Hips and efe&s that had 
«« been taken, or ſeized, ſince the ſuſpenſion of arms agreed to 
«« by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle ; or to pay their full value 
to the reſpective ſufferers, out of the royal cheft.” I moſt 
obſerve, that this was no more than what was ſtipulated by the 
fourth article of the definitive treaty of peace ; and ſuch ſhips 
and effects ought to have been reſtored long before. It was now 
above ſix years ſince the ſuſpenſion of arms: but ſome Spaniſh 
merchants were not paid the value of their effects, ſeized on 
board a Spaniſh ſhip taken by the ſquadron under admiral 
Knowles, till 1756, when the houſe of commons voted thoſe 
merchants 13, 869 l. upon their aſſigning to truſtees, for the pub- 
lic, their right to their effects. A ſuffering Spaniard may ſoon 
be relieved in England ; but an injured Engliſhman muſt go 
through an endleſs negociation for redreſs in Spain. 
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who dreaded the power (u) of France, which they 


magnified both by land and ſea; while they recom- 
mended a new confederacy upon the continent, with 
thoſe powers who were equally jealous of France. 
Others were for an immediate declaration of war, 
which would be acting with a proper ſpirit, and a 
conſummate prudence, when ĩt was well known that 
the French had actually attacked us, and murdered 
a great number of our people, as well as robbed 
many others in America. They were confining the 
whole to a naval war; and remarked, that they had 
not heard a word of recovering our rigbts (w); which 
were plain, certain, and indiſputable. In caſe of 


a naval war with France, unentangled with alli- 


(a) It was idly ſaid, that, ſingle and alone, we were not a 
match for the power of France, conſidering how. much it had 
been increaſed within the laſt century, and how firmly the peo- 
ple of that country were united under a ſole and abſolute mo- 
narch. We were told, that France kept up a regular army of 
180,000 men, even in time of peace, which could be incrraſed 
to 3 or 400,000 in time of war. Their marine was acknow- 
4 * to have been neglected; yet it was hinted, that it might 
be ſo far increaſed, even in time of war, that before we could, 
by ourſelves alone, compel them to accept of equitable terms of 
peace, they might become /#perior to us at ſea;. and then could, 
and certainly would, compel us to preſent them with a CARTER 


BLANCHE, as their public revenue was vaſtly ſaperior to ours, 


and their people much more namerous.—What was wiſely and 
bravely done in the years 1757, 175%, and 1759; has totally 
deſtroyed this old ſtale ſyſtem, this political or miniſterial bug- 


bear. RK . T% 
(ab) The reaſos aſſigned for this omiſſion, was, that it would 


have been a reflection upon the conduct of the late miniſtry ; 
and a ſort of confeſſion, that they had tamely allowed our rights 


in America to be »uſarped, which it was certain they had done 


for a great many years paſt, and which they took no care to 
rectify by what. they called their definitive treaty of Aix la Cha- 
pelle; though they then had in their hands, and reſtored by 


that treaty, zn iſland, which the French would gladly have re- 


deemed at the expence of all the uſurpations they bad made 
upon us ever ſince the treaty of Utrecht. ib ie 
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ances foreign from the true Britiſh - intereſt, it was 
juſtly foreſeen, that Great Britain muſt continue ſu- 
perior at ſea; and, in two or three years, all the 
French colonies upon the continent, or in the iſlinds 
of America, muſt of themſelves fall into her hands. 
Both nations were involved with heavy debts : 
but the people of France were not deſirous of war; 
becauſe they knew they were contending for bound- 
leſs waſtes, from. whence neither they, nor their 
poſterity, could draw much advantage for ages to 
come. The Engliſh were eager for war; becauſe 
they were contending for the preſervation and ſe- 
curity of-a well cultivated country, inhabited by 
their own countrymen, and of infinite preſent ad- 
vantage to the people both of Britain and Ireland, 
of whom many thouſands owed their whole ſubſiſt- 
ence to the American colonies. | | 
Some acts (x) were paſſed in December, and 
both houſes (5) adjourned till January. Some 
civil, military, and naval promotions were made. 
On the 7th of January, Charles, duke of Marlbo- 
rough, was appointed keeper of the privy-ſeal; and 
the duke of Rutland ſucceeded him as ſteward of 
the houſhold. Henry, duke of Bolton; and John, 
earl of Egmont, were ſworn of the privy-council. 
—On the 11th of March, William, earl of Roch- 
ford; and William, viſcount Barrington, were alſo 


(x) The land- tax bill of 28. in the pound; the malt-tax bill: 
and others of no public conſequence. _. &s - 

0) Henry d' Auverquerque, earl of Grantham, died on the 
5th of December, and the title became extinct. John Leveſon 
Gower, earl Gower, and lord privy-ſeal, died on the 25th, 
who was ſucceeded in dignity and eſtate by his eldeſt fon Gran- 
ville Leveſon Gower, afterwards maſter of the horſe to his ma- 
jeſty. Henry Bromley, lord Montford ; Auguſtus, earl of Berke- 
ley ; lord Stawell, father of the lady of Mr. Legge, chancellor 
of the exchequer; and Edward Harley, earl of Oxford and 
Mortimer, died before the end of this ſeſſion of parliament. - 


ſworn 
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ſworn of the privy-council : and the former ſuc- 
ceeded the earl of Albemarle as groom of the ſtole. 
—On the 27th, William, marquis of Hartington, 
eldeſt ſon of the duke of Devonſhire, was appointed 
lord-lieutenanr of Ireland; and Lionel Cranfield 
Sackville, duke of Dorſet, was'made maſter of the 
horſe. The earl of Briſtol was appointed ambaſſa- 
dor to the court of Turin. William Henry Lyttel- 
ton, Eſq; was made governor of South Carolina: 
und Charles Hardy, Eſq; was knighted, and made 
governor of New York. In December, Francis, 
earl of Effingham, was appointed colonel of Ruſſel's 
regiment of foot ; and ſeveral captains and ſubal- 
terns were promoted, or made. In March, lord 
John Murray; the earl of Loudon; the earl of 
Panmure; Maurice Bockland, Eſq; lord George 
| Beauclerk; William Herbert, Eſq; lord George 
Sackville ; the earl of Ancram ; lord viſcount Pe- 
terſham ; Hugh Warburton, Eſq; William Shir- 
ley, Eſq; Sir William Pepperell, bart. the duke of 
Bedford; Cuthbert Elliſon, Eſq; the duke of An- 
caſter; the duke of Kingſton; John Manners, mar- 
quis of Granby ; the earl of Cholmondeley ; the 
earl of Halifax; lord viſcount Falmouth ; the earl 
of Harcourt; the earl of Powis ; lord Edgecumbe ; 
the earl of Sandwich ; and the earl of Home, were 
made major-generals.—Lord Tyrawley had the late 
earl of Albemarle's Coldſtream regiment of foot- 
guards; and George, the preſent earl of Albemarle, 
had Tyrawley's regiment of dragoons. Philip Ho- 
neywood, Efq; was made colonel of Albemarle's 
regiment of foot: and Joſeph Yorke, Eſq; was 
made colonel of Waldegrave's foot. Several of the 
above-mentioned noblemen had raiſed regiments in 

the laſt rebellion, | 5 
On the 8th of February, his majeſty appointed 
Henry Oſbaxne, Aa vir admiral of the red: Tho- 
ä | 2 mas 
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admirals of the blue. Charles Watſon, and Tem- 


Eſq; rear- admiral of the blue. 


cover, what was left of them were diſbanded. Hi iftory of the 


' regiments, who had behaved very bravely on ſhore, and yet 
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mas Griffin, Eſq; and fir Edward Hawke, vice-ad- 
mirals of the white : Charles Knowles, Eſq; the hon. 
John Forbes, and hon. Edward Boſcawen, vice- 


ple Weſt, Eſqrs. rear-admirals of the red: George 
Pococke, Eſq; and the hon. George Townfhend, Eſq; 
rear-admirals of the white: and Savage Moſtyn, 


A great fleet (a) was put into commiſſion; and 
50 companies of marines 607 were ordered to be 


(a) One of 100 guns; 5 of 90: 4 of 74; 15 of 703 1 of 
66; 7 of 60; and 5 of 50; in all 38 ſhips of the line, and 265 2 
guns: beſides 5 frigates, and ſeveral floops ; and orders were: 
iſſued for fitting out 1t more ſhips of the line.—The warlike 
preparations at Deptford, Woolwich, Chatham, Portſmouth, 
and Plymouth, were incredible, and greatly alarmed the French, 
who were equally vigilant in fitting ost their navy, and laid an 
embargo on all merchant ſhips in their ports. 

4) Theſe marines were to be commanded by the Jemtenant- 
colonels Patterſon, Drury, and Gordon; who had under them 
the majors Bendiſhe, Leighton, and Burleigh, with 5o cap- 
tains, 50 firſt lieutenants, and 50 ſecond lieutenants, And, 
on the 26th of April, the lords of the admiralty ordered theſe 
officers to repair, with the utmoſt expedition, to the reſpective 
head - quarters at Portſmouth, Plymouth, and Chatham. Ton- 
don Gazette, Ne 9471. 

In 1739, fix regiments of marines were raiſed, conſiſting of 
4890 men : but, in 1740, thoſe marines were increaſed to 
6930; and, in 1741, to 11,550 men, who ſtood the nation in 
200, 806 J. every year during the war; and, when that was 


War, vol. iv. p. 624.—They were the ſhattered remains of 10 


were deſpiſed by the ſeamen on board, becauſe they were not 
under the command of the haval officers, This difference was 
ſeen, and greatly regretted by admiral Vernon, at C | 
J have ſeen that brave commander weep as he relat the 

proofs of it; many of which he put into my cuſtody. —T here- 
fore the preſent body of marines was eſtabliſhed on a more 
eligible plan: they were now put under the direction of the 
board of admiralty ; admirals ſoon became their officers ; and, 
in 1 7 759 we ſhall find the marines Ne to 130 companies. 


raiſed. 
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raiſed. Large bounties (c) were offered for the en- 


cCouragement of ſeamen ; and the neceſſary ſupplies - 


were chearfully granted, The grants for 1755, 
amounted to 4,073,7791. out of which there was 
624,0001. for 12,000 ſeamen; and 628,315 1. for 
18,885 ſoldiers: 236,4201. for land- forces and 
garriſons in the Plantations, Minorca, and Gibral- 
tar; 40,3501. for two regiments of foot to be 
raiſed in America; 7338 l. for ſeveral officers to go 
in the expedition under general Braddock ; and 
17791. for hoſpital officers in that expedition : 
280, 288 J. for the ordinary of the navy; and 
100,0001. for buildings, rebuildings, and repairs 
of his majeſty's ſhips : 40, 418 l. for ſupporting the 
colony of Nova Scotia; and 29571. for the colony 
of Georgia: 10, ooo l. for ſupporting the African 
forts; and 60001. for building a fort at Annama- 


boe : 700,000 ], towards paying off the navy debt: 


20,0001. for the ſubſidy to the elector of Bava- 
ria; and 92,009 l. for the ſubſidy to the king of 
Poland, as elector of Saxony: and 1,000,000 I. for 
enabling his majeſty to augment the forces by fea 
and land. Thus the army and navy were the ſame 
as in the beginning of 1739, before the Spaniſh 
war : but the grants now exceeded what they were 


(e) A proclamation was iſſued, on the 23d of January, pro- 
miſing a bounty of 40s. for all able ſeamen, between 20 and 
50 years of age, who ſhould enter as voluntiers on board the 
royal navy before the 2oth of February; and a bounty of 20 8. 
to every ordinary ſeaman. Public notice was given at Green- 
wich Hoſpital, for all the ſeamen, who were willing to go to, 
ſea, to give in their names, and that they ſhould not fail of the 


 +/ual encouragements. Gazette, N? 9443.——But, the ſame 


night, a briſk. preſs began on the river Thames, where more 
than 500 men were carried off before the gEGULATING Ar- 
TAINS, Whoſe honourable title is not to be found in any records 
or books that expound the Engliſh law, or explain the Britiſh 


conſtitution, $0448 9 2 
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then by 639,633 l. No ſeſſion ever paſſed over 
more quietly with regard to public affairs : but 
ſome of the conteſted elections occaſioned great di- 
ſturbances, both within doors and without ; parti- 


cularly that for the county of Oxford (4), where 


the ſheriff had returned four, inſtead of two, knights 
of the ſhire. A great number of copyholders were 


permitted to vote at this election, qualified with the 


term of Free Copyholders, or Cuſtomary Freebol ders; 
or, as lord Coke expreſſes it, copyhold of frank 
tenure. Admitting any ſort of copyholders to 
vote (e) at county elections muſt introduce a great 


(4) The whole county ſeemed involved in this diſpute, and 
became divided into what was called the Oro and New Iztere/#; 
the former for Wenman and Daſhwood, and the latter for Parker 
and Turner ; and both parties were farther diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of the Blues and the 7e/lows. Three petitions were pre- 
ſented; one from each of the joint candidates; and one from 
the gentlemen, clergy, and freeholders, all complaining of an 
undue election, and double return. Both parties were charged 
with bribery, © Cal N 
(2) « Were we now to frame a new polity with reſpect to 
« the qualifications of voters, reaſons might perhaps be ſug- 
«« geſted why copyholders, even holding at the nominal will of 
« the lord, and the owners of beneficial leaſes for a term of 
«« years, ſhould be admitted to this privilege, as well as free- 
« holders; and why the value of freeholders themſelves ſhould 
«© be greatly advanced above what is now required by law ta 
« entitle the proprietor to give his vote in county elections. 
% But this would be removing foundations, or at leaſt pullin 
« down the ſuperſtructure, and erecting another in its ſtead. 
„The laws, under which we now act, have ſubſiſted for more 
& than three centuries; and, till the conſtitution is new mo- 
«« delled, theſe are the only criteria to decide the preſent queſ- 
«« tion:“ Confiderations on the Queſlion, whether Tenants by Copy 
of Court- Roll, according to the Cufium of the Manor, though not at the 
Will of the Lord, are Freeholders qualified to vote in Election, for 
Knights of the Shire. p. 5. publiſhed in 1958. 
By the ſtatute 12 Car. II. c. 24; all the ancient tenures were 
aboliſhed, and reduced to free and common ſoccage ; except 
only tenures in frank almoners, and tenures by copy of court- 
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alteration in the conſtitution z and all the freehold» 
ers in England were concerned in this queſtion : 
but it was not determined (Ff) in this ſeſſion of par- 
liament. The proceedings in the houſe upon this 
affair took up more than 40 days, between the 3d 
of December and the 23d of March, when the 
houſe voted lord Parker and fir Edward Turner 
duly elected (g). But the miniſtry were not in- 
tereſted in this controverted election, as-they were 
in 1742, when the Chippenham (+) conteſt pro- 
duced a change in the adminiſtration. © 1) 

Some popular and ſalutary acts (i) were paſſed ; 
of which theſe were the moſt important. I. For the 


roll, See the ſpeaker's ſpeech to the king, in Ralph's Hiſtory of 
England, vol. i. p. 28. ; = 

J) We ſhall find, that, in the ſeſſion of 1758, an act was 
paſled, “ for farther explaining the laws, touching the electors 
«« of knights of the ſhire to ſerve in this preſent parliament 
« for that part of Great. Britain called England;“ whereby che 
qualifications of perſons to vote were aſcertained; and ſecurity 
was afforded to the independency of parliaments, by delineating 
the true rights of election, and fixing both them, and the man- 
= of return, beyond the power of a returning officer to de- 
feat it. 1 

(e) Several unjuſtifiable methods had been taken out of doors, 
to ſupport a general charge of diſaffection agaiuſt the univerſity. 
But both parties would have done well, if they had regarded 
the advice which the marquis of Halifax gave during the elec- 
tions in 1695, in his twenty cautions to the electors concerning 
the choice of repreſentatives, which he cloſed in theſe words ; 
% Having told my opinion who ought not to be choſen, if I 
« ſhould be aſked, what ought to be? My anſwer muſt be, 
« Chuſe ExcLIs HUI.“ Ralph Hiftory of England, vol. ii. 
p. 609. | | PRs, 

(>) Hiſtory of the late War, voi. i. p. 353- 
71 S882 70 of December, 1 4. relief of the out 
penſioners of Chelſea-hoſpital ; and another for puniſhing mu- 
tiny and deſertion. On the 2oth of March, for veſting Moug- 
tague-Houſe in truſtees, and enabling them to convey it to the 
truſtees of the Briti/h Muſæum for a general repoſitory, On the 
25th of April, for encouraging the herring fiſhery, and the whale 
kilhery ; for encouraging the making of indico in the Britiſh 
| | L 4 plan- 
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maſter general, by the method of paying their pen- 


extenſion (/). III. The broad-wheel- act, which 


* (4) A clauſe was inſerted, which provided, that all officers 


Which are the privilege, or at leaſt the birth right of every Bri- 


246, 268, 299, 435- 
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relief of Chelſea penſioners, whoſe hardſhips were 
very patherically repreſented by Mr. Pitt, the pay- 


ſions. II. The mutiny act (), which was princi- 
pally conſtructed by Mr. Fox, the ſecretary at war, 
and laid the forces in America under this military 


was conducted by fir John Phillips, and petitioned 
(in) for by the inhabitants of Birmingham. | 

The French ambaſſador returned ro London in 
January, 1755, and made great proteſtations of the 
ſincere deſire which his court had finally and ſpee- 


plantations; for the better ſupply of mariners and ſeamen; far 
the regulution of the marine forces while on ſhore ; for relief of 
inſolvent debtors; for the preſervation of the roads; and for 
the preſervation of the — Lenden Gazette, Ne 9470 

and ſoldiers of any troops being muſtered and in pay, which 
were, or ſhould be, raiſed in any of the Britiſh provinces in 
America, by authority of the reſpective governors or govern- 
ments thereof, ſhould, at all times, and in all places, when they 
happened to join, or act in conjunction with his majeſty's Bri- 
Sh forces, be liable to martial law and diſcipline, as the Bri- 
rin forces were; and ſhould be ſubject to the ſame trial, penal. 
ties, and puniſhment.—The exerciſe of martial law hath been 
often oppoſed and condemned by parliament, as repugnant to 
Magna Charta, and inconſiſtent with the fundamental rights and 
liberties of a free people; nor was ſuch power given to any 
court-martial after the peace of Ryſwick, and that of Utrecht. 
Soldiers, by court-martials, are deprived of the trials of jurits, 


ton. See the Proteſts made in the Houſe of Lords, p. 186, 192, 
(1) The agent for the province of the Maſſachuſett's Bay, in 
vain offered a petition againſt this additional clauſe, which 
brought on a ſhort debate in the houſe of commons. 7] - 
(m) A great number of petitions were preſented againſt the 
bill, from cities, towns, gentlemen, and farmers, who dreaded 
the innovation: but time has convinced them of their error; 
and all the high roads in the kingdom have been improved by 
the uſe of carriages with broad wheels, ET Ik 


a” 
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dily to adjuſt all diſputes between the two crowns 
concerning America: and, notwithſtanding the 
extraordinary preparatioris which were at that time 
making in the ports of France, her ambaſſador pro- 
poſed, «+ That before the ground and circumſtances 

of the quarrel ſhould be enquired into, poſitive 
, orders ſhould be immediately ſent to the reſpec- 
* tive Britiſh governors, forbidding them to un- 
* dertake any new. enterprize, or proceed to any 
act of hoſtility; and enjoining them, on the 
*© contrary, to put things, without delay, with re- 
gard to the lands on the Obio, on the ſame foot- 
ig that they were, or ought to have been, be- 
fore the late war; and that the reſpective claims 
* ſhould be amicably referred to the commiſſioners 
cat Paris, that the two courts might terminate the 
« difference: by a ſpeedy accommodation,” 

The Britiſh court immediately declared its readi- 
neſs to conſent to the propoſed. ceſſation of hoſtili- 
ties, and that all the points in diſpute might be dif- 
cuſſed and terminated by the minifters of the two 
crowns : but on this condition, that al] the poſſeſ- 
ſions in America ſhould previouſly be put on the 
foot of the treaty of Utrecht, confirmed by that of 
Aix-Ja-Chapelle. Wherefore his Britannic majeſty 
ropoſed, * That the poſſeſſion of the lands on the 
++ Ohio ſhould be reſtored to the footing it was on at 
& rhe concluſion of the treaty of Utrecht, and agree- 
te able to the ſtipulations of the ſaid treaty, which 
„ was renewed by that of Aix-la- Chapelle: and, 
<© moreover, that the other poſſeſſions in North- 


2 America ſhould be reſtored ta the ſame condi- 


tion in which they actually were at the ſigning 
+ of the ſaid treaty of Utrecht, and agreeable to 
the ceſſions and ſtipulations therein expreſſed : and 
then the method of informing the reſpective go- 
{ vernors, and forbidding them to undertake any 
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* new enterprize, or act of hoſtility, might be 
<< treated of; and the claims of both parties re- 
* ſerved, to be ſpeedily and finally adjuſted in an 
<* amicable manner between the wo courts.” (r) 

To this the French ambaſſador delivered a kind 
of reply, which at bottom was only a repetition 
of his firſt propoſal : but, to ſoften the thing, he 
produced at the ſame time full powers from his 
court to treat, conceived im very ſpecious and polite 
terms. The effects, however, were as little cor- 
reſpondent thereto as before: and France ſoon 
after delivered the draught of a preliminary convention; 
which was nothing but the firſt propoſal enlarged. 
This, added to what was doing in the ports of 
France, was too plain to deceive any. England 
therefore would by no means agree to a convention 
(s) that would have left to the Freneh the fruit 
of their violences and uſurpations, which were pre- 
ciſely the grievance ſhe complained of; and after the 
expiration of which, ſhe would have been juſt where 
ſhe was when it was ſigned. 


A draught of a counter convention was afterwards 


| delivered by the Britiſh miniſtry to the French 


ambaſſador, containing a propoſal of the moſt mo- 
derate terms; being confined to thoſe points only 


which were the indiſpenſible right of his Britannic 


majeſty, and eſſential to the ſecurity of his colo- 
nies. No anſwer was made to this by France, 


(r) The plain meaning was, that France ſhould repair the 
injury done by open force, before the parties ſhould enter into 
treaty about the claim of right ; after which, the poſſeſſions of 
both parties might be ſettled on the foot of a definitive agree · 
ment. Remarks on M. Rouille's Memorial. 

(s) The convention ſigned at the Pardo, on the zd January, 
1739, between Great Britain and Spain, was ſo ſtrongly recent 
in memory, that it would have been a diſpleaſing expedient to 
have followed ſuch an unpopular precedent. Hiſtory of the War, 
vol. i. p. 18, i | 
„ whoſe 


THE WAR OF 1736. | 
whoſe ambaſſador was authorized only to hear what 
was ſaid to him about it; but to make no propo- 
ſals. Upon the whole, after a long ſeries of eva- 
ſions, in which the ceſſation of hoſtilities was con- 
tinually recurred to, the ambaſſador, inſtead of 
receiving inſtructions to enter into a negociation 
upon the counter convention, was ordered to demand, 
as a previous condition, that England ſhould deſiſt 
frem the three following points, which made a 
principal part of the ſubject in diſpute. 


I. The ſouth coaſt of the river St. Lawrence, 
and the lakes that diſcharge themſelves into 
that river. 
II. The twenty leagues of country demanded 
along the bay of Fundi: and 
III. The lands between the Ohio and Ouabache. 


The diſcuſſions with which this. extraordinary 
claim was followed, and duting which France 
ſhuffled at every turn, concluded with the ambaſ- 
ſador's preſenting a memorial, wherein the affair 


of the iſlands, as well as that of America, was 


treated of. This was anſwered by a very. ample 
piece, wherein the ambaſſador's memorial was re- 
tuted article by article, and the terms of the 
counter convention fully juſtified: but this piece re- 

mained without a reply, by the ſudden departure 
of the ambaſſador (2). 52 | 

(% How could the court of Franee pretend to be ſurprized 
at the acts of violence it complained of, after the court of Great 
Britain had, during the whole courſe of the iation, con- 
ſtantly rejected the propoſals made by France for a ſuſpenſion 
of arms, unleſs preceded by a reftitutipn of the poſſeſſions 
taken by open force from England? A condition to which 
the court ot Verſailles would never agree. This was inform- 
ing the French court very plainly what method his Britannic 
majeſty intended to take to obtain his Juſt rights, x 
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The nation was animated, and the government 
-was vigilant. It was known that the French had 
(u) a fleet at ſea, and it was neceſſary that our 
American colonies ſhould be carefully protected. 


General Braddock was ſent with the (x) troops te 


Virginia, and a {ſquadron (5) was ordered to fail 
to Newfoundland under admiral Boſcawen. Freſh 


bounties were offered (z) by proclamation, for the 


encouragement of ſeamen, and a vigorous preſs 
was carried on in all parts of the kingdom; but 
great numbers entered voluntarily. 


(.) According to the French liſt, they had in commiſſion, 
one ſhip of 80 guns, 4 of 74, 3 of 70, 6 of 64, 1 of 60, 
2 of go, x of 46, 4 of zo, and 1 of 24, at Bret. They had 
at Toulon, 1 of 80, 5 of 74, 3 of 64, 1 of 5o, and 1 of 24 
guns; with 1 of 80, 5 of 74, 3 of 64, 2 of 32, and 1 of 
32 guns, at Nochefort. But the whole navy of France conſiſted 
of 7 ſhips of 80 guns, 16 of 74; 8 of 70, 36 of 64, and 7 
of 60; in the whole 74 ſhips of the line, with 5028 guns, which 
required 43620 men; beſides frigates. 

(x) Dunbar's and. Halkett's regiments, which ſailed from 

Ireland, on the 31ſt January, in 16 tranſports, under convoy 
of two men of war, commanded by commodore Keppel. 
' (3) A fine fleet was aſſembled at Spithead, with three flags 
flying, under Sir Edward Hawke, Edward Bofcawen, Eſq; 
and Savage Moſtyn, Eſq; in the St. George, Nottingham, and 
Monarch. a Lay | 5 

(=) On the 8th February, a proclamation was publiſbed, for 
recalling all maſters of ſhips, pilots, mariners, ſeamen, ſhip- 
wrights, and other ſea faring men, from the ſervice of all fo- 


reign princes and ſtates, and prohibiting ſuch perſons from 


entering their ſervice: alſo for giving further encouragement 
to ſeamen to enter, by increaſing the bounty of 23d of January 
from 308. to 31. to every able ſeaman, and from 20s, to 21, 
to every ordinary ſeaman ; and for granting a reward of 21. 
to any perſon diſcovering any able ſeaman, and 30 s. for every 
ordinary ſeaman, who ſhould ſecrete themſelves. —On the 1 1th 
March, a bounty of 20s, was offered for able-bodied land- 
men to enter on board the fleet, Gazette, Ne 9457. ; 
Such a patriotic ſpirit prevailed, that almoſt all the conſi- 
derable towns gave large rewards, in addition to his majeſty's 
bounty, to ſuch ſeamen” and landmen as would enter into his 


vice. 
8 While 


n 


N 
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While the miniſtry exerted the naturab ſtrengths 
of the iſland with vigour and activity, his majeſty 
fignified to the parliament (a), the neceſſity of aug- 
menting his forces by fea and land. Both houſes 
returned very thankful, loyal, and dutiful.addrefſes 


(4) for this moſt gracious meſſage: and his majeſty” 


(a) On the 25th March, Sir Thomas Robinſon, ſecretary of 
Rate, delivered to the houſe of commons the following meſlage, 
ſigned by his majeſty, which was read by the ſpeaker : * That 
«« his majeſty having, at the beginning of this ſeſſion, declared, 
« that his principle object was, to preſerve the public tranquil- 
« lity,, and, at the ſame time, to protect thoſe poſſeſſions which 
« make one great ſource of the commerce and wealth of his 
« kingdoms, now found it neceſſary to acquaint the houſe of 
% commons, that the preſent ſituation of affairs made it requi- 
« ſite to augment his forces by /ea and lard, and to take ſuch 
« other. meaſures as might beſt tend to preſerve the general peace 
«« of Europe, and to ſecure the juff rights and poſſeſſions of 
% his crown in America, as well as to reel any attempts 
« whatſoever, that might be made to ſupport or countenance 
„any deſigns which might be formed againſt his najey and 
« his Kingdom,; and his majeſty doubted not but his faithful 
„% commons, on whoſe affection and zeal he entirely relied, 
„% would enable him to make ſuch augmentations, and to take 
« ſuch meaſures, for the ſupport of the honour of his crown, and the 
true intereſts of his people, and for the ſecurity of his dominions, 
© in the preſent critical conjuncture, as the exigency of affairs 
« might require; in doing which, his majeſty would bave as 
«+ much regard to the % of his good fubjetts, as. ſhould be 
*« conſiſtent with their fatecy and welfare.“ Gazeete, Ne 9461. 

(6) The ſame meſſage was ſent to the houſe of lords, who 
*« thankfully acknowledged his majeſty's great wiſdom, in 
« taking the mot. vigorous and effectual meaſures to prevent 
the infraction of the public peace.” The commons expreſſed 
« their entire confidence in, his majeſty; and aſſuted him, they 
« would effefually enable him to make ſuch augmentation of his 

« forces, by ſea and land, and to take ſuch meaſures for the 
«« ſecurity of his dominions, the trade and commerce of his 
«« people, and the juſt rights and poſſeſſions of his crown, as 
„ ſhould be found neceſſary; and that they would, with the 
« greateſt vigour and ręſolution, ſtand by and ſupport his ma- 
« jeſty, in repelling every attempt that might be made to coun- 
„ tenance or ſapport any deſigns, which might, be formed 
« againſt his majeſty and his kingdoms,” . 
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declared the greateſt ſatisfaction at that chearful- 
neſs and unanimity with which they aſſured him 
of their zeal and loyalty, The commons granted 
his majeſty 1,000,0001. on this occaſion; which 
was well applied in making the neceſſary augmen- 
tations. On the 25th of April, his majeſty went 
to the houſe of peers, where he gave the royal aſ- 


ſent to ſeveral bills, and made a ſpeech from the 


throne, in which he acquainted the two houſes of 
his deſire to preſerve peace (c) in an honourable 
way : but that he was prepared for war, if he could 
not obtain reafonable terms of accommodation. 
He declared, that the zeal they had ſhewn for 
« ſupporting the honour, rights, and poſſeſſions 
© of his crown, afforded him the greateſt ſatiſ- 
faction. That his defire to preſerve the public 
* tranquillity had been ſincere and uniform. That 
<* he had religiouſly adhered to the ſtipulations of 
<« the treaty of Aix-la-Chappelle, and made it his 
„ care not to injure or offend any power whatſoever : 
« but never could entertain a thought of purchaſing 
* the name of peace, at the expence of ſuffering en- 


©. croachments upon, or of yielding up, what juſtly 
 < belonged to Great Britain, either by ancient 


« Ppoſſeſhon, or ſolemn treaties. That the vigour and 
«© firmneſs of his parliament, on this important 
« occaſion, had enabled him to be prepared for fuch 
* contingencies as might happen. That if reaſon- 
able and honourable terms of accommodation could 


The lords addreſs was moved for by the earl of Egremont ; 
and Sir Thomas Robinſon moved for the addreſs in the houſe 
of commons. | 
(e) This ſpeech was of a very different complexion from that 
which was delivered from the throne on cloſing the ſeſſion i 
1739, before the Spaniſh war, which was declared on the 19th o 


October following. Hit. of the War, vol. i. p. 35. And no ob- 


jection was made to the augmentation of the forces, as had been 


done in 1741, after the Spaniſh war was declared. Proteſt of 
cc be f 


the houſe of lords, p. 436. 


: 
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4 be agreed upon, he would be ſatisfied a and, im 


« all events, relied on the jus rie of his cauſe, 


e the effectual ſuppors of his people, and the profec- 


& gion of the divine Providence... 
The parliament was then prorogued to the 29th 
of May; and, by different prorogations (4), to the 
13th of November, when the hid ſeſſion was 
opened. Unanimity reigned in the council and the 
parliament, which pleaſed the king, and ſatisfied 
the people, who had none of thoſe fatal conſequen- 
ces to dread that his majeſty mentioned from the 
throne in 1739, which might threaten, a. nation 
divided within itſelf, inflamed and miſled by all 
the wicked arts and inſinuations that malice and 
falſhood (e) could ſuggeſt. Indeed, as it was known 
that his majeſty intended to viſit his German domi- 
nions, a motion was made (f) in the houſe of lords 


(4) xt July, 14th Auguſt, 2d September, 23d, and 13th 
ovember. FI TAR 1 oY | 
(e) Detection of the parkaments of England. vol. ii. p. 633. 

This parliment wore a very different complexion from that of 

1701, which biſhop Burnet deſcribed, by ſaying, that *« the 

«« French had a great party in it.” But had that right re- 

verend hiſtorian been living in 1754, inſtead of cenſuring the 

Tories for Jacobites, bribed and penfioned by France, he would 

have found occafion to commend a national ſpirit. through. 

out all ranks of people, that juſtly. gave them, what they now 

began to aſſume, the name of AnTicaLLIcans, 0 
(f) By che right honourable John Powlett, earl Powlet, viſ- 


count Hinton, lord lieutenant and cuſtos rotulorum of Somer- 


ſetſhire, who moved, that an humble addreſs be preſented 
« to his majeſty ; to repreſent, that it was an article in the 
« original act of ſettlement, by which the ſueceſſion of theſe 
10 4 doms 2 to his electoral honſe, that the king 
« fould not go to his foreign. daminiont, without conſent - 
« liament; and that this was a principal article in the — 
„between the crown and the people. That, though that article 
« was repealed in the late reign, yet, till of late, it had ſlill 
«« been the ca/om for his majeſty to acquaint the parkament with 
« his intended departure to his German dominions, both in 
« regard to the true ſpirit and /enſe of the add that placed him 
5 on the throne, as well as for the paternal kindneſs of his 

AG, royal 
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to addreſs his majeſty to continue his reſidence here 
at this conjuncture: but this motion quickly ſub 
ſided, on another (g) being made to adjourn. 

His majeſty, on the 26th of April, nominated 
the lords () juſtices for the adminiſtration of juſ- 


4 royal heart, and the condeſcenſion which be bad been ſo 


« good to ſhew his parliament on all occafions.” 
(2) This was made by the earl of Cheſterfield, and muſt take 
place according to the orders of the houſe; whereby the other 


motion became poſtponed :; but lord Powlett looked upon the 


ſecond motion as a negative put on his own, and inſiſted on 
a diviſion, in which he appeared to be the only lord againſt 
the adjournment. 

By the act of ſettlement; paſſed in 1701, it was declared; 
ic that whoever ſhould come to the crown, Gould not go out 
« of the kingdom, without the conſent of parliament. " See Ralph's 
Hiſtory of England, vol. ii. p. 921. But, in 1716, the parlia- 
ment repealed part of the act. Engli/omarn's Hiftory of England, 


vol. iv. p. 450. And king George I. went over * Germany 


in 1716, 1718, 1719, 1723, and 1727, in which laſt year he 
died at Oſnaburgh.—lt was ſaid, when that monarch had a 
fancy to viſit the land of his nativity, and diſdained to aſk the 
leave of his pafliament, that his parliament moſt complaifantly 
and generouſly relieved him from that obligation ; and thereby 
gave the nation to underſtand, that the office of a ling might be 
ſupplied by the game. Parliaments detected. v. i. p- 207. 

It was ſaid of king William's parliament, that met in 1701, 
that few governments are intitled to entire confidence, though 
« all demand it, and when the beſt ate complimented with it, 
« the conftitution ſuffers : for uſe, in ſuch inſtances, ſoon be- 
« comes abuſe ; and a gap once made in the mound of liberty, 
is ſeldom if ever cloſed again.“ Ralph's Hiftory of England, 
vol. ii. p. 907. 

() Theſe lords of the regency, were his royal highneſs the 
duke of Cumberland; the archbiſhop of Canterbury; the lord 
chancellor; earl Granville, lord 1 ; the duke of Marl- 
borough, lord privy-ſeal ; the duke of Rutland; lord ſteward ; 
the duke of Grafton, lord chamberlain ; Archibald, duke of 
Argyle; the duke of Newcaſtle, firſt bodmilloner of the trea- 
ſury ; the duke of Dorfet, maſter of the horſe ; the marquis of 
 Hartington, lord lieutenant of Ireland; the carl of Holderneſſe. 
ſecretary of ftatez the earl of Rochford, groom of the flole ; 
Lord Anſon, firſt commiſſioner of the admiratty ; Sir Thomas 
Robinſon, ſecretary of ſtate; and Henry Fox Eſq; ſecretary 
at War. Londen Gagette, Ne 9471, 
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tice during his abſence; and ſet out for his Ger- 
man dominions on the 28th, where he arrived on 
the 2d of May (+). | | 
As a kind of war was began in North America, 
it waz neceſſary to purſue it with power and vigour; 
and Great Britain was at laſt bleſt by heaven with 
a ſucceſs in that part of the world, ſcarcely to be 
paralleled in hiſtory. The French had ſent one 
large embarkation of men to North America, and 
the Breſt ſquadron was ready to fail with a great 
reinforcement of troops: but a ſquadron of 11. 
ſhips of the line, and a frigate, failed from Ply- 
mouth, on the 27th of April, under admiral 
Boſcawen (3), to watch or intercept the French on 


the coaſts of North America. 


( His majeſty was attended by lord Delawar, and was 
convoyed by a ſquadron of men of war. from Harwich to 
Helveotſluys. | W, 
(i) This brave commander was brother to Hugh Boſcawen, 
viſcount Falmouth, and member for Truro in Cornwall, with 
his brother colonel John Boſcawen. He had eminently diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf in the former war; particularly, on the zd 
May, 1747, when vice-admiral Anſon and rear-admiral War- 


ren, intercepted and took the French ſquadron commanded by 


M. de la Jonquiere, off Cape Finiſterre on the coaſt of Gallicia 
in Spain: and by his attempt on Pondicherry in Auguſt, 1748. 
He commanded the Namur of 74 guns, in the engagement off 
Finiſterre, which was begun by this ſhip, who diſabled ſome 
of the ſternmoſt ſhips of the enemy, and then attacked the 
van : but, in this engagement, captain Boſcawen was wounded 
in the ſhoulder, with a muſket ball, On the 15th July fol- 
lowing he was made rear-admiral of the blue; and was ſent 
in November with a ſquadron of fix ſhips of the line, and 2000 
marines, to reinforce rear-admiral Griffin in the Eaſt Indies. In 
his paſſage, he made an unſucceſsful attempt againſt the French at 
the iſland of Mauritius; and he was alſo unſucceſsful in his fiege 
of Pondicherry, which was defended by M. Dupleix with 
'$o0o men, and the beſiegers were but 4000 Engliſh, who ſuf- 
fered more from the climate than by the enemy, Hiftory of the 


late War, vol. iv, p. 476, 493» 583. 
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Admiral Boſcawen (&) ſailed to the banks of 
Newfoundland, and cruized off Louiſburg. The 
French (1) fleet ſailed from Breſt on the 6th of 
May: but their admiral Mac Namarra ſoon re- 
turned with nine ſail of the line to Breſt, and the 
other part of the fleet continued its courſe for 
America, under the command of M. Bois de Ia 
Mothe. | | 

If Mac Namarra had not returned, admiral Boſ- 
cawen might have been greatly endangered (m). 
This occaſioned the Britiſh miniſtry to ſend another 
ſquadron (v), conſiſting af ſix ſhips of the line and 


(4) His fleet conſiſted of the Torbay, Monarch, Northum- 
berland, and Mars, of 74 guns; the Somerſet and Fougeaux, 
of 64; the Anfon, Dunkirk, Defiance, and Weymouth, of 60; 
the Litchfield of 50 ; and the Gibraltar of 20 guns: the vice- 
admiral was in the Torbay, and rear- admiral Moſtyn in the 
Monarch, which laſt ſhip and the Fougeaux were taken from 
the French by admiral Hawke, on the 14th October, 1747. 

(1) It conſiſted of 25 ſhips of the line, with frigates and 
tranfports ; having 4000 troops, and great quantities of war- 
like ſtores on board, for Cape Breton and Canada. The 
troops were under the command of baron Dieſkau, a German. 
'The fleet was commanded by admiral Mac Namarra, an Iriſh- 
man ; and M. Bois de la Mothe —M, Mac Namarra, in 1745, 
was ſent from Rochfort to Martinico, with feven men of war, 
and 200 merchantment under his convoy: but he was inter- 
cepted off Martinico, by vice-admiral Townſhend, who run 
Mac Namarra's own ſhip on ſhore, and took or deſtroyed 30 
of the merchant-ſhips ; after which, Mac Namarra never came 
out of port during the war, Hiſfory the Mar, vol. iv. p. 36 and 498. 

() It was no difficult thing to procure an account of what 
number of ſhips were ready to ſail at Breſt, The French made 
no ſecret of the matter : but their ambaſſador at Madrid de- 
Clared, that their admiral had orders to avoid hoſtilities with 
the Engliſh, unleſs they gave the firſt blow; and Sir Benjamin 
3 the ſame declaration in regard to the Britiſh 

ral. 

(2) The ſhips were the Terrible, Grafton, Edinburgh, and 
Yarmouth, of 70 guns; the Auguſta and the Chicheſter of 60 
guns; and the Arundel of 20 guns. They failed from Spithead 
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one frigate, under the command of rear admiral 
Holbourn, to reinforce -admirat Boſcawen, who 
fell in with part of the French ſquadron, before he 
was joined by admiral Holbourn. | 


| The ſquadon under M. Bois de la Mothe, ar- 


rived near the banks of Newfoundland, where it 
ſeparated into two diviſions ; one of which, con- 
ducted by himſelf, eſcaped the vigilance of admiral 
Boſcawen, and all except, two ſhips, favoured by 
a fog, with hard gales of wind, got into the 
Gulph of St. Lawrence, and landed about | 
troops at Quebeck : while M. du Perrier Salvert, 
with the other diviſion, conſiſting of four large 
ſhips, and two frigates, got ſafe into Louiſburg, 
where he landed about eight hundred troops, — 

The Alcide of 64 guns, and 480 men, com- 
manded by M. Hoquart, and the Lys commanded 
by M. Lageril, pierced for 65 guns, but mount- 
ing only 22, and having eight companies of land 
forces on board, were ſeparated from the other part 
of the French ſquadron, and fell in with part 6f 
the Britiſh fleet off Newfoundland (o) on the 1oth 
of June, when (p) a ſkirmiſh happened between 


on the rith of May, which was 14 days after admiral Boſ- 
cawen had failed, and five days after the Breſt fleet put to 
ſea: but it was the 16th of May before they failed from 
Plymouth. | 2 ü bun 

(o) The Engliſh ſquadron diſcovered four ſail of the French; 
on the 6th June, to the ſouthward of Cape Race, the ſouth-eaſt 
point of Newfoundland. They were four miles to the wind- 
ward, when the ſignal was given to chace. Pt Yr 

(Y) It was a bloody action, which commenced on the Frenek 
refuſing to pay the uſual compliments to the Britiſh flag, and. 
continued near five hours, before the French ſhips firuck.— 
This was ſomewhat like what happened in 1741, when captain 
Barnet, with two Engliſh men of war, fell in with three French 
men of war off Cadiz, commanded by the chevalier Caylus, 
who gave no anſwer to the Engliſh fignal z upon which captaiw 
Barnet fired a ſhot a-head, _ the French commodore returned 
| 2 ; a full 


| 

5 

| 
in 
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them and the (q) Dunkirk and Defiance, in which 
the Alcide and the Lys were taken: but the 


Dauphin Royal, which had been in company with 


them, diſappeared in the fog (r). 
Rear-admiral — with the ann 


under his command, joined (5) admiral Boſcawen 


on the 21ſt: but the French having eſcaped, and 
the ſhips becoming very ſickly, admiral Boſcawen 
went to Halifax (7) in Nova Scotia, to refreſh his 
ſeamen; and left the rear-admiral to cruize off 


Louiſburg, where the ſame (a) n began 


a. full broadſide. A ſharp engagement enſued, and. laſted _ 


hows, when the French ſheered off. Hiftory of the War, vol. i. 


34» 
(70 This ſhip was commanded by the honourable captain Howe, 


brother to lord Howe, and the Defiance was commanded by cap- 
tain Andrews. It is remarkable that M. Hoquart was taken by 
admiral Boſcawen on the 29th April, 1744: he was then in the 
Medza of 26 guns, which was the firſt ſhip' of war belonging 
to the French that was taken after the declaration: and he was 
taken à ſecond time, on the 3d May, 1747, in the Diamond 
of 50 guns, now called the Iſis, which was the laſt ſhip that. 


" ftruck to admiral Anſon, Hiftory of the War, vol. iii. p. 457+. 


and vol. iv. p. 


75: 
* (-) The French had about 76001. ſterling, divided between 
theſe two ſhips, for the payment of the troops, 


() London Gaxette, Ne 9493. —lt is ſaid, both ſquadrons 


ſaw, and fell in with each other more than once on the Ame- 
rican. coaſt ; though the fogs, ſo frequent and thick in that 
latitude, ſeparated them - before they could come near enough 
to engage. 

(t) This harbour gives place to none in the world. It was 
called Chebucto, till 1749, when the grand ſettlement was 
made there, which was principally promoted by the earl of 
Halifax. Litt/e*s Account of Nova Scotia. p. 61. Hiſtory of the 
War, vol. iv. p. 626. | 

(4) The rear-admiral buried 200 men out of his own ſhip z and 
upwards of 2000 men were loſt in all, This was owing to the 
ſeverity of the weather at their firſt coming upon the coaſt ; and: 
tothe pernicious humidity of the fogs, which commonly inflames, 
and renders mortal, the fever attending ſeamen at the firſt 2 
out of a fleet. 


to 
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to diſcover themſelves, - and to ſpread among 
that part of the fleet, The Mars (x) was unfor- 
tunately loſt at the mouth of Halifax harbour, 'by 
the fault of the pilot; but moſt of the crew and 

ns were ſaved, | | | 

That part of the French ſquadron, which had 
gone to Quebeck, eſcaped back to Europe in 
September, through the (9) ſtreight of Belleiſle: 
and the other (z) part came out from Louiſ- 
burg about the ſame time; while the ſtrong 
gales of wind, at the fall of the year, drove ad- 
miral (a) Holbourn many leagues to leeward. 

The French attempts were not - fruſtrated by 
this (5) expedition; and the Britiſh admirals (c) 


(x) This was one of the three ſhips that took the Northum- 
berland, of 70 guns, on the 4th June, 1744. The Mars was 
one of the duke d'Anville's fleet, that was ſent to recover 
Louiſburg in 1746: but the fleet was diſperſed, and the Alcide 
and Mars ſteered for Martinico, from whence the Mars returned 
to Europe, and was taken, on the 11th October, 1746, by the 
Nottingham of 60 guns, commanded by captain Saumarez. 
Hiftory of the Var, vol. iii. p. 459, and vol, iv. p. 349, and 367. 

O) By this ſtreight is to be underſtood the channel which 
ſeparates the iſland of Newfoundland from the continent of 
America, running north-weſt and ſouth-weſt, about 20 leagues 
in length, and nine in breadth, It was an unfrequented and 
very hazardous navigation, which had never before been at- 
tempted by any fleet or ſquadron of ſhips, 

(x) The Eſperance of 74 guns was left at Louiſburg, and 
was taken on the 26th November, ig her return to Breſt, by 
the Orford of 70 guns, commanded by captain Stevens. 

(a) He perceived three of the French ſhips on the 2oth 
September, and gave chace to them; but they eſcaped, - 

(5) It was ſaid, that the whole advantage reaped from this 
expenſive equipment, when it was ſummed up together, was 
Zaking two French ſhips, and ing ane of aur own: taking 1000 
French priſoners, and burying near 3000 Engliſhmen : taking 
96001, of French money; and ſpending, perhaps, half a million 
of our own, We had cautioned and not chaſtiſed the French: 
but were witneſſes to their landing their troops in America. 

(e) The admirals Boſcawen, Moſtyn, and Holbourn, arrived at 
Spithead, November 14, with 16 men of war, and the Lys. 
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returned from Halifax, where they left four men 
of war, and the Alcide, under commodore Spry. 

In the mean time, the French fitted out another 
ſquadron, under M. du Guay, with an intention 
to ſecure the return of their ſhips from America. 
This occaſioned the Britiſh miniſtry to fit out an- 
other ſquadron at Portſmouth, under Sir Edward 
Hawke (4), to watch Du Guay, and intercept la 


(4) This gallant commander was captain of the Berwick of 
70 guns, which was one of the ſhips in rear admiral Rowley's 
diviſion, when admiral Mathews engaged the combined fleets 
of France and Spain, off Toulon, on the 11th February, 1743. 
He engaged the Poder, a Spaniſh ſhip of 60 guns, which ſtruck 
to the Berwick only, and was afterwards burnt, This was the 
only ſhip that the confederates loſt ; for captain Hawke gallantly 
performed his duty, when admiral Mathews was deſerted by 
vice-admiral Leſtock, and many of the Britiſh ſhips kept out 
of action. Hiftory of the late War, vol. ii. p. 480, 486, 489. 
— Tt is a neceſſary piece of juſtice, in this place, to obſerve, 
that admiral Mathews, and rear-admiral Rowley, fought 
bravely, and that M. de Court, the French admiral, ſhewed 
Himſelf an excellent officer: but the French admiral was diſ- 

raced for ſaving the Spaniards; and the Britiſh admiral was 

roke for fighting them: upon which Mr. Voltaire ſays, 
that both theſe commanders juſtified the conduct of each 
« other; and that, if it was cruel to be accuſed by the very 
4 friends for whom they had fought, it was glorious to 
<< be acquitted by the enemy.” Veltaire“s Hiflory of the M ar 
of 1741.— Captain Hawke, on the 15th July 1747, was 
made rear-admiral of the white; and, in Auguſt following, he 
was ſent with a ſquadron. of 14 ſhips of the line, to intercept the 
French fleet of 252 merchant-ſhips, which were aſſembled at the 
Iſle of Aix, to fail to the Weſt Indies, under convoy of the Breſt 
ſquadron, conſiſting of eight ſhips of the line, commanded by 
commodore, or chief d'Eſcadre Letenduer, who had alſo many 
frigates: but admiral Hawke met with this fleet on the 14th 
October, off Cape Finiſterre. The merchant-ſhips eſcaped 
under the protection of the frigates, while M. de Letenduer 
engaged admiral Hawke, who was then in the Devonfhire of 
66 guns, which ſilenced the Severn of 56 guns, the Trident 
of 64, and the Terrible of 74. The Devonſhire alſo attacked 
the Tonant of 80 guns, in which M. dejLetenduer hoiſted his 


flag; 
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Mothe and Salvert, if they happened to eſcape the 
Britiſh fleet in North America. Sir Edward Hawke, 
and rear-admiral Weſt, ſailed from Spithead, on 
the 24th of July, with 16 ſhips of the (e) line, 
and cruized off Cape Finiſterre. Du Guay ſailed 
to Cadiz, and afterwards ſlipt into Breſt (F); as 
alſo did the ſhips from North America. But Du 
Guay, on the 13th of Auguſt, took the Blandford, 
of 24 guns, with governor Lyttelton on board. Ad- 
miral Hawke, in 1747, intercepted the Breſt ſqua- 
dron off Cape Finiſterre, on its courſe to America: 
but he was not ſo fortunate in 1755, when he 
watched for their return from thence. This was 
the reaſon : he had then only to wait their failing 
out from a known rendezvous : but now he had 
the whole bay ro cover, to intercept their return. 
Admiral Hawke returned (g) to St. Helens on 
the 29th of September, with ſeveral French ſhips, 


flag; but that ſhip and tne Intrepide of 74 guns eſcaped ; 
leaving the Severn, Trident, and Terrible, together with the 
Monarque of 74 guns, the Neptune of 70, and the Fougeux 
of 64, all in the poſſeſſion of admiral Hawke, who returned 
triumphantly to Portſmouth with his ſix prizes, for which noble 
ſervice he was created a knight of the Bath; and, in the preſent 
war, we ſhall find him again the terror of France, Hiſtory of 
the late War, vol. iv. p. 483, 489. He received orders, on 
che 21ſt June, to prepare the fleet for ſea, and be ready at an 
hour's warning, | 

(e) It conſiſted of 3 ſhips of 90 guns, 8 of 70, 4 of 60, 
and 1 of 50; with x of 40, and a ſloop. 
) Du Guay, on coming back, kept out in the ocean, 
much to the weſtward of Cape Finiſterre, till he came into 
the latitude of Breſt, He continued cruizing there till the 
wind was fair, and gave him an opportunity of running down 
the latitude directly into port; by which he eſcaped the vigi- 
lance of admiral Hawke, whoſe ſquadron was then crofling the 


Bay of Biſcay, —The ſhips from North America returned ſingly 


by themſelves. | 
(z) Lord Harry Powlett, captain of the Barfleur of go 

guns, was tried by a court martial on the 2oth October, on 

board the prince George, in Portſmouth harbour, « for leaving 
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which he had taken on his cruize, purſuant to his 
orders of REPRIZALS, which were granted to all 
his majeſty's ſhips againſt all kinds of French 
ſhips. | 
Mr. alderman Janſſen was then lord mayor of 
London, by whoſe application to the miniſtry, 
theſe reprizals were iſſued; for he obſerved, (5) 
That, during the laſt war, it was found from 
experience, that the French Weſt India trade 
„ was infinitely more extenſive than could have 
* been imagined ; being computed at five to ſix 
< hundred ſail of two hundred tons each, and 
< upwards, at a medium. That theſe French ſhips 
had always uſed to carry more men in them 
<< than ours: and it was affirmed to his lordſhip, 
< that they had more men than uſual added 
< to their complement, at their laſt fitting 
< out; as if they expected there would be a war 
« with England, before their return to Europe. 
« For argument fake, ſaid the lord mayor, let 
«© their preſent Weſt India trade be ſtated at only 
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« his ſtation without the permiſſion of admiral Hawke.” Vice- 
admiral Oſborne was preſident of the court, which conſiſted of 
nine captains beſides ; who, in their ſentence, cenſured and ad- 
moniſhed his lordſhip; but acquitted him as to any thing capital. 
Lord Harry Powlett was captain of the Exeter, of 60 guns, 
when admiral Boſcawen beſieged Pondicherry in 1741, Hiftory 
of the War, vol. iv. p. 577.—Is it not ſomewhat ſingular, that 
admiral Hawke ſhould complain of captain Fox, in the engage- 
ment off Cape Finiſterre in 1747, and of captain Powlett, 
on his cruize in that ſtation, in 1755 ; yet that both captains 
ſhoul1 be acquitted; and afterwards made admirals ? No one 
can think that ſuch a brave and well-tried admiral, who had 
ſo nobly DbRVBBED the French, would have made a partial or 
unjuſt complaint. He had the ſervice only at heart; and part 
of his charge was proved, on both occaſions. 
() By a letter, dated «© Manſion Houſe, April 24, 1755,” 
and ſent to the duke of Newcaſtle ; as alſo to lord Anſon, 
« firſt lord of the admiralty, | 
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te four hundred ſhips, with twenty men only in 
« each ſhip; this will make them eight thouſand 
<« ſeamen (i). That theſe four hundred ſhips, with 
« ejght thouſand ſeamen, might be ſuppoſed all to 
« get into the French ports between then and 


« Michaelmas next, in caſe they were not inter- 
„ cepted. But ſhould a ſtrong fleet of Engliſh 


« men of war ſpread itſelf in the Bay of Biſcay, 
% during the fine ſummer months; might they 


„ not take moſt of them, by way of reprizal for 


< the many murders they had committed, and the 
de encroachments they had made, ſince the peace 
« of Aix-la-Chapelle? Would not ſo great a blow 
te to their trade, ſtrike ſuch a terror throughout 
c that kingdom, as to incline its ſubjects to wiſh the 
<« Engliſh nation might be left in full and peace- 
e able enjoyment of all their juſt poſſeſſions ? 
« would not the ſpirits of his majeſty's ſubjects in 
te theſe his dominions, be much elated at ſo great 
& an event? and would not his majeſty's ſubjects 
« in North America receive the important news 
<« with the greateſt joy; and unite, as one man, 
© to repel the common enemy, who muſt be 
e greatly diſcouraged, when they were once con- 
c vinced, that we were determined, with our fleets, 
“eto cut off all farther reinforcements going from 
France, to ſupport them in that part of the 
« world?” (K) | 

This meaſure, pointed out by the lord mayor, 
was ſoon carried into execution; and before the 


cloſe of the year, there were actually eight thou- 


(i) * A great reinforcement, ſays his lordſhip, at this critical 
« juncture, and for which they are more than probably now 
« waiting; as well as for the valuable cargoes they are to bring, 
« in order to carry their deſtructive ſchemes into execution.” 
(4) The duke of Newcaſtle acquainted the lords of council, 
that the lord mayor had ſent him ſome excellent hints. + 


ſand 
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ſand French ſailors priſoners in England, taken out 
of thoſe French Weſt India ſhips; as the letter 
had foretold ; which has been thought a maſterly 
ſtroke, that enſured the ſucceſs of the war. 

The Britiſh ſeamen looked on theſe orders (I) 
of reprizals as a declaration of war : but, by the 
Jaw then ſubſiſting, no ſeaman could have the leaſt 
pretence to the ſhare of any prize taken before a 
declaration of war, even though ſuch prize ſhould 
be condemned and ſold, either as ſoon as taken, 
or when war was declared. | 

When it was found that the orders for ſeizing 
the French ſhips of war only, could not induce 
them to agree to amicable terms, orders were then 
ſent to make reprizals upon their trading ſhips, 
wherever they could be found. But reprizals are 
not a direct act of hoſtility z and, by the laws of 
England, are of two ſorts, ordinary and extraor- 
dinary. The former are for private injuries, and 
are granted by patent under the great ſeal. The 
Jatter are by letters of marque, granted by the ſe- 
cretaries of ſtate, with the approbation of the 
king and council: but they are only during the 
king's pleaſure, and may be revoked at any time(m), 

Theſe reprizals were made with great ſucceſs 
but not by proclamation, as had been done againſt 
the Spaniards in 1739; when orders of reprizals, 
under the royal ſign manual, were dated the 15th 
of June, and ſent to commodore Brown at Jamaica, 
before they were publiſhed at London, which was 
done by a proclamation of the council, on the 1oth 


(/) They were publiſhed on board admiral Hawke's ſquadron 
on the 21ſt of Auguſt. | | 

(m) Poſilethwayt's Dictionary, vol. ii. p. 173, and Rolt's 
Dictionary under Marque, See alſo Bartolus and Grotius, lib. iii. 
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of July following, when general reprizals and letters 
of marque were granted. | 

The Engliſh ports and priſons, in 1755, were 
filled with French ſhips and ſailors : but their car- 
goes were not we ps of till many of them periſhed; 
which occaſioned ſome French commiſſioners at laſt 
to come over, and aſcertain their values with com- 
miſſioners nominated in England. Fourteen com- 
miſſioners were afterwards appointed for the ſale 
of all the prizes taken before the declaration of 
war, and the money was depoſited in the Bank of 
England. It was then ſaid to amount to about 
five hundred thouſand pounds, and lay there as a 
depoſit to indemnify the nation againſt the depre- 
dations which the French had committed in Ame- 
rica, It is certain, theſe ſhips were brought in at 
the expence of the nation; and why ſhould not the 
nation receive the benefit? This queſtion was put 
to a great miniſter, in 1759, whoſe anſwer was 
equivocal], and implied, that the application of this 
prize-money muſt be determined by the fate of 
the war. _ 


But the following is an account of ſhips taken 
from the French, before the 18th of May, 1756, 
the day of declaring war, with the value of the 
ſame, and their cargoes. 5 | 


Ships. | Value. 
4% a> 
233 ſent into the ports of England 527,955 16 4 
18 ditto Gibraltar — — — 47,324 8 o 
1 —— Leghorn — — — 459 9 10 
4 —— South Carolina — 11,168, 11 o 
2 — Virginia — — ,— 1,441 4 9 
1 —— Boſton in New England 2,103 2 5 
15 — Nova Scotia — — 17,563 10 6 
; Ships. 


8 


© 
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Ships. wo; Value, 
L. 1. d. 
19 — Jamaica — — 25,050 12 3 
41 3 r b 
3 ad. Cotes I 24.158 12 8 
22 —— Barbadoes and the Lee-- IRR 
ward Iſlands by ad. 60,070 10 6 
Frankland's ſquad. N 
I —— Barbadoes, by the Hum- 3 1 
ber man of war | ; 979 9 5 


320 Total C. 728,275 7 8 


Commodore Frankland was ſent with a ſquadron 
of four ſhips to the Weſt Indies; and ſailed from 
Spithead, on the 13th of Auguſt, with the Win- 
cheſter of 50 guns, the Warwick of 60, the Green- 
wich of 50, and the Seaford of 20: but he was 
ſoon followed by a French ſquadron commanded 
by the chevalier d' Aubigny, who took the old 
Warwick, in March 1756. , 

Vice-admiral Byng, on the 14th of October, 
failed on a cruize from Spithead, with a ſquadron 
of eight ſhips of the line, and ſome frigates : but 
he returned, on the 22d of November, with- 
= meeting any thing, except a few merchant 

\ ſhips. | 
| The Orford of 70 guns, commanded by cap- 
tain Stevens, fell in with the Eſperance of 70 
guns, which he took after an engagement of three 
hours. ; oy 

| Governor Lyttleton was releafed, and the Bland- 
ford reftored; with a view of ſhewing ſome polite- 
neſs and equity on the French ſide, to amuſe the 
powers of Europe, as if they were to act only on 
the defenſive; while they were proſecuting the moſt 
unjuſtifiable meaſures in America, x The 
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The Britiſh miniſtry were far from ſuſpending 
their naval - preparations, and contracted for build- 
ing many ſhips of war in private yards; they alſo 
hired ſhips at 6s. 6d: per ton a month; and 
fitted them out as veſſels of war, to carry 20 guns, 
6 pounders, and 120 men. The duke of Cum- 
berland and lord Anſon went to -Portſmouth in 
July, and viſited the fleet, which paid them the 
higheſt honours. Many perſons of diſtinction, and 
a great concourſe of other people, reſorted to Portſ- 
mouth. The whole nation were animated with 
the revival of their maritime force, and pleaſed 
with the capture of the French ſhips, which the 
Britiſh-men'of war were continually bringing into 
G. 8 Rr 
While this kind of war was commenced, the 
conduct of both nations was juſtified. The duke 
de Mirepoix, the French ambaſſador at London, 
delivered a memorial to the Britiſn miniſtry, con- 
cerning the French claims to the diſputed part of 
Nova Scotia; which memorial ſet forth : „ That, 
« Acadia, as claimed by the Britiſh commiſſaries, 
% had above 460 leagues of coaſt; that which was 
<« ceded by the treaty of Utrecht, contained little 
„ more than 60; and the reſtitution demanded b 
e the. count d'Eſtrades about 300. That the Bri- 
tiſh commiſſaries no where ſpoke of the diſ- 
tinction between the ancient and modern limits of 
that province; and yet the queſtion turned wholly 
upon this: they | ſhould have proved, that the 
ancient limits of Acadia extended farther than 
% the modern boundaries. That France did not 
e cede Acadia, or New Scotland, according to 
its ancient limits. The ancient limirs of Acadia, 
and not of Newfoundland, were meant. By tranſ- 
poſing the words of the treaty, the ſenſe of it 


„would 


cc. 
«c 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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40 


e would be altered, and an ambiguity would ariſe. 
« That France acknowledged. the treaty of Utrecht 
<< was clear; and, in conſequence, conſented to 
* England enjoy Acadia, according to its ancient 
* limits, to which the ſame treaty affixed the de- 
* nomination of New Seattand,: which before was 
« indeterminate.” (1) | 

This memorial deſerved no other anſwer: dem 
the lords of the regency, than that the ambaſſa- 
dor muſt quit the kingdom as ſoon as poſſible; 
which was turning the tables upon the French, 
for what they did, in 1744, to Mr. Thompſon, the 
Britiſh reſident at Paris, before they declared war(o). 
Accordingly, the duke de Mirepoix ſet out for 
France, on the 22d of July, without taking leave 
of the miniſtry. N 

The French miniſtry fred to have no in- 
clination to a naval war, and buſted themſelves in 
making great preparations for a land war in Europe, 
as well as in America: while they promulgated 
the doctrine of peace to all the courts of Europe; 
which met with a ſuitable - reception. 

The count d' Aubeterre, envoy extraordinary 
from France to the court of Vienna, made a decla- 
ration to the Auſtrian miniſtry, + Thas the warkke 
« deſigns with which the king is maſter was 
8 — were ſufficiently confuted by his great 
moderation, of which all Europe had manifold 

« proofs. That his majeſty was perſuaded this ground- 
* leſs charge had given as much indignation to their 


() Bolingbroke might well fay, that the French treat like 
attorneys, This kind of ambiguity was fitter for their lawyers 
than their miniſters ;. and their ambaſſador was aſhamed of it. 
He was a worthy nobleman, and. would not be a miniſterial 
tool, 


e) Him of the War, vol, i. p. 106. 
* imperial 
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& imperial majeſties as to himſelf. That he was firmly 
& reſolved to preſerve to Chriſtendom that tranquility 
<« which it enjoyed through his fidelity in religiouſty 
* obſerving the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle: but 
ce that, if his Britannic majeſty's allies took part in 
© the war which was Kkindled in America, by fur- 
& nifoing ſuccours to the Enghſh, his majeſty would 
ce he authorized to conſider and treat them as prin- 
« cipals in it.” The French miniſtry cauſed the 
ſame declaration to be made to other courts ; which 
was very ſelfiſnly regarded as a caution by the 
Dutch; and, what is infinitely more aſtoniſhing, it 
ſowed the ſeeds of a heterogeneal alliance between 


the houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon. 


The French inſiſted, that the differences between 
the two crowns related only to the continent of 
America, and cenſured the Engliſh for taking their 
ſhips without declaring war. This was particu- 
larly remonſtrated to the court of Spain, where 
ſome of the miniſters. were influenced by France: 
but Sir Benjamin Keene told the court of Madrid, 
« That it was well known the French fleet carried 
* troops, ammunition, and every thing neceſſary 
for defending the territories, which had been 
<« unjuſtly taken poſſeſſion of by the French, and 
« of which the Engliſh claimed the property. 
* Toat the rules of ſelf-defence authorized people 
<« to render fruitleſs every attempt that might tend 
<«< to prejudice them. That only this right had 
been made uſe of in taking the two French 
e men of war; and that the diſtinction of place 
* muſt be interpreted in favour of the Engliſh, 
<« becauſe the two ſhips were taken upon the coaſt 
of the countries where the conteſt aroſe.” 

The French every where declared, that their 
flag was publicly inſulted, the law of nations 


con- 
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contemned (-p), and the faith of treaties broke: 
but, to make out the pretended inſult, France was 
obliged to invert the order of things. She affected 
to take the conſequence and effect for the cauſe; 
and alledged, as the principal affair, what was only 
acceſſory and proceeded () from it. She had invaded 
the Britiſh colonies, and was ſending a large rein- 
forcement to America. Now the ſame law, the 
fame principle of ſelf-defence, which authorizes 
the reſiſting of an invader, equally authorizes the 
preventing of the party attacked from being over- 
powered by ſo formidable a reinforcement, It 
was, therefore, very natural to expect, that his 
Britannic majeſty would provide for the protec- 
tion of his ſubjects, by hindering the landing of 
ſo powerful an armament in America, and endea- 
vour to preſerve his American ſettlements from 
total (r) ruin. It was the invaſion made by France, 
and the violences that attended it, which were 
hoſtile; and it can never be unlawful to repel an 
aggreſſor. There are as many cauſes for (5) a juſt 
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(p) M. Rouille's' Letter to Mr. Fox, 21ſt December, 1755. 
) Remarks on M. Rouille's Memorial, France took occaſion, 
from the ſmall ſaccours general Braddock carried to America, 
to make the ſending thoſe ſuccours the riſe of the troubles in 
that part of the world, and equiped a fleet of a very alarm- 
ing force, which obliged Great Britain to make proportionable 
armaments. France ſent that fleet to America, after putting 
on board it three times the number of troops general Braddock 
carried thither, in order to ſupport the acts of violence already 
committed, and to add new ones, 
. (r) Add to this, that it is difficult to comprehend, why an 
Engliſh fort, and Engliſh provinces in America, ſhould be at- 
tacked by an invading power; and not a ſhip of war, on the 
banks of Newfoundland, by an officer authorized by a prince 
who defends himſelf, and protects his ſubjects. Remarks on M. 
. Rouille's Memorial. 
(s) Grotius de jure belli et pace. lib, ii, ch. 1. 


war, 
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war, as there are of civil actions; and thoſe cauſes 
| Which are called juſtifications, are often the begin- 
nings of a war (1). * 8 


() Livy, lib. xlv.— The ſagacious commentator of Livy, 
wrote one chapter expreſsly to ſhew, * that the beſt way to 
«« repreſs the inſolence of an ambitious and powerful ſtate, is 
to preclude and ſtop up thoſe ways, by which be would 
& acquire his greatneſs,” Macbiaval s Diſcourſes, lib. i. ch. 52. 
8 P. 32 1. p 
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SECTION: VI. - 
The military Operations in AwzR1C4 in 1755. 


| 

| 
Þ | The Grand Congreſs at AL BAN, in June, 17 54.— 
| The diſunion and diſputes among the Britiſh colonies.— 
1 0 The Congreſs at ALEXANDRIA, in April, 1755.— 
TH The. French views. — The expedition of general 
Wi: Br apDock againſt fort Du Quesns : his defeat, 
8 and death. Colonel Mon cx Ton's expedition againſt 
the French in Nova Scotia: the reduction of 
| their forts; and the expulſion of the French.—The 
Wl expedition of general JonunsoN againſt CRowx- 
. PoinT; and his victory over the French, com- 

| 


18 manded by the baron Di ES&K au.—General SH1R- 
7". LEY'S expedition againſt NIA ARA. —Remarks on 
1 this campaign; and of the diſaffected Indian nations. 
1 —The ravages committed by the Indians; and the 
4 Declaration of War againſt them by ſome of the 
1 | Britiſh provinces. — Reflections on the biſhop of 
Bi Cloyne's opinion, that a Fifth Empire may be eſta- 
1 bliſhed in America. 


HE French miniſtry were alarmed by the Bri- 

tiſh repriſals, which gave them an opportu- 
nity of ſending ſeaſonable ſupplies to North Ame- 
rica, before general Braddock (a) was able to com- 


1 (a) France wanted to draw a veil over the hoſtilities com- 
1 mitted by her in America, from the peace of Aix- la-Chapelle 
to the date of thoſe orders which had been given to admiral Boſ- 
cawen and general Braddock. At laſt, the patience of his Bri- 
tannic majeſty being worn out by the continuance of theſe vio- 
lences, he found himſelf obliged to provide for the ſecurity and 
defence of his ſubjects. But notwithſtanding the juſt reaſon he 
had for coming to extremities, he added to his many years for- 
bearance a ſignal proof of his moderation, in the ſmallneſs of the 
| ſuccours 
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tnence his operations in that part of the world, 
where he arrived, with the two regiments, on the 
iſt of February, 17553 but he was not able to take 
the field till June. His royal highneſs the duke of 
Cumberland had this ſervice very much at heart, 
as it was of the higheſt importance to his majeſty's 
American dominions, and to the honour. of his troops 
employed in thoſe parts. He alſo took a particular 
intereſt in it, as it concerned general Braddock, 
whom he recommended to his majeſty to be no- 
minated to the chief command: and his royal 
highneſs gave the general ſeveral audiences, when 
he entered into a particular explanation of every 
part of the ſervice, in which the general was to be 
employed. 92 l a ay at, WIE 
As a better rule for the execution of his majeſty's 
inſtructions, the general was honoured with the ſenti- 
ments of his royal highneſs in writing, which were de- 
livered to him by colonel Napier. His royal bigh- 
* neſs was of opinion, that the general, immediately 
after landing, ſhould conſider what artillery, and 
& other implements of war, it would be neceſſary to 
4 tranſport to Wills's Creek, for his firſt operation 
* on the Ohio, that it might not fail him in the 
5 ſervice; and that he ſhould form a ſecond field 
te train, with good officers and ſoldiers, which 
* ſhould be ſent to Albany, and be ready to march 
« for the ſecond operation at Niagara, He was to 
<« take under his command as many as he thought 


ſaccours he ſent to America, which conſiſted only of two batta- 
lions, of $00 men each, eſcorted by two frigates : and in the 
orders given to the commanding officer, which were 1 diflogge . 
the invaders of the king's territories, there was nothing in _thoſp 
facts irreconcileable with the aſſurances given of his majeſty's 
diſpoſition to peace. Remarks on M. Rouillt's Memorial. © 

Edward Braddock, Eſq; was a native of Ireland, and was 


promoted to the rank pf colonel, the ad of April, 1743. 
| A neceſſary 
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.*© neceſſary of the two companies of artillery that 


« ficulty would be the ſubſiſting of his troops: he, 


«© proper meaſures relative thereto with the gover- 


the xr000 barrels of beef, deſtined for the gene- 
_ <* ral's uſe, would facilitate and ſecure the ſupply- 


„which he had very bad weather, he arrived 


— 
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« were in Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, as ſoon 
as the ſeaſon would allow, taking care to leave 
enough to defend thoſe countries. His royal 
* highneſs imagined that the general's greateſt dif- 


therefore, recommended it to the general, to give 
his chief attention to this matter, and to take 


* nors, and with his quarter-maſters and commiſ— 
<« faries. But his royal highneſs hoped, that the 
extraordinary ſupply put on board the fleet, and 


<« ing of the troops with proviſions.” However, we 
ſhall find that the operations of the general were 
impeded for want of proviſions; which was owing 
to the eontractors; for it is well known that con- 
tracts of this kind are very lucrative bargains. 
General Braddock, on his arrival at Williamſ- 
burg, February 4, 1755, wrote a letter to Henry 
Fox, Eſq; ſecretary at war, wherein he acquainted 
him, That © after a paſſage of ſeven weeks, in 


<< there, where he found every thing in great con- 
* fuſion, as he expected it. That much money 
had been expended there, though very little 
„had been done. That Sir John St. Clair was juſt 
„ arrived, and he referred to his letters for the 
bad condition of the independent companies of 
„New York. That [governor Dinwiddie was of 
opinion, the people of Virginia were well per- 
„ fuaded of the neceſſity of giving all the aſſiſtance 
ein their power, towards forwarding an affair that 
concerned them ſo nearly; and that governor 
«< Dobbs was well enough ſatisfied with thoſe of 
* his province, and hoped to be more ſo there- 
„after. Bui that Pennſylvania would do nothing, 

| « aud 


* 
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«- and ſupplied "the French with every thing they 
% wanted.” —On the 24th, the general alſo wrote 
to colonel Napier, adjutant-general, much to the 
ſame purpoſe, complaining of the condition of the 
troops; particularly that of ib infamous free com. 
panies of New York : and that the Six Nations had 
then declared for the French. 

The Britiſh colonies were not united againſt the 
French (3), though their danger was common and 
imminent. The plan for extirpating the ſubjects 
of Great Britain out of America, had been long 
in agitation, The French (e) lay their plans of 
this kind at a diſtance, but ſeldom loſe the point 
in view. They openly upbraided the Engliſh with 
their diviſions and indolence, which — acknow- 
ledged to be the greateſt ſecurity of the French: 
and this made it neceſſary that ſome plan ſhould 
be formed for a confederacy of all the Britiſh co· 
lonies to oppoſe one common enemy 

Accordingly, orders were ſent by his Britannic 
majeſty to all the governors (4) in Oo. NR 


65 Te was by an ill-judged ragality that their firſt? jncrafionC 
at Crown-Point were not prevented, and the important paſs'at 
Niagara neglected, as well as all the Indian affairs. Mm 
Serious Confiderations on the pune Jing of the effaire Eo vl 
thern Colonies, p. 4. cal bt 

() They had for many years been indefatigable i in eise en 
deavours to ſeduce our Indians: we had been as iiſdolent ay 
they could wiſn; and if ever they ſucceed in this Nn effec." 
tually, they will have little elſe to do. n. p. 55 (. 

(4) Aboutthat time, the governors and lieutenant-governors of 
the Britiſh colonies in North America, were as follow : nr A ca 
ſets Bay, major general William Shirley, governor : Nero 
Benning Wentworth, Eſq; governor: Nom Scotia, colonel Charles 

Lawrence, lieutenant-governor: fort of Annapolis, lieutenant-colo-: 
nel Robert Monckton, governor: Neawfound/and, Francis William 
Drake, Eſq; a captain in the navy, governor : New York, James 
de Lancey, Eſq; lieutenant governor ; but Sir Charles —_— Kar. 
was appointed governor on the qth January, 1755: New Jener. 
Janathan Belcher, Eſq; formerly governor of — England, 

N 3 goverror; 
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for a grand congreſs to be held of commiſſioners 
from the ſeveral provinces; as well to treat with 
the Six Nations, as to concert a ſcheme for a 
general union of the Britiſh colonies. The 14th 
of June, 17384, was the time appointed for this 
congreſs, and the place was ALBA NY (e). Meſ- 
ſengers had been diſpatched to the Indian (F 
caſtles to requeſt their attendance: but it was the 
latter end of the month before the Indians (g) ar- 
rived; and the Mohawks, who lived but forty miles 
diſtant, came in laſt; which occaſioned various ( 


governor ; Pennhilvania, Robert Hunter Morris, Eſq; lieutenant- 
| win} Maryland, Horatio Sharpe, Eſq; lieutenant-governdr : 
irginia, Robert Dinwiddie, Eſq; lieutenant-yovernor: North 
Carina, Arthur Dobbs, Eſq; governor : S Carolina, james 
Slen, Eſq; till the arrival of William Lyttelton, Eiq; gover- 
nor: Georgia, John Reynolds, Eſq; governor, —And in the 
Welt Todies ; Jamaica, Charles Knowles, Eſq; vice-admiral of 
che blue, ' governor: Barbadres, hon. Henry Grevville, Eſq; 
brother to earl Temple, governor: Letward aa, George 
Thomas, Eſq; lately governor of Pennſylvania, captain general: 
St... Sue Richard Coupe, Eſq; lieutenant governor : 
Antigua and Montſerrat, lord Hawley, lieutenant-governor : 
Bermudas, William Popple, Eſq; governor: Bahama andi, John 
Tinker, Eſq; governor. + _ bull oa wt TR | 
(e) This town is ſituated on the weſt fide of Hudſon's river, 
in the province of New York, 150 miles north of the city of 
New. York. At this place, the ſachems, qr chiefs, of the Six 
Nations of Iroquois have uſually met the governors of the 
Britiſh plantatibns, when they entered into any new treaties with 
them for their mutual defence, againſt the French and their, 
Tekin allies; - arb n V bas z 8 
(f) A term among the Indians for their villages, which are 
only furrounded with palli{adoes. ai) 16d 283A, 730 
0 His Britannic majeſty had ordered a ſum of money to 
be iſſued for preſents to the Six Nations; as their revolt to the 
French. would inevitably put an end to the Britiſh intereſt in that 
of the continent: and the Jieutenant-governor of New 
Vork was directed to hold an interview with them for the deli- 
very of ſuch preſents, -+ | 
Some imputed it to fear; leſt the French . ſhould: fall upon 
their countries, in their abſence: others to art; imagining, that 
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ſpeculations, The Indians were fewer in. number 


than was expected, or had been uſual on thoſe ſo- 
lemn occaſions, 


The congreſs was opened, on the 18th of” Tu une, 
in the council-hall at Albany; and, on the 29th, 
after ſettling diſputes between the commiſſioners 
concerning rank and precedence (i), lieutenant go- 
vernor de Lancey addreſſed himſelf in a ſpeech to 
the Indians, who appeared well pleaſed with. the 
preſents from the {ſeveral governments; Den 
amounted to an immenſe value, if mp ta 
former donations. But the Indians, in theif ans — 
on the 2d of July, recriminated upon the, Engli 
the deſertion of their fort at (#) pra wok th 


TE © 


by exciting a jealouſy of their wavering diſpoſition at ſo giti. 
cal a juncture, the more liberal would be the preſents made 
them by the ſeveral governments, Review of the Mili tary Ope- 
rations in North America. p. 13. 

(i) On his right hand, were Meſſrs. Murray and un two 
of the council of New Vork; next to them, Meſſrs. Wells, 
Hutchinſon, Chandler, Partrid e, and Worthington, commiſ- 
ſioners from the Maſſachuſets Bay: then the gentlemen from 
New Hampſhire, Meſſrs. Wyburn, Atkinſon, Ware, and Sher- 
burn: and laſt on that fide, Meſirs, Hopkins and Howard, 
commiſſioners of Rhode Iſland. On his left, were ſeated Meſſrs. 
Chambers and Smith, two other of his majeſty” s council for 
New Vork: then the Connecticut commiſſioners, lieutenant- 
governor Pitkin, Major Walcot, and colonel Williams: after 
them, Meſſrs. Penn, Peters, Norris, and Franklin, from Penn- 
ſylvania: and laſt of all colonel Taſker, and major Barnes from 
Maryland. — Mr. de Lancey told the Indians, that theſe commiſ- 
ſioners came there, by order of the great king their common 
father, and, in his name, to renew the ancient claim of friendſhip 
between the Britiſh provinces and the Six united Nations: and 
he farther acquainted them, that Virginia and Carolina deſired 
to be conſidered alſo as preſent. 

(#) About 50 miles north of Albany, on the weſt fide of 
Hudſon's river. Upon ditbanding of the forces raiſed for the 


Canada expedition in 1746, and the afſembly's difinclination ta 


garriſon it, the fort, by order of Nabe Clinton, was burnt, 
and nud. 
N 4 laſt 
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Jaſt war; lamented the defenceleſs condition of their 
frontier city of Albany; and extolled the better 
conduct of the French, in fortifying and maintain- 
ing their garriſons. Some of the Sachems (J), 
and particularly Hendrick (m), expreſſed their ſenſe 
of the ſtate of affairs, in ſome ſtrains of native elo- 
quence, which might have done honour to the 
orators of antiquity. Hendrick declared as follows : 
% Brethren, as to the accounts you have heard 
&« of our living divided from each other, it is very 
« true we have ſeveral times attempted to draw off 
<« thoſe our brethren who are fettled at Oſweegatie, 
« but in vain, for the governor of Canada is like 
ea wicked deluding ſpirit; however, as you deſire, 
« we ſhall perſiſt in our endeavours. 
Wave You have aſked us the reaſon of our living 
ein this divided manner; the reaſon is, your neg- 
« lecting us for theſe three years paſt; | hen taking 
« A ſlick and throwing it behind his back.] you have 
« thus thrown us behind your backs, and diſre- 
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& Brethren, the encroachments of the French, 
1 * and what you have ſaid to us on that article on 
b behalf of the king our father; as theſe matters 
N * were laid before us as of great importance, ſo 
<«< we have made a ftri enquiry among all our 
1 people, if any of them have either fold or given 
Tl. <* the French leave to build the forts you mention, 
4:8 and we cannot find that either ſale has been made, 


Li <« garded us; whereas the French are a ſubtle and 
in <<. vigilant people, ever uſing their utmoſt en- 
„ deavours to ſeduce and bring our people over to 

if wes. | gave a belt. 


rt 


Sil (7 ) A Lachem i is a warrior, and a man of eſtabliſhed reputa- 

4:1 tion for his wiſdom and bravery among the Indians. | 

1 c 5 He was a noted Mohawk of the Conneuhary, or Uppex 
altle. 


cc or 


nor ever mentioned it to us. 
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or leave has been given : bur the French have 
gone thither without our conſent or approbation, 
« Brethren, the governor of Virginia and the 
governor of Canada are both quarrelling abour 
lands which belong to us, and ſuch a quarrel 
as this may end in our deſtruction. They fight 
who ſhall have the land; the governors of Vir- 
ginia and Pennſylvania have made paths through 
our country to trade, and built houſes without 
acquainting us with it: they ſhould have firſt 
aſked our conſent to build there, as was done 
when Oſwego was built, | gives a bell. 
„ Brethren, it is very true, as you told us, that 
the clouds hang heavy over us, and it is not very 
pleaſant to look up; but we give you this belt 
[giving @ belt] to clear away all clouds, that we 
may all live in bright ſunſhine, and keep together 
in ſtriẽt union and friendſhip ; then we ſhall be- 
come ſtrong, and nothing can hurt us. F 
% Brethren, this is the antient place of treaty 
where the fre of friendſhip always uſed to burn, 
and it is now three years ſince we have been 
called to any public treaty here. It is true, 
there are commiſſioners here, but they have never 
invited us to ſnołe with them, though the Indians 
of Canada came frequently and ſmoaked with 
them, which is for the fake of their beaver, bur 
we hate them [meaning the French Indians]: we 
have not as yet confirmed the peace with them: 
*tis your fault, brethren, we are not ſtrengthened 


by conqueſt, for we ſhpuld have gone and taken 


Crown Point, but you hindered us: we had con- 
cluded to go and take it; but we were told it 
was too late, and that the ice would not bear 
us. Inſtead of this you burnt your own fort 
at Saragthogee, and run away from it; which 
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« was a ſhame and a ſcandal to you. Look choad 
« your country, and ſee you have no fortifications 
% about you, no, not even to this city. *Tis but 
t one ſtep from Canada hither, and the French 
“ may eaſily come and turn you out of doors. 

“ Brethren, you defired us to ſpeak from the 
&« bottom of our hearts, and we ſhall do it. Look 
c about you, and ſee all theſe houſes full of beaver; 
„ and the money is all gone to Canada; likewiſe 
powder, lead, and guns, which the F rench make 
„ uſe of at the Ohio. 

„ Brethren, you are deſirous we ſhould open 
* our mind and our hearts to you; look at the 
«+ French, they are men; they are fortifying every 
* where; but we are aſhamed to ſay it; you 
<« are like women, bare and open, without any for- 
* tifications,” (u.) 

The conferences with the Indians continued till 
the 4th of July, when lieutenant governor de 
Lancey told them, © he had done /peating to them; 
* but, before he covered, up the fire, he muſt. re- 
* commend to them, to behave quietly and peace+ 
« able to all their. brethren and their cattle, in 
& their return home.” The Indians declared, they 
were all highly pleaſed, that every thing had been 
ſo amicably ſettled; and ſaid, if all of them 
« did not hold faſt by this chain of friendſhip, 
e their enemies would laugh them to ſcorn :” after 
which they were (2) diſmiſſed, with the uſual com- 
pliments. 


(2) When Hendrick had ended his ſpeech, his brother Abra- 
ham roſe up, and ſaid, they deſired that colonel Johnſon 
«<< might be reinſtated and have the management of Indian 
« affairs, as he had three years before; for they all lived happy 


„ while under his management; decauſe they loved him, 


te and he them; and he had always been their good and truſty 
« friend.“ 

(o) Before their Jrpanere, the Srockbridge, or river Indians, 
made a ſpeech to the commiſfione: s, wherein they mentioned how 


9 | 
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The conferences among the (p) commmiſſioners 
were continued till the 11th of July, and the very 
exiſtence of the Britiſh empire in America depended 
upon the event of this congreſs (2) at Albany. In 


their anceſtors admitted the Engliſh to ſettle on their lands, and 
took them under their protection, when the white people were 
few, and this nation of Indians were numerous and ſtrong. 

The Cayuge nation alſo made a ſpeech to the Maryland com- 
miſſioners, and ſaid, that as they were become their brethren, 
and as this was a time of danger, becauſe the country on the 
Ohio was made bloody, they might rely on their friendſhip ; 
in aſſurance of which, they offered three belts. —Theſe belts 
are ſuppoſed ties of amity and faith, and are made of ſhell- 
heads called Wampum, which ſerves among the Iudians as 
money : but they alſo make their necklaces, bracelets, and 
other ornaments of Wampum, Belts and ſtrings of it are uſed 
in all public negociations; and to each belt or ſtring there is 
connected a meſſage, ſpeech, or part of a ſpeech, to be delivered 
with the belt by the meſſenger or ſpeaker. Theſe belts ara 
ſometimes worked with figures, compoſed of beads of different 


colours to aſſiſt the memory, and ſerve as records. Pos Jour- 
nal to the Obio, p. 138. 2 
A Fire in public affairs, ſignißes a council, among the Indians. 
id. p. 140. 
The Indians /meke tobacco in their councils,” Vid. p. 143. 
The frequent repetition of the word bretbrex is the effect of 


the Indian rules of politeneſs, which, in all converſations, en- 


join a conſtant remembrance of the relation ſubſiſting between 
the parties, eſpecially where that relation implies any affection 
or reſpect. It is like the repetitions among the Engliſh of Sir, 
or Milam, or your Lordſbip. In the ſame manner, the Indians, 
at every ſentence, repeat, my Father, my Uncle, my Couſin, my. 
Brother, my Friend, &c. bid. p. 157. 


(p) They were ſome of the moſt conſiderable men in 
North America, bath for. their fortune and abilities. The 


ſpeakers, however, were not many: but of thoſe who ſpoke, 
ſome delivered themfelyes with fingular energy and eloquence. 
All were enflamed with a patriot ſpirit, and the debates were 
nervous and pathetic This aſſembly might very properly be 
compared to one of the ancient Greek conventions for ſupport- 
ing their expiring liberty againſt the power of the Perfian em- 
pire, or that Lewis of Greece, Philip of Macedon. Review 
of the Military Operations, &c. p. 15. 
2) Kennedy's Conſiderations, &c. p. 14. 
| the 
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the concluſion, a plan was concerted for a genera] 
union of the Britiſh colonies, and creating a com- 
mon fund to defray all military expences; and a 
repreſentation of their ſtate drawn up; which were 
agreed to be laid before the Britiſh miniſtry. It 
was agreed to raiſe 10,250 men among the reſpec- 
tive provinces, of which the quotas were 1750 for 
Virginia, 1000 for Maryland, and 1500 for Penn- 
ſylvania, being 4250: and for the New Jerſeys 750. 
New York 1000, Connecticut 1500, Rhode Iſlanc 
500, Maſſachuſets Bay 1750, and New Hampſhire 
500, being 6000: in all 10,250. 

According to this plan, one ſupreme officer was 
to preſide in the grand council of deputies from 
the reſpective colonies : and, according to another 

lan, all the governors, councils, general aſſem- 
lies, and all other perſons within the reſpective 
colonies, were, for a limited time, to be in all things 
ſubject to the orders of one captain and governor- 
general, to be commiſſioned by his mayeſty in 


council (g). 


The American colonies were now become the 
fountain of Britiſh riches, which occaſioned the 


(g) Mr. Kennedy wrote his © Serious Conſiderations on the pre- 
« ſent ſtate of the affairs of the Northern Colonies,” to animate 


the people to enter into a general union, and obſerved, “that 


% never were caſes more parallel than that of Greece and 
«« theirs, when Demoſthenes raiſed ſuch a ſpirit of liberty in 
«+ the Athenians, ready to fink, and upon the brink of deſtruc- 
«« tion, as ſaved his country.” p. 7. The French, ſaid he, 
have little to fight for but the glory of their monarch : we 
+ have the glory of Britain, our religion, our liberties, and our 
«« properties, and upwards of 100 years labour in theſe wild 
« deſerts, for the ſake of our poſterity. In ſhort, it is pro aris 
« et focis that we are to ſtruggle; and I doubt it is now or never. 
« Should this congreſs break up, without anſwering the intended 
« deſign of jt, I ſhall adviſe my children to look out in time for 
« a ſale retreat.“ p. 15. | | | 
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French to attack them in Virginia, one of the beſt 
of thoſe colonies, and in that part of it which lies 
on the river Ohio. If the French could have forced 
their way to the coaſt of Virginia, they might 
have over-run all the Britiſh colonies, becauſe each 
province conſidered itſelf as independent of the 
others, and the invaders from Canada all acted under 
one governor, It was difficuk to unite thirteen 
provinces, which filled an extent of ſixteen hun- 
dred miles; and, when the congreſs broke up, the 
colonies were ſtill diſunited. | | 

The colonies of Virginia and Carolina had ſent 
no commiſſioners to the congreſs at Albany: bue 
lieutenant-governor Dinwiddie,and governor Dobbs, 
ſtrongly recommended to the afſemblics of thoſe 
provinces to act with vigour and reſolution, by 
granting proper ſupplies, and entering into a plan of 
union with all the Britiſh colonies, for their mutual 
defence, APN 
 Lieutenant-governor Dinwiddie was directed (r) 
by the Britiſh miniſtry to provide a ſufficient quantity 
of freſh proviſions for the uſe of the troops from 
Ireland. He recommended to the favour of the 
aſſembly, the poor men who ſuffered at the mea- 
dows with colonel Waſhington, as they were diſ- 
abled in the ſervice of their country : as alſo an 
act for the relief of inſolvent debtors, in confor- 
mity to an inſtruction from his majeſty, who, 
he told them, was pleaſed with their laſt vote (5) of 


ſupply. 


r) By a letter from Sir Thomas Robinſon, ſeeretary of late” 
(s) * Continue thus, ſaid the lieutenant-governor to th& 
« aſſembly of Virginia, to diſtinguiſh yourſelves the ſons of 
«« Britons, and convince the world, that the heroic martial 
«* ſpirit of your progenitors, famed over the univerſe, ſtill an». 
* mates their Children in the remoteſt regions“ 


Governor 
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| Governor Dobbs ſent a meſſage to the general 
aſſembly (z) of North Carolina, wherein he laid 
| them, what he called © the grand (u) plan 
* of Frince, to ruin and diftreſs all the Britiſh 
& colonies on the continent.“ After mentioning 
the encroachments of the Frerich in Nova Scotia, 
he aſked, 4 Have they not erected a fort at Crown 
« Point, to diſtreſs and confine our colonies of 
« New England and New York, on lands which 
& are the undoubted rights of his majeſty ? Have 
te they not erected a fort at Niagara, upon the 
lands of the Six Nations, our acknowledged and 
declared allies by the treaty of Utrecht? Have 
& they not laid a claim to, and erected forts upon, 
e his majeſty's lands on the back of Virginia, and 
© pretended a right to all the lands beyond the 
* mountains as far as the Miſſiſſippi? Have they 
& not, contrary to the faith of treaties, deprived 
© us of the Indian trade; and ſeized our traders; 
and all their goods, in time of profound peace? 
Have they not privately ſent over and increaſed 
de their forces, from time to time, both in Louiſi- 
c ana and Canada? and have they not ſent forces 
te from Louiſiana to erect a fort on the entrance 
© of the Ouabache, or river of St. Jerom, into 
* the Ohio? Are not theſe enormous invaſions and 
* encroachments in time of peace? Are not they 
gaining all the Indian nations, intercepting and 


(:) It was held at Newburn, the 12th December, 1754. 
(u) He began with tracing the ambitious views of the houſe 
of Bourbon, againſt the houſe of Auſtria for near two centu- 
ties; and obſerved, as Great Britain had impeded the progreſs 
of France in Europe, that ſhe had changed her ſyſtem, and 
laid a plan to ruin the Britiſh commerce, by confining, invad» 
ing, and conquering all their American colonies, by firſt at- 
tempting theſe on the continent. He gave an enormous idea of 
the growing power of the Bourbon family ; and remarked, that 
the Gallic was worſe than Punic faith. 

9 « depriving 
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t depriving us of our Indian allies; and dally in- 
te ſtigating their allies to ſcalp, maſſacre, and de- 
<« ſtroy our ſettlers (x)? | | ny 
He then exhorted them chearfully to ſhew, thac 
though they were one of the lateſt ſettled colonies, 
and ſcarcely arrived at the ſtate of manhood that 
their neighbouring colonies had attained to, either 
in wealth, or in number; yet that they were ſtill 
ready to exert their power, and grant an immediate 
ſupply to aſſiſt in the general defence; and that as 
they had already ſhewn a good example, ſo they 
ſhould continue to be a laudable precedent to the 
reſt of the more opulent colonies ; inſtead of enter- 
ing into private parties and quarrels, as ſome had 
done, or poſtponing ot putting off proper ſnpplies, 
by an ill-judged œconomy, or out of a penurious 
felfiſh conſideration, as ſome proprietary and char- 
ter colonies have done, vainly imagining that the 
danger was at a diſtance, and that they would leave 
the brunt of it to others; and that Britain, loaded 


(x) Theſe, he ſaid, were all facts, too notorious and recent 
to be denied, and muſt naturally diſcover to us the whole plan 
and ſcheme laid by the French, to confine, conquer, and enſlave 
all our colonies, A ſcheme, grand in its extent, romantic in 
appearance, and even beyond the power of France to execute; 
provided the colonies exert their native force immediately, and 
repel them to their inhofpitable cold colony of Canada, and 
confine them to the hot ſands of Louiſiana: That his majeſty, 
in regard to his faithful colonies, was only deſirous that they 
mould wnite, and farm a ſociety amongſt themſclves, to raiſe a 
proper and adequate quota, or fund, for their mutual fupport 
and defence, that the united force of the colonies might act 
together, and have its due weight; and left it to the colonies to 
conſider of the moſt equitable and proper method of raiſing the 
taxes which were neceſſary for the ſupport of his government, 
their own peace and ſafety, and a reaſonable fum from each 
of the colonies, to be laid up as a fund to ſupport and increaſe 
our Indian allies, and to prevent all foreign invaſions and en- 
eroachments. | 


with 
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with debts and taxes, would defend them, and in- 
dulge them in living without taxes, or aſſiſting 
in the general defence of the colonies. LEY 

Pennſylvania ſhewed leſs unanimity than the other 
provinces; though they had more to apprehend 
from the proximity of the enemy, than any, except 
Virginia. - This is not only a proprietary govern- 
ment (y); but it is chiefly inhabited by Quakers; 
who form the majority of the aſſembly, which 
makes it very unhappy for the people; as their 
liberties, and the power of diſpenſing (z) laws, are 


0) This province derives its name from its founder William 
Fenn, a Quaker, fon of Sir Wiliam Penn, who was an admiral 
under the rump. parliament, and was ſent by Cromwell with 
colonel Venables to attack St. Domingo, where they failed, 
but conquered Jamaica, Sir William was received into favour 
by Charles II. and his ſon William, in 1680, procured a 
grant of this colony, which is about 330 miles long; and 200 
wide: it contains fix counties ; and Philadelphia, the capital city, 
has ſuch advantages from its ſituation, that it may become the 
metropolis of the New World.— The honourable Thomas 
« Penn, and Richard Penn, Eſqrs. wore the true and abſolute 
c proprietors of the province of Pennſylvania, and of the 
&« counties of Newcaſtle, Kent, and Suſſex, upon Delaware; 
% and the honourable Robert Hunter Morris, Eſq; with tlie 
« king's royal approbation, was their lieutenant-governor.” 
Preamble to the Ad in 1755. 

(z) The conſtitution of government which at firſt took place 
in Pennſylvania, was planned by Sir William Jones, eminent 
for his patriotiſm, and great kill in matters of juriſprudence, 
and founded upon a charter granted by Mr. Penn to the colo- 
niſts, reciting the grant of the province to him, with full 
2 for the well governing of it.— The government was there - 

y to be adminiſtered by a governor, burgeſſes, and citizens, 
forming a provincial council, and general aſſembiy or parliament, 
who were to prepare laws, chuſe magiſtrates, and regulate public 
affairs. The burgeſſes and citizens were to chooſe 72 perſons 
to form a provincial council; of whom one third were to ſerve 
three years, one third two years, and ane third one year ;. the 
number going out at each period to be ſupplied by a new choice, 
ſo that one third part ſhould be changed every year. | 
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chiefly committed to perſans who are either unſea- 
ſonably parſimoniqus, or conſcientiouſly principled 
a4 defence ;. for bath theſe are repugnant to 
the true end of government, which is the ſafety 
of the people in time of danger. Lieutenant-go- 
vernor Morris was lately arrived in this province; 


and, on the 5th of December, 1754, he addreſſed 
the aſſembly in a ſpeech, whereby he acquainted 
them, That, from the letters and intelligence 
« he had ordered to be laid before them, it 
„% would appear, that the French had then, at the 
« fart at Mohongahela, above a thouſand regular 
<* troops, . beſides Indians: that they were well 
* ſupplied with proviſions, and had lately re- 
e ceived an additional number of cannon : that 
e their upper forts were alſo well garriſoned and 

provided; and that they were making a ſettle- 
ment for three hundred families in the country 
« of the Twightwees, at the ſouth-weſt end ad the 
A Lake Erie ().“ 


(a) He told them, that the "ai were 3 to pro- 
ſecute what they had begun; and concluded with this good 
advice and juſt exhortation : « Our ſituation, at preſent, is cer- 
« tainly very alarmi The French an our borders are very 
4e numerous, ſtron ly aue, well provided, and daily increaſ- 
« ing: the ſmall. of Engliſh troo 0ps, on the frontiers, 
« weakened by the deſertion from the independent companies, 
« and the want of diſcipline in the new levies : the Six Na- 
* tions of Indians, formerly our friends, divided among them- 
97 ſelves, many of them gone over to the French, and others 
% wayering, and in pre, whether to follow their brethren, or 
continue with, us: the neighbouring E except Vir- 
« ginia, thoreh. nearly intereſted in the iſſue of the preſent 
2 affair, either contributing nothing towards the common cauſe, 
7 or ſparingly : ; and though Virginia has indeed giyen 30,0001. 

28 will ayail but little, unleſs a conſiderable body of troopa 


5 T this proyince, and kept up fill the work ie 


Vor. I. | E The 
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The aſſembly of Virginia granted 30,0001. Mary- 
land, 6000 1. and the aſſembly of North Carolina 
80001]. towards the common cauſe: but the aſſembly 
of Pennſylvania (5) evaded every neceſſary prepara- 
tion recommended by their governor, and entered 
on unprofitable and unſeaſonable diſputes. * 
The Pennſylvanians, in the laſt war, had no 
militia like the other provinces; becauſe peace is 
the ſyſtem of Quakeriſm : but thoſe who were not 
then of that pacific perſuaſion, formed an aſſociation 
to defend themſelves, which the Quakers faid was 
without law; and the governor now thought it ne- 
ceſſary that ſuch acts of defence ſhauld be accompa- 
nied with law. For this purpoſe, he recommended 
the eſtabliſhment of a militia (c) by a provincial act. 
He alſo acquainted them, that he had received letters 
from Sir Thomas Robinſon, ſignifying the king's ex- 
preſs command, that they ſhould vigorouſly concur 
with the other provinces for their common defence, 
in every meaſure that riſing circumſtances ſhould 
make neceſſary; and intimating, that if all the 
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3) The right of electing lies in thoſe of all perſuaſions le- 
gally qualified; but the majority of this aſſembly has always 
conſiſted of quakers, „who, though they do not, as the world 
&« is now circumftanced, condemn the uſe of arms in others, yet 
« are principled againſt bearing arms themſelves.” 

(c) Britiſh ſubjects by removing into America, cultivating a 
wilderneſs, extending the dominion, and increafing the wealth, 
commerce, and power of their mother country, at the hazard 
of their lives and fortunes, ought not, and in fa& do not thereby 
loſe their native rights. It is true, there was no militia at this 
time in England; but, when the danger approached that king- 
dom, an attempt was made to eftabliſh a national militia by 
an act of parliament. This was began in 1756; but it was not 
completed till 1758: and the militia was eſtabliſhed in Pennſyl- 
vania by an act paſſed the 25th November, 1755. In England, 
thoſe who were ballotted, and refuſed to ſerve, were to fine, or 
find a ſubſtitute: but the Quakers in Pennſylvania were neither 
compelled to muſter, or to pay a fine. | 
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Britiſh governors in America had done their duty, 
the advantages then gained by the French might 
have been prevented. The lieutenant-governor ſoon 
after informed the aſſembly, that his majeſty was 
ſending over ſome troops for their defence; and, 
purſuant to his inſtructions from the ſecretary of 
ſtate, urged them, to have three thouſand men 
„ ready to inliſt, to provide a quantity of freſh 
* proviſions for the troops, and neceſſaries for the 
6 officers, and to take ſuch other meaſures, that 
te the orders of the corhmander in chief of thoſe 
troops for quartering the ſoldiers, and impreſſing 
“ perſons and carriages, might be executed with- 
out cauſing any diſputes between the civil. and 
“military officers.” | 

The aſſembly agreed to grant a ſupply of 20,0001. 
but this was to be iſſued in paper, to be current 
twelve years; and the bill was without a clauſe for 
ſuſpending it till the royal pleaſure was known, 
which was.contary to a royal inſtruction (4). The 
governor, therefore, refuſed to paſs the bill with- 
out the clauſe; which the aſſembly refuſed, as re- 
pugnant to the principles of their charter. The 
governor offered to paſs a bill for the ſame ſum in 
paper, for five years; being empowered to conſent. 
to ſuch a bill, without the ſuſpending clauſe, in 
caſe of invaſion (e), or any other emergency: but 


(4) « Whitehall. By the lords juſtices, 21ſt Auguſt, 1740, 
to George Thomas, governor of Pennſylvania, Many incon- 
« vemiences having ariſen from the iſſuing paper currency, con- 
« trafy to the true meaning of an act of queen Anne; it is his 
* majeſty's will and Ts, as you are hereby required, not 
«* to paſs any bill, by which Bi//s of credit may be iſſued in lieu 
„of money, without a clauſe declaring the ſame not to take 
« effect till — by his majeſty.” 3 

(e) In an act of 24 Geo. II. for regulating paper money, 
after mention of the act of the 6th of queen Anne, this pro- 
viſo is inſerted ; · Provided, that nothing herein ſhall reſtrain 
the governor from iſſuing paper bills of credit, upor ſudden and 


O 2 « extragrdinary 
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this was refuſed by the aſſembly, who imagined 
the governor was influenced by inſtructions from 
the proprietors, and reſolved to appeal to the king 
and council. The governor then told them, he 
had no reaſon to fear the cenſure of his majeſty (F), 
or a Britiſh parliament; and that 20,0001. was 
was very inſufficient to anſwer the prefent exigency, 
nor was it two-pence in the pound, upon the juſt and 
real value of eſtates in the province. They replied, 
it was more than could be reaſonably expected from 
them, who had not above twenty two thouſand 
taxables in the province; and their grant of 20,000]. 
amounted to five times the ſum that had ever been 
raiſed by a two- penny tax. - | 
The governor, on the 10th of January, 1755, 
ſent a meſſage to the houſe, that he was much ſur- 
prized at their propoſal to adjourn till May, and 
objected to the propoſed adjournment, while thi 
remained in that ſituation (g). The aſſembly (5) 
ſeemed inflexible to their way of grant, and time 
of adjournment : but they reconſidered the royal 


& extraordinary emergencies of government, 10 as care be taken to 
« proyide a fund for calling in and diſcharging them within as 
« ſhort and reaſonable time as may be, not exceeding five 
« years.” 

15 He declared, “it would appear, by the proceedings of 
« this ſeſſion, that he had, from time to time, repreſented to 
« them the danger to which this country ſtood expoſed, the 
«« progreſs the French had made, the increaſe of their numbers, 
« and every thing elſe that might induce them to act with 
% vigour.” | | 

(gz) He hoped, they would, in conſideration of the danger to 
which their country ſtood expoſed, continue fitting till they had 
granted the ſupplies to the crown, and effeQually provided fog 
the defence of the people they repreſented, 8 

(5) They deelared, « the treaſury was exbayſted by In- 
« dian and other heavy expences; and large fums paid out 
« of the loan-office for orders actually and uſually drawn on 
« the treaſury, inſomuch that there was ſcarcely a balance of 
« 5001, remaining in the truſtees hands. ; 


orders, 
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orders (i), for contributing to a common fund, to 
be employed proviſionally for the general ſervice of 
North America; and it was reſolved, that truſtees (t) 
ſhould be empowered to borrow 50001. to be by 
them laid out for purchaſing freſh victuals, and ſuch 
other neceſſaries as they ſhould think expedient, 
for the uſe of the king's troops at their arrival. 
They aftewards raiſed 10,0001. by ſubſcription for 
the ſervice of the crown; and then adjourned ; bur 
the ſame members were re- elected. In the mean 
time, the conduct of the governor was approved, 
and his reſolutions confirmed by the higheſt au- 
thority. 

The aſſembly paid little attention to the gover- 
nor, when he gave them intelligence, on the 28th 
of December, 1754, that the French troops were 
at the lower fort upon the Ohio (I), within a few 
days march of Philadelphia: but the danger became 
ſo alarming before the end of the next year, that 
they granted ſixty thouſand pounds, and eſtabliſned 
a militiaz whereby the clamour of faction ceaſed, and 
the voice of nature was heard. All was calm; and 
ſcarce a murmur was diſtinguiſned more than the 
laſt rippling of the waves after a hurricane has 
ſubſided. | | 


(i) Signified by letters to the governor from the earl of Hol. 
derneſſe, of the 28th Auguſt, 1753; and from Sir Thomas 
Robinſon, of 5th July, and 26th October, 1754. 

(4) Theſe were Iſaac Norris, Eſq; ſpeaker, and Evan Mor. 
gan, Joſeph Fox, James Pemberton, James Wright, Joſeph 
Armſtrong, and John Smith, gentlemen. 

(!) They thought it wonderful, that thoſe troops ſhould be 
able to carry with them ſach a quantity of proviſions as was 
neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence in that uncultivated country. But 
it was ſaid, « the province of Pennſylvania, the moſt numerous 
and the richeſt of thefe provinces, would 4% nothing, and 
« SUPPLIED the French,” General Braddack's Letter to colonel 
Napier, 24th February, 1753. 


O 3 As 
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As the Britiſh miniſtry had informed their Ame- 
rican governors, that general Braddock was bring. 
ing two of his majeſty's regiments to their aſfiſt- 
ance, the colonies raiſed a large body of provincial 
troops to ſecond his operations, and carry on a 
general attack againſt the French on the Ohio, in 
Nova Scotia, at Crown Point, and Niagara. Go- 
vernor Shirley, and Sir William Pepperel}, received 
his majeſty's (m) orders to raiſe two regiments of 
foot in North America, which were to be com- 
manded by themſelves, and were ſoon completed: 
as alſo two (x) battalions in New England. The 
laſt were particularly deſtined for the ſervice of Nova 
Scotia, to expel the French from their forts on the 
iſthmus, and St. John's River, in conjunction with 
his majeſty's regular (o) forces in that province, 
where the French were extending their encroach- 
ments upon the peninſula, Governor -Shirley 
propoſed to the four governments of New England, 


(n) Theſe orders arrived on the 1 December, 1754: and 
each regiment was to conſiſt of 1000 men, The regiments un- 
der general Braddock were the 44th and 48th; and thoſe two 
new regiments were to be the goth and 51ſt, as the junior on 
the royal eſtabliſhment. Thefe regiments were properly fe- 
eſtabliſhed ; as they had been raiſed to garriſon Louiſburg in 
1745, and were reduced in 1749. Hiſtory of the War, vol. iv. 
p. 30, 625. 

(n=) The two battalions were inliſted by governor Shirley 
under his own command, as colonel of the regiment, and 
each battalion had 1000 men. The firſt battalion was 
commanded by captain John Winſlow; and the ſecond, by captain 
George Scott, both of his majeſty's 4oth regiment, commanded 
by general Hopſon, governor of Nova Scotia. Mr. Shirley 
gave both theſe captains provincial commiſſions of lieutenant- 
colonels upon this occaſion. The Conduct of major-general Shir- 
Ey, &c. p. 6.—As good ſmall arms were not to be p:ocured 
in the colonies, 2000 ſtands were ſent from England. 46:4. 

Wy 7 Þ 
: (o) Theſe were the three regiments of Hopſon, Warburton, 
and Laſcelles; being the goth, 45th, and 47th. P 
an 
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and the province of New Tork, to carry on an 
expedition againſt fort St. Frederick at Crown 
Point, with four thouſand men; which would 
co- operate with the deſign on Nova Scotia, and 
was therefore approved by all thoſe governments. 
As the American colonies have made a great 
figure in this war, it will be neceſſary, on ſome par- 
ticular occaſions, to ſhew their importance among 
themſelves, and their utility to the Europeans: 
but, at preſent, it is proper to make ſome remarks 
on their different ſorts of government, which will 
ſerve to diſtinguiſh the active from the paſive kind 
of provinces,— There were originally three ſorts of 
governments eſtabliſhed by the Engliſh in America; 
being royal governments, governments by charter, and 
proprietary governments, 1ſt. A royal government 
is properly ſo called, becauſe the colony is imme 
diately dependent on the crown, and the king re- 
mains ſovereign of the prevince; appointing the go- 
vernor, council, and officers of ſtate; the people only 
electing their repreſentatives: ſuch are the govern- 
ments of both Carolinas, Virginia, New York, the 
Jerſeys, New Hampſhire, Nova Scotia, and all 
the principal iſlands in the Weſt Indies, where the 
ſalary of the government is paid by the coloniſts. 
2d. A charter government was a company incor- 
porated by the royal charter, inveſted with a ſort 
of ſovereign authority, to eſtabliſh what kind of 
government they thought moſt expedient: and theſe 
charter governments have generally thought fit to 
transfer their authority to the populace ; for, in 
theſe goverments, the freemen not only elect their 
repreſentatives, but annually chooſe their governor, 
council, and magiſtrates; making laws without 
the concurrence, or even the knowledge. of the 
king; being under no other reſtraint, than to enact 
no law, contrary to the laws of England; for, if 
O 4 they 
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they do, their charters are liable to be forfeited; and 
ſuch is the goverment of Rhode and: but the 
other colonies have ſome alteration in their original 
conſtitution ; for, though the appointment of the 
governor is reſet ved for the crown, yet the houſe of 
repreſentatives chooſe the council; and the governor 
and council appoint the magiſtrates and officers of 
ſtate : from whence it appeats, that the goverment 
of Maſſachuſfts is, in ſome inſtances, different from 
either of the two former ſpecies of government, 
or rather a mixture of both. 3d. A proprietary 
overnment, is where the proprietor is veſted with 
— authority, appointing the governor, coun- 
cil, and magiftrates; the repreſentatives of the people 
being ſummoned in his name; when he, by their 
advice, enacts laws without the concurrence of the 
crown: but, by a late ſtatute, .the proprietor muſt 
have the conſent of the king in appointing a go- 
vernor, when the proprietor does not perſonally 
reſide in the plantation; and of a deputy-governor 
when he does: and, by another Rtature, all the 
governors of the plantations are liable to be called 
to account for male-adminiſtration,' by the court 
of King's Bench in England. Maryland, and Penn- 
ſylvania are now the only proprietary governments; 
except Barbuda, in the Welt Indies, which belongs 
to the Codrington family, as Pennſylvania does 
to the Penns, and Maryland to lord Baltimore, 
Theſe different conſtitutions have too much divided 
the general intereſt of the colonies, which has been 
increaſed by an interference of trade with each other. 
Thus the different colonies have reſpective intereſts; 
and the reaſon is plain, why they are ſo much dif 
united. | 
New England contains the moſt flouriſhing and 
powerful colonies belonging to the Britiſh crown 
in North America. Ir extends from New York, 


to 
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to the entrance of Kennebeck River, about 300 
miles in length, and from t to 200 in breadth, 
The ſeveral governments of the Maſſachuſets, New 
Hampſhire, Connecticut, and Rhode Iſland,” with Pro- 
vidence plantation, are comprehended under the 
general name of New England: but the four pro- 


vinces have different conſtitutions, and generally 


different governors. The Maſſachuſet colony is ſu- 

rior to che reſt in opulence, trade, and number 
of inhabitants; its principal town being Boſton; 
that of Connecticut is New London; of Rhode Mand, 


Newport; and of New Hampſhire, Portſmouth. 


They employ 500 fail of ſhips, with 4000 ſeamen, 
annually in their trade to Great Britain and the 
ſugar colonies: and the imports from Great Britain 
and Ireland have been cotriputed at 300,0001. a year. 
The firſt ſettlement was formed at the mouth of 
Sagadahock river, in 1608 z and the whole country 
was called New England, by Charles I. in whoſe 
reign it was chiefly colonized by fugitive ſectaries. 
In 1621, a ſettlement was made at New Plymouth; 
and in 1628, another at Salem, where the whole 
colony conſiſted of no more than 650 ſouls; after 
which it was filled with fuch a number of Non- 
conformiſts, that the whole country was colonized 
in different ſettlements, which, in 1642, took the 
name of the United Colonies : but Charles II. in 
1684, revoked the charters of all former ſettle- 
ments, and changed their conftitution. In 1648, 


the province of the Maſſachuſets Bay contained 


35,000 ſouls; and in 1749, the number was in; 
creaſed to 200,000,' which was doubling their 


number once in twenty years, taking their increaſe 


at a medium, as it has been found by aſſeſſments 

made from time to time of the rateable polls. 
The governor of the Maſſachuſet's colony is 
appointed by the crown, and is inveſted with power 
to 
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to put a negative upon any bill paſſed by the gene- 
ral aſſembly : but, after his concurrence has made 
it a Jaw, it muſt be confirmed by the king. The 
magiſtrates and repreſentatives form the general aſ- 
ſembly; and are divided into two chambers, like our 
lords and commons, who annually elect the court 
of aſſiſtants to the governor, and have power to ex- 
amine into his conduct. | 
New York, with Eaſt New Ferſey, and Weſt New 
Jerſey, are royal governments, having generally 
the ſame governor, with a diſtinct commiſſion. 
New York is about 200 miles long, and 25 broad; 
and the Jerſeys are about 140 miles long, and 80 
broad, The governor and council are nominated 
by the king; and the aſſembly choſe by the people. 
The country belonged to the Dutch, and was 
called New Holland, till it was conquered by the 
Engliſh in 1672, when it was called New York, 
in honour of James II. then duke of York. The city 
of NewYork has 1000 houſes, with 7000 inhabitants; 
and there are 50,000 ſouls in the whole colony. 
The imports which New York receives from Great 
Britain, are about 150,0001. a year. —The Jer- 
ſeys were inhabited by the Swedes, till they ceded 
them to the Dutch in 1665; after which they re- 
ceived their preſent name from Sir George Carteret, 
who was a native of the iſland of Jerſey; and they 
now contain about 30, ooo ſouls. 
As ſoon as general Braddock arrived in Virginia, 
he ſent expreſſes to the ſeveral governors to meet 
him and hold a conſultation on the buſineſs of the 
approaching campaign. The congreſs was at firſt 
propoſed to have been held at Annapolis in Mary- 
land; and the general's letter, for that purpoſe, 
was received by governor Shirley at Boſton, on the 
18th of March. The general therein communi— 
cated to Mr. Shirley the plan of the expedition 
| | under 
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under his immediate command, againſt the French 
forts upon the Ohio, to be carried on with the two 
Britiſh regiments he had brought with him from 
England, and the irregulars of Virginia and Mary- 
land: and he alſo propoſed to Mr. Shirley, for his 
conſideration, an attempt to be made at the ſame 
time for the reduction of the French forts at Niagara 
with the two corps of the goth and q 1ſt regiments, 
to be conducted under his command. Mr. Shirley 
ſet out from Boſton on the goth of March, and 
arrived at Alexandria on the 14th of April; being 
about 550 miles. He has been charged with de- 
laying general Braddock's march near three weeks: 
but it is notorious, that delay was occaſioned by 
the failure of the Virginia contract for the neceſ- 
ſary ſupplies: and the general was afterwards 
obliged to enter into a new one with gentlemen 
in Pennſylania, which was not completed till the 
27th of May. However, the congreſs was opened, 
on the 18th of April, at Alexandria (p) in Vir- 
ginia, where the general had aſſembled his troops 
and fixed his head quarters. It was then deter- 
mined () upon carrying on three expeditions to 
the northward ; one againſt the French forts at 
Niagara; another againſt their encroachments in 
Nova Scotia, and the third againſt Crown Point ; 
while a fourth was carried on againſt the French 
forts upon the Ohio. The firſt of theſe expeditions 
was to be undertaken with the two new American 
regiments then raiſing, under the command . of 
governor Shirley: the ſecond was to be proſecuted 


(2) About 150 miles N. E. of Williamſburg, and about 
half way to fort Du Queſne, 

() Commodore Keppell affiſted at this conference, which 
broke up on the 18th April, when the Britiſh troops artived at 
Wincheſter, = | | | 


with 


pe. 
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with the 2000 New England men raifed for that 
purpoſe; and according to the meaſures concerted 
between governor Shirley, and colonel] Lawrence: 
the third, as propoſed by Mr. Shirley, with 4000 
provincials, commanded by colonel Johnfon : and 
the fourth, by the Britiſh troops, and provincials, 
under general Braddock, This general had po- 
fitive orders (r) to proceed immediately to fort Du 
_—_— at the forks of the Ohio and Mohanga- 
hela; and all the four expeditions were immedi- 
ately began, for which thirteen thouſand troops 
were 1n readineſs, beſides the Indians of different 
Nations. 1 

Of the French troops which failed from Breſt 
in the ſpring, amounting. to near four thouſand, 
eight companies were taken by admiral Boſcawen; 
eight hundred were landed at Louiſburgh; and the 


(r) It appeared, that by miſrepreſentations from Virgi- 
nia, the general was to march through that country to attack 
this fort. Thoſe who were well acquainted with the country, 
could not help obſerving, that a march fram Potowmack, acroſs 
the Allegheny mountains, muſt be attended with incredible 
difficulty, hazard, and expence: that the vicinity of New 
Vork to Canada, its fort of Oſwego on Lake Ontario, together 
with the advantages of water-carriage, rendered that province 
by far the fitteſt theatre of action. Reqiew, &c. p. 35.— The 
roads in Virginia are bad; and thoſe of Pennſylvania are good; 
becauſe water-carriage is chiefly uſed in the former, and land- 


carriage in the latter. The Virginians could not perform the 


contract they had undertaken to furniſh the troops, which was 
at laſt done by the Pennſylvanians: and if the general had 
farmed his camp under the Allegheny ridge, near Frankftown, 
on the South-weſt frontier of Pennſylvania, his army would 
not have had above 7o miles to march to fort Du Queſne; 
whereas they had about 110 to march there from Will's-creek 
in Virginia.—It was ſaid, that theſe forces were ſent to Virginia, 
inſtead of Pennſylvania, to their inſuperable diſadvantages, 
merely to anſwer the lucrative views of a friend to the miniſtry, 
to _ ſhare the remittances would then fall of 2 + per cent. 
profit. 


reſidue 
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reſidue arrived at Quebeck, with the marquis de 
Vaudreuil governor-general of Canada, and baron 
Dieſkau, commander of the forces. The French 
ordered this general to reduce Ofwego, on Lake 
Ontario, and . immediately proceeded to Mon- 
treal, from whence he detached ſeven hundred of 
his troops up the river; but was then informed that 
the Engliſh were approaching Lake Champlain with 
a numerous army, for the reduction of Crown 
Point, and perhaps: to penetrate into the heart of 
Canada. Whereupon, a grand council was held, 
when the baron was importuned to proceed through 
Lake Champlain, for the defence of fort Frederic; 
nor was he without great an perſuaded to 
alter his route. | 
| When the conference broke ups general Brad- 
dock wrote to Sir Thomas Robinſon, that he 
« would be ſufficiently informed. by the minutes 
of the council, of the impoſſibility of obtainin "5 
* from many colonies the eftablifhing a general fu 
<« agreeable to the inſtructions of his majeſty, and 
<<. the circular letters addreſſed to the ſeveral go- 
* vernors. That very little had been ſupplied, 
« either in men or money, by all theſe provinces. 
* That 20,0001. currency had been expended in 
«© Virginia, although the money was not paid. 
« That Pennſylvania and Maryland per ſiſted in their 
C refuſal to contribute. That New York had raiſed 
« 50001. currency for the troops of that province, 
* which he had deſtined for the particular ſervice 
* of the garriſon of Chouagouen: and that 4000 l. 
* moreover had been raiſed in Virginia, for the 
< fortifications of that government, and above all, 
« the metropolis.” The general alfo acquainted his 
excellency, © That the expence, which related to 
« the ſervice of America, would exceed the con «+ 
= tingeat of each province much — what 
| 60 he 
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% he had perſuaded himſelf it would, and even 
* beyond what the government had imagined. 
_ «©, That among other innumerable cauſes, which 
© might be mentioned, attending the ſervice of his 
province, were the number of horſes, waggons, 
and battoes, neceſſary for tranſporting the artil- 
<< lery, baggage, the couriers, and exceſſive price 
of the day-labourers: Though he was fully bent 
„ upon proceeding with the greateſt oeconomy, 
* whether it was repaid by the province or not, 
«© he ſhould be blamed by his majeſty, if miſtaken 
« ſavings, conſidering the ſituation of affairs, ſhould 
„ occaſion the miſcarriage of the intended opera- 
« tions. That no anſwer had been made to his 
s propoſitions relating to the battoes, which ought 
eto be built on the lakes: but the building of thoſe 
„ which were to be on lake Ontario was to belong 
* to governor Shirley's province, and the expence 
<< to be paid by commodore Keppell. That he had 
* his majeſty's orders to create no new officers in 
© theſe regiments; but the augmentation of 
* the troops obliged him to name a number of 
« ſecond ſubalterns, out of thoſe who. had been 
© recommended to him from home, to ſerve with- 
* out pay, till there were vacancies.” He like- 
wiſe informed his excellency, that the little de- 
«*« pendance that was to be had on that country 
„ obliging him to draw the proviſions requiſite 
„ for the ſervice of that expedition, from many 
„ colonies diſtant one from the other; he had met 
« with many obſtacles in getting carriages, which 
„could not have been ſurmounted, had it not been 
for the zeal and activity of the officers. and 
others employed for that purpoſe : and the want 
of forage was an obſtacle which he ſaw no re- 
medy for, but letting out the horſes to feed on 
the mountains. That he propoſed ſetting - 
(e © 
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* the next morning on his way to Fort Frederic, 
to go by the way of Willys Creek, where he 
© ſhould have been before, but that he had been 
© obliged to wait for the artillery; and he was 
much afraid the ſame would delay him till 
longer: but he hoped to be on the mountains 
<« in the firſt days of May; and in the courſe of 
% the month of June, to be able to diſpatch his 
* excellency an expreſs, who ſhould inform him of 
the iſſue of their operations on the Ohio.“ (s) 
General Braddock proceeded to inveſt fort Du 
Queſue with his army, which conſiſted of the two 
Britiſh regiments, and the provincials, amounting 
together to 2200 men, with ſome Indians. They 
were detained at fort Cumberland (z), for want of 
proviſions and other neceſſaries, till the roth of 
June, when the general continued his march, after 
leaving a garriſon there under the command of 
colonel Innes. Innumerable were the difficulties 
he had to ſurmount, in a country, rugged, path- 
leſs, and unknown, acroſs the Allegheny moun- 
tains, through unfrequented woods, and dangerous 
defiles. He advanced to the meadows (2), with 


«c 


(s) Braddoct's Letter to Sir Thomas Robinſon, dated Alexandria, 
April 19, 1755. | g 

(e) The general wrote a letter from this place to Mr. Shirley, 
wherein he ſays, I cannot expreſs the diſappointments, neg - 
«« ligence, diſhoneſty, and oppoſition I have met with in the 
« expedition under my command; which muſt unavoidably 
« retard my march a month later than I firſt intended : I molt 
« ſincerely wiſh you may be free from theſe troubles,” Shirley's 
„p-. 10. | "Y 

(*) *. 20 miles beyond fort Cumberland. They are im- 

pony called the /ittle meadows in the Gazette: it ſhould have 
n the great meadows. This was the place where colonel 
Waſhington was defeated in 1754.—The many ſmall detach- 
ments required an officer to each, who was to take care of the 
proviſions and the cheſt; as likewiſe to mark out the camps, 
which, as there were no villages, was to be done every night. 
l e deten ug 
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all the ſtores and proviſions, where he was informed; 
that the French expected a ſtrong reinforcement for 
the fort, which occaſioned him to leave his heavy 
baggage in the meadows, with a detachment. of 
eight hundred men, under the command of colonel 
Dunbar (w), with orders for him to follow as faſt 
as the nature of the ſeryice would admit. The 
general had now leſſened his line of march, and 
advanced expeditiouſly with the (x) main bady 
of his troops, which then conſiſted of about twelve 
hundred men, and ten pieces of artillery, together 
with the neceſſary ammunition, ſtores, and pro- 
viſions: and, on the eighth of July, he encamped 
within ten miles () of fort Du Queſne. : 

The French had not more than two hundred 
regular troops at that fort, and gave no obſtruc- 
tion to the march of the Britiſh fotces, till. the 
ninth of July (z), when the Engliſh paſſed the 
Monongahela about noon, and were within ſeven 
miles of fort Du Queſne. The vanguard was com- 
manded by lieutenant-colonel Gage (a), who 


General Braddoci's Letter to Sir Thomas Robinſon, 19th April. —The 
general had formed two companies of carpenters, compoſed each 
of a captain, two ſubalterns, two ſerjeants, and 30 men. The firſt 
of theſe were neceſſary to make roads and boats, repair the carri- 
ages, &c. and the others were to cover the main body, and guard 
it againſt all ſurprizes. He alſo raiſed a company of guides, com- 
poſed of a captain, two aids, and 10 men, bid, March 18. 

(w) He was made a colonel on the 2gth April, 1752. 

(x) Among theſe were a detachment of ſailors, the troops of 
—— and the independent companies of New York. Gazette, 

Oc. | 

65 He puſhed on by forced marches, with ſo mych diſ- 
patch, that he fatigued the ſoldiers, weakened his horſes, and 
left his ſecond diviſion near 40 miles in the rear. 

(z) A memorable day, ang veyer to be forgotten ip the an- 
nals of North America, Review, fic. p. 38. * 

(a) His commiſſion was dated ad March 195 1, and he was now 
lieutenant- colonel of Halket's regiment, which formed the van; 
the general. was in the center with Punbar's regiment; and the 
rear was compoſed of the troops from Virginia, Maryland, 


and Carolina. 
marched, 
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marched on, through a woody defile, unapprehen- 
ſive of danger: but, when the whole body was en- 
tered the defile, the vanguard was faluted by a 


quick and heavy fire from an imperceptible enemy. 


Orders were then given to halt, and form into bat- 
talia : but the vanguard fell- back upon the main 
body; a general panic ſeized the whole ſoldiery; 
and every thing was in the greateſt confuſion. All 
attempts to rally them proved utterly ineffectual. 
In vain the general, and all his officers, exerted 
their utmoſt activity to recover the men from this 
univerſal ſurprize and diſorder; for they were equally 
deaf to intreaties and commands (b). After three 
hours ſpent in this melancholy ſituation, withour 
diſcovering the foes, who were covered by ſtumps 
and fallen trees, a retreat was ſounded, that the 
waggons might be covered. Theſe were ſur- 
rounded but a ſhort time, for the enemy's fire was 
again warmly renewed from the front and left flank, 
which drove the whole army to immediate flight. 
So great was the conſternation of the ſoldiers, that it 
was impoſſible to ſtop their career; and they flew with 
precipitation three miles from the field of action, where 
only one hundred began to make a more order] 

retreat. They left behind them all the artillery, 
proviſions, ammunition, baggage, and military 


(5) During this ſcene of confuſion, they expended their am- 
munition in the wildeſt and moſt unmeaning fire: ſome dif. 


charging their pieces on. their own parties, who were ad- 


vanced from the main body for the recovery of the cannon, 
Review, p. 38.—It has been ſaid, that as ſoon as the whole 
Engliſh army was got between the two ambuſcades, the men 
were alarmed by the Indians, who fired ſingly at the general 
and other particular officers: upon which they puſhed forward; 
and, as ſoon as they came near enough, the attack was begun 
by the colonels Gage and Burton. This was a ſignal to the 


Indians in ambuſh, who immediately gave the war-hoop, aud 


Ranked the Engliſh in vollies, which did incredible execution. 


5 o_ cheſt, 


9 —— he 
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cheſt, together with the general's cabinet, contain- 
ing his inſtruclions, and other papers of conſequence. 
The general, and moſt of his officers, were killed 
or wounded ; and the whole loſs was computed to 
be about 200 killed, and 400 wounded. 

Many of the officers were killed whilft they were 
uſing all poſſible means to rally the men. The 
general, who exerted himſelf as much as man could 
do, after having five horſes killed under him, was 
ſhot through the arms and the lungs, of which he 
died the fourth day. Sir Peter Halkett (c), colonel 


(e) Sir Peter Halkett, of Pitfirrane in Scotland, Bart. was a 
lieutenant-colonel. and was taken priſoner by the Rebels at the 
battle of Preſton Pans in 1745. He was made a colonel on 
the 26th February, 17 2 He went upon this expedition, 
« from a bed of fickneſs, againſt all the prayers and entreaties 
« of his friends and family,” —<«« After repeated efforts to rally 
« his men, he received a ſhot from the enemy in his head, whilſt 
« a ſecond pierced his heart.“ I have taken this account from 
a monument erected to his memory by his widow, the right 
honourable the lady Amelia Halkett, in 1757. This epitaph 
has the common abſurdity of wer/e and proſe, which, as a very 
learned gentleman remarks, reſembles the converſation of a 
foreigner, who tells part of his meaning by words, and conveys 
part by ſigns; but there is ſomething pretty in the poetical 
thought, which makes it worthy of being inſerted here, and is 
as follows: | 


« Here ſleep the BRAVE, who fink to reſt, 
« With all their country's wiſhes bleſt! 

«« When fpring, with dewy fingers cold, 
44 Returns to Teck the hallow'd mould ; 

« She there ſhall dreſs a ſweeter /o, 

« Than fancy's feet have ever trod. 

« By fairy hands their knell is rung ; 

„ By forms unſeen their dirge is ſung : 

« Honor ſhall come, a pilgrim grey, 

« To bleſs the turf that wraps their clay; 
« And freedom ſhall a while repair, 

« Fo dwell a weeping hermit there.“ 


Tt would be injuſtice not to ſay, that this epitaph was wrote 
by Mr, Hackett, | 
0 


rote 


of 
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of the 44th regiment, was killed on the ſpot; as 
was the general's ſecretary, who was eldeſt ſon of 
overnor Shirley. Beſides there were killed of 
alters regiment, the captains Tatton and Gethins; 
with the lieutenants Halkett, Allen, Townſend, and. 
Nartlow : and lieutenant-colonel Gage, and eight 
lievtenants were wounded. Of Dunbar's regiment; 
captain Cholmley and five ſubalterns were killed; 
lieutenant-colonel Burton, major Sparks, two 
captains, and eight ſubalterns were wounded. Of 
the artillery, captain-lieutenant Smith was killed ; 
three lieutenants, and three 'engineers wounded. 
Captain Stone, of Laſcells's regiment, and lieute- 
nant Spendelow of the navy, were alſo killed. The 
New York companies had one lieutenant killed; a 
captain, and three lieutenants wounded. And rhe 
Virginians had two captains killed, as alſo one and a 
lieutenant wounded, Captain Orme, and captain 
Morris, the general's two aids de camp, were 
wounded; as were Sir John St. Clair, the deputy 
quarter-maſter general, and his aſſiſtant (4). 

To what 4 this unhappy cataſtrophe is to be 
aſcribed, has been matter of much enquiry and ani- 
mated debate. The officers, at firſt, charged the 
defeat to the cowardice of the men: but, in a re- 
preſentation they afterwards made to Mr. Shirley, 
by order of the crown, they, in ſome meaſure, apo- 
logized for their behaviour; alledging, © that they 
* were harraſſed by duties unequal to their num- 
bers, and diſpirited through want of proviſions: 
that time was not allowed them to dreſs their 
food: that their water, the only liquor too they 
had, was fcarce and of a bad quality: and that 
„the provincials had diſheartened them, by re- 
peated ſuggeſtions of their fears of a defeat, 


(4 Gazette, Ne  ggog, | 
2 2 | if 
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ce if they were attacked by Indians; in which caſes 
the European method of fighting would be en- 
„ tirely unavailing. 3 

The duke of Cumberland adviſed general Brad- 
dock,“ how careful he muſt be to prevent a /urprize ; 
« and that the moſt tritt diſcipline was always 
t neceſſary, but more particularly ſo in the ſervice 
in which he was engaged. Wherefore, his royal 
“ highneſs recommended to him, that it ſhould be 
<« conſtantly obſerved among the troops under his 
e command, and to be particularly careful they 
« were not thrown into a panic with which they 
«© were unacquainted, by the Savages, whom the 
« French would certainly employ to frighten them. 
« His royal highneſs alſo adviſed the general, to 
« viſit his poſts night and day, that his colonels 
« and other officers ſhould be careful to do it, and 
ce that he ſhould frequently ſet them the example, 
« and give all his troops plainly to underſtand, that 
* uo excuſe would be admitted for am ſurprize 
« whatſoever (e).“ 


(e) If general Braddock has been reproached with an obſti- 
nate attachment to his own opinions, and that he never con- 
ſalted his officers, it is no more than what was ſaid of the mar- 
ſhal duke de Villeroi, who was ſurprized at Cremona, in 1702, 
as general Braddock was on the Ohio, Villeroi was condemned 
becauſe he was the king's choice; it was not ſo with Braddock. 
Poltaire's age of Lewis XIV. vol. i. p. 308, 310, 313. 

The belt ſoldiers have felt ſtrange panics. When marſhal 
Villars marched over the mountains of the Briſgau, and at- 
tacked the Germans in the woods near Friedlingen, his troops 
fled, after they had conquered, When the battle was gained, a 
voice called out, «© we are undone.” Upon hearing this, 
all his regiments fled, and the greateſt difficulty which -the 
general had, was to rally the conquerors. ibid. p. 323.—When 
the ſame general engaged count Styrum near Donawert, after 
the firſt charge, both armies were ſeized with a panic; both at 
once betook themſelves to flight, and Villars was left almoſt 
alone for ſome minutes in the field of battle ; however, he _ 

e 
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When general Braddock (/) fell, he was carried 
off the field by his officers: but when the. routed 
party joined the ſecond diviſion, forty miles ſhort 
of the place of action, the terror diffuſed itſelf 
ſo much through: the whole army, that colonel 
Dunbar, .. inſtead. of intrenching . himſelf near the 
meadows, and calling on the neighbouring colonies 
for immediate b Ru returned with the 


lied his troops, and gained the victory. ibid. p. 325.—Cauſidius 
was ſtruck with ſuch a panic, when Cæſar engaged the Helve- 
tians. Ce/ars Commentaries, lib. i. cap. 6.—And Machiavel, in 
his Art of War, has taken up a whole chapter, to ſhew how a 

ic may be brought upon an army, lib. iv. ch. 2,,,  — 

(/) This unfortunate commander was generally blamed for 
neglecting to cultivate the friendſhip of the Indians, who offered 
their aſſiſtance ; and who, it is certain, had a number of them 
preceded the army, would have ſeaſonably diſcovered the ene- 
my's ambuſcade. The Virginian rangers alſo, inſtead of being 
made to ſerve as regulars in the ranks with the Engliſh troops, 
ſhould have been employed as qut-ſcouts : but this ſtep, ſo ne- 
ceſſary ad rg: againſt ſurprize, was too unhappily omitted; 
and the whole army is ſaid to have been conducted by only three 
or four guides, Review, Sc. p. 40. _—_ | 

Mr. Braddock was made a colonel on the 2d April, 1743 ; but 
Mr. Oglethorpe, who ſettled the colony of Georgia, was made 
a lieutenant-general on the 13th Auguſt, 1747, 'and was ge- 
nerally thought the moſt proper perſon that could have been 
ſent upon this expedition; becauſe he was well acquainted with 
the manners of the Indians, and their method of buſh- fighting. 
It is true, general Braddock was a brave regular ſoldier: but 
he is ſaid to have been auſtere: in temper, and ſevere in diſci- 
pline. The Indians deſerted him, becauſe he held them in 
contempt : and he deſpiſed the provincials, who ſhewed their 
courage in preſerving the regulars in the retreat; nor does it 
appear that he made any uſe of his cannon, However, he be- 
haved very gallantly, and deſerved a much better fate: he might 
have upbraided his men like Lucius Sylla, who ſeeing part 
of his troops routed, and purſued by the forces of Mithri- 
dates, rode up to the head of them with his ſword in his 
hand, and cried out to them, if any one aſk you where you 
„ have left your general, ſay you left him fighting in 
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ſhattered remains of this army to Fort Cumberland, 


where he left the ſick and wounded, with a ſmall 


garriſon, and in a manner continued the flight even 
to Pennſylvania. | 

When colonel Dunbar (g) arrived at Fort Cum- 
berland, he diſpatched an Indian _ to general! 
Shirley, with an account of this defeat, and his in- 
tention of marching to Philadelphia. Governor 
Dinwiddie, about the ſame time, wrote to colonel 
Dunbar, propoſing a ſecond attempt on fort Du 
Queſne. In conſequence of this propoſal, a council 
was held on the firſt of Auguſt; the members of 
which were colonel Dunbar, lieutenant- colonel 
Gage, governor Sharpe, major Chapman, major 
Sparke, and Sir John St. Clair; when it was una- 
nimouſly conceived that Mr. Dinwiddie's ſcheme 
was, impracticable. Colonel Dunbar began his 
march the next day towards Philadelphia, with 
1600 men, four ſix pounders, and as many cohorns; 
leaving behind him the Virginia and Maryland 
companies, and about 400 wounded (5). 

The ſtrength of the enemy was not then cer- 
tainly known (i); but it was thought that the fort 


(g) The duke of Cumberland, in his inſtructions to general 
Braddock, recommended it to him, with regard to his winter- 
quarters after the operations of the campaign were finiſhed, 
«« to examine whether the French would not endeavour to 
« make ſome attempts next ſeaſon, and in what parts they 
would moſt probably make them. In this caſe, it would be 
«« moſt proper to canton his troops on that ſide, at ſuch diſtan- 
«« ces, that they might eaſily be aſſembled for the common 
40 defence. | 2 . 

(5) Review, &fc. p. 49. 

(i) According to Indian accounts, they exceeded not 4co, 
chiefly Indians. But by other accounts, it appears that the 
French, who were poſted at fort Du Queſne, and on the Ohio, 
conſiſted. of 1500 regular, and 600 irregular troops, who had 
with them a conſiderable number of Indians in their intereſt. 
The French general had very, particular intelligence of general 

NNN \ F Braddock's 


111 * 
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might have been eaſily taken, which would have 


given the Engliſh poſſeſſion of a fine and large 


country, and opened a communication with the 
lakes, which was the intent of the expedition. This 
appears from the duke of Cumberland's inſtruc- 
tions to general Braddock, wherein his royal high- 
neſs adviſed him, that, if the Ohio expedition 
e continued any conſiderable time, and Pepperell's 
« and Shirley's regiments, in the mean while, were 
« found enough to undertake the reduction of 
Niagara, his royal highneſs would have him con- 
„ ſider, whether he could go there in perſon ; 
« leaving the command of the troops on the 
<*« Ohio to ſome officer on whom he might depend, 
% unleſs he ſhould think it better for the ſervice 
© to ſend to thoſe troops ſome perſon whom he had 
% deſigned to command on the Ohio: but this 
% was a new affair, and claimed his particular at- 
* tention. If, after the Ohio expedition was 
<« ended, it ſhould be neceſſary for the general to 
„ go with his whole force to Niagara, it was the 
„opinion of his royal highneſs, that he ſhould 
« carefully endeavour to find out a ſhorter way 


La 


Braddack's deſign, of the number and condition of his forces, 
and the routs they were to take, He knew the Engliſh had 
been ſupplied with proviſions, and was advancing towards the 
fort, which he had left with a ſmall garriſon, and formed a 
camp about ſix miles before it, where he threw up intrench- 
ments in a maſterly manner, having a thick wood on each ſide, 
which extended along the route that the Engliſh were to take. 
When general Braddock came within about three miles of their 
entrenchments, the French drew out of their lines, placing their 
600 irregulars in front, and their 1500 regulars behind to ſup- 
port, them, They alſo ſtationed a great number of Indians in 
the wood, on each fide, who effectually concealed themſelves 
behind trees and buſhes. Had the ambuſcade been diſcovered, 


the French, if neceſſary, might have retired within their lines; 


and from thence,' if forced, under the cannon of fort du 
Weine. 


„ from 
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„ from the Ohio thither, than that of the lake; 
which, however, he was not to attempt under 
any pretence, without a moral certainty of being 
5 ſupplied with proviſions. As to the deſign of 
making himſelf maſter of Niagara, which was 
of the greateſt conſequenf, his royal high- 
** neſs recommended to him, to leave nothing to 
<« chance in the proſecution of that enterprize.” 
Thus it was expected, that fort du Queſne would 
fall an ealy prey; and it was thought that the 
Britiſh force in this part of the world, was ſo much 
ſuperior to the French, that to march and 
take poſſeſſion was the ſame thing. However, the 
French kept poſſeſſion of their fort, and ſecured 
the neighbouring Indians in their intereſt, till the 
end of the year 1758, when general Forbes (i) re- 
gained the friendſhip of the Indians, drove the 
French from the fort, and obliged them to abandon 
the whole country upon the Ohio. 


(i) He marched from Philadelphia, with 2500 men, to Car- 
liſle, where he croſſed the Su/guehanna, and proceeded to Ray's 
town, ſituated between Franks town and fort Cumberland. 
From thence he croſſed the Alleghaeny and Laurel mountains, 
and came up to fort Du Queſne. He was incommoded in his 
march by the Indians, whom he always checked. This gene- 
ral had the honour of placing the Britiſh colours on the ruined 
ramparts of fort Du Queſne, to which he then gave the name 
of Piigſburg, in honour of Mr. Pitt, who promoted the expe- 
dition; which occaſioned the death of the general, by the fa- 
rigues and difficulties he underwent in fuch a long and laborious 
march, He ated like Cæſar, when he led his army through 
woods and moraſſes, againſt the Morini and Menapii, againſt 
whom he oppoſed their own countrymen in their ambuſh-way 
of fighting, while the Roman ſoldiers cleared the woods, and 
fortified their camps with the trees. Cz/ar's Commentaries, lib. 3. 
cap. 12 —Machiavel has expatiated upon this diſcipline of the 
Romans, when they marched in an enemy's country. Art of 
War, lib. iv. cap. 1, 2, 7, 8. And he alſo ſhews how eaſily 
they were ſupplied with proviſions, ibid. eap. v. 


When 
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When the Philadelphians underſtood that general 
Braddock was defeated, they were at once rouzed 
from their ſlumber of ſecurity, and loudly con- 
demned their aſſembly, who, by erroneous princi- 
ples, and an ill- timed parſimony, had neglected to 
provide for the ſecurity of their colony. Theſe 
fears increaſed as accounts arrived, that the enemy 
were plundering, ſcalping, and murdering the back 
inhabitants. Some ſchemes of defence were formed, 
but none executed; and when it was known that the 
victors had not purſued their conqueſt, their fears 
vaniſhed, and the dream of ſecurity returned (H). 
The retreat of colonel Dunbar to Philadelphia, 
left the borders of Virginia, and the adjacent pro- 
vinces, naked and open to the incurſions of the 
French and Indians, who acted like blood-hounds, 
and rendered fort Du Queſne a den of robbers and 
murderers. e ene 
The command of the Britiſh forces in North 
America devolved upon major general (1) Shirley, 
who was then in his own government, concerting 
the neceſſary preparations for the three northern 


(4) To confirm this delüſion, many preachers, both men and 
women, went about with great aſliduity, and pronounced, 
« that the evil was of ont own ſeeking ; that the French were 
« ſettled on their own lands; and that the defeat of the king's- 
« troops was a judgment. for diſturbing the enemy in their 
«« peaceable habitations; that their colony was under the im- 
« mediate protection of- heaven; and that going to war was 
te unneceſſary.” This doctrine had its ęffect, and the unhappy 
Pennſylvanians, for a time, deſpiſed all martial acts, and military 
officers. | 3 

(2) He received an account, on the zoth July, as he was on 
his paſſage up the Mohawks river, of the defeat of the forces 
— the command of general Braddoek upon the Monanga- 
hela, and colonel Dunbar's retreat with the remainder of them 
from Laurel hill, with a deſign to march to Philadelphia, and 
enter into winter quarters there, as ſoon as he could reach it. 


Shirley's Conduct, p. 25. : 
. expeditions. 


- 
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expeditions. He ſent orders to colonel Dunbar to 
march his troops from Philadelphia to Albany (), 
as ſoon as poſſible, Thoſe troops were then far 
advanced in their march to the former place, and 
arrived at the latter in November, which was a 
march of near four hundred miles. 

The expedition againſt the French incroachments 
in Nova Scotia was firſt put in execution, for which 
ſervice the two thouſand ſtands of ſmall arms arrived 
from England in time, and the two provincial bat- 
talions of the New England forces embarked, on 
the 18th of May, for fort Lawrence at Chiegnecto, 
in the bay of Fundy, where they arrived on the 2d 
of June, and were put under the command of 
lieutenant- colonel Monckton (u), in conjunction with 
four hundred of the regular troops draughted from 
his majeſty's three regiments there. Captain Rous 
(o) commanded the naval part of this expedition; 
and colonel Monckton marched his army up the river 
Meſſaguaſh (p), where four hundred and fifty of the 
French inhabitants and Indians were poſted at a block- 
houſe, on their ſide of the river, to defend the paſs. 


(n) This place was the grand theatre of all the preparations 
for the northern expeditions. Review, &c, p. 41. Mr. Shirley 
wanted theſe troops at Albany, to be ready there to aſſiſt either 
in the expedition againſt Niagara or Cragun-Point, as his majeſty's 
fervice ſhould require; or at leaſt to cover the country, in caſe 
Mr. Johnſon ſhould be defeated by the French, and prevent 
the communication between Albany and Oſwego from being 
cut off, Shirley's Conduct, p. 26, {1 8 

(2) He was made a lieptenant-colone] on the 28th February, 
1751, and was now lieutenant-colonel of Laſcelles's regiment, 
He ſuppreſſed an inſurrection among the Germans at Lunenberg 
in Nova Scotia, in 1754. | | 

(o) He commanded the Shirley galley at the ſiege of Louiſ- 


burg in 1745, and was very ſerviceable to commodore Warren 


in that expedition. He was made a captain on the 24th Sep- 
tember, 1745. Hiſtory of the War, vol, iv. p. 19. 15 
0) Gazette, Ne 9497. | 


They 
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They had thrown up a ſtrong breaſt- work of timber, 
for covering their men; and had cannoh mounted 
in the block-houſe, where they made a ſtand for 
about an hour, when they retired with ſome loſs, 
and left the paſs of the river clear for the Engliſh, 
who marched, without further interruption, to the 
ground intended for their encampment.” They had 
not men ſufficient entirely to inveſt the fort at (4 
Beauſezour, which had twenty-ſix pieces of can- 
non mounted, and was garriſoned by 800 men: 
but the fort ſurrendered after forr days bombard- 
ment, before the Engliſh had even mounted a 
fingle cannon upon their batteries. 

The capitulation was ſigned on the ſixth of June, 
whereby the French officers and ſoldiers were al- 


lowed to march out with their arms and baggage, 


and drums beating; be carried to Louiſburg; but 
not to bear arms in America for ſix months. With 
regard to the Acadians, as they had been forced to 
take up arms on pain of death, they were par- 
doned for the part they had been taking. As the 
fort was not entirely inveſted, many of the French 
eſcaped; but 150 regulars, and about 300 inhabi- 
tants, were made priſoners. The French had ſe- 
veral men killed: but the loſs of the Engliſh was 
inconſiderable, not above 20 killed, and as many 
wounded. Enſign Hay, of colonel Hopſon's, who 
had been taken priſoner by the Indians, in going 


(7) In Engliſh, the Fair Refidence. This fort, and that of Bay 
Verte, were built ſince the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
ſtood about 12 miles aſunder on both fides of the iſthmus. Beau- 
ſejour was in the bottom of the bay of Fundi; and Bay Verte 
on the ſouth weſt fide of the peninſula, From theſe forts the 
French furniſhed: the Cape Sable or Mickmack Indians, and 
thoſe of the iſland of St. John, who made 300 fighting men, 
with arms, proviſions and cloathing ; and theſe Indians conſtantly 
plundered the infant colony of -Nova Scotia, and committed 
many acts of barbarity. 5 
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from the Engliſh fort to the camp, was killed by 
one of the beſiegers ſhells in the French fort, which 
fell through a ſort of caſement, and alſo killed three 
French officers, and wounded two more (7). 
Colonel Monckton new named the fort, and 
called it Fort Cumberland. The next day, the ſmall 
fort upon the river Gaſpereau, running into the 
Bay Verte, alſo ſubmitted. Here the French had 
their principal magazine for ſupplying the Indians 
and inhabitants: and a great quantity of provi- 
ions, with ſtores of all kinds, were found in the 
two forts. Colonel Monckton left a garriſon in fort 
Cumberland, and then proceeded to the fort at 
St. John's river. It was ſituated about three miles 
above the mouth of the river, which empries itſelf 
into the weſt fide of the bay of Fundy, oppoſite 
to, and diſtant ten leagues from Annapolis Royal. 
This fort commanded 1 50 fighting Indians, who 
frequently made incurſions upon the N. E, parts 
of New England. At the mouth of the river is 
a road for any ſhips; and there is a ſtrait on the 
north fide, where no ſhip can paſs but at the top 
of the tide, when the water is upon a level; for 
the fall is 30 feet at low-water, The French fort 
ſtood on this entrance, which is lined on both ſides 
by a ſolid rock. Above this ſtrait, the river is a 
mile broad, and admits a delightful navigation for 
large ſhips 60 miles up the country, and much 
farther for ſmall veſſels. It has been ſaid, that 
this river has its ſource from three branches near 
the river St. Lawrence, one of which is directly 
oppolite Quebeck : that the French often conveyed 
ſuccours by this river, both in peace and war, to 
Quebeck from Old France; and by it they could 
have a communication with Old France when the 
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river St. Lawrence was frozen up. The French 
demoliſhed and abandoned this fort, as ſoon as the 
Britiſh ſhips appeared at the mouth of the river, 
and retired to their ſettlements above. The Indians 
ſubmitted to the Engliſh, who recovered the whole 
country with little loſs (s). Lieutenant governor 
Lawrence (2) ſent this intelligence to Sir Thomas 
Robinſon ; and farther acquainted him, that the 
deſerted French inhabitants were delivering up their 
arms; but that he had given orders to colonel 
Monckton to drive them qut of the country ar all 
events. ; | 

The Engliſh and French had long conteſted (2) 
for the poſſeſſion of this valuable country, which 
had coſt the former much money (w), and the latter 


(s) As ſoon as the forts upon the iſthmus were taken, captain 
Rous failed from thence with three twenty gun ſhips, and a ſloop, 
to look into St, John's river, where it was reported there were, 
two French ſhips of 36 guns each, He anchored off the mouth 
of the river, and ſent his boats to reconnoitre, which found no 
ſhips there : but, on their appearance, the French burſt their 
cannon, blew up their magazine, burnt every thing they could 
belonging to the fort, and marched off. Gazette, Ne ggog. 

() His letter was dated Halifax, June 28th, in which he 
highly commended the conduct of colonel Menckton, captain 
Rous, and Mr. Brewſe who acted as chief engineer. 

(z) It was firſt diſcovered and ſettled by the Engliſh, who 
drove the French out of it in the year 1614, 1654, 1690, 
and 1710. In 1744, the French ſent a body of troops from 
Cape Breton, to conquer Nova Scotia, in which they were 
aſſiſted by the Indians and Acadians : they took Canſo, and 
demoliſhed the fort ; but failed in their attempt upon Anna- 
polis. Hiftory of the War, vol. iii. p. 444. In 1746, the 
French ſent a numerous fleet, and a powerful army, under the 
duke d'Anville, from Breſt, againſt Nova Scotia, which attempt 
alſo failed. ibid. vol. iv. p. 347, 352. 

(w) The Britiſh parliament granted 40, ooo I. for the ſettlers 
in 1749; in 1750, 57,5821. in 1751, 53,9271. in 1752, 
61,4921. in 1753, 94,0551. in 1754, 58,4471, and in 1755, 

49,418 J. in all 415,481 l. 
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much blood. The preſervation of Nova Scotia, 
during the former war, was owing to the New 
England forces, who prevented the French from 
ſeizing Annapolis in 1744 and 1746. They 
had now, for the laſt time, expelled the French, 
and were employed by governor Lawrence to re- 
move the (x) Acadians out of this province, and 
diftribute them among the other northern colonies. 
As they were numerous (y) they were dangerous: a 
camp was formed before fort Cumberland, and 
major Fry was ſent with two hundred men to de- 
ſtroy the French ſettlements up the river St. John, 
where he ruined the villages of Chippondie and Pit- 
condiack( z). Many Acadian families were tranſ- 
ported to New England, Virginia, and Carolina; 
from whence they were afterwards carried to Eu- 
rope, and about ſeven hundred of them had the 


(x) They were commonly called the FR EN neuTRALS, 
who, by the treaty of Utrecht, were to pay Allegiance to the 
Britiſh crown: but ſuch oaths of allegiance were incompatible 
with their views of religion, They gave undoubted proofs of 
this in the laſt war; which made it neceſſary to take that power 


out of their hands in the preſent war. 


(y) They were about 15,000, and many of them had joined 
the Indians in their devaſtations, particularly when the new town 
of Dartmouth was ſurprized, the houſes burnt, and all the 
inhabitants ſcalped, murdered, or taken priſoners. How could 
they be intitled to the name of French neutrah, when they 
acted as Britiſb rebels? they were furniſhed with arms and boats 
by the French on the iſthmus, and committed great cruelties, 
in company with the Indians, all round the peninſula, where 
they cut off, or made captive, every ſtraggler they could in- 
tercept from the forts. 

(=) This was the latter end of Auguſt, when the buildings 
for 15 miles in length on the north ſide of the river, and 
about fix on the other fide, were laid in aſhes. Two mals 
houſes were burnt, with 253 other bouſes, and barns: but 
all the inhabitants eſcaped, except 25 women and children, 
who were made priſoners. 'The Acadians and Indians made a 
faint reſiſtance, and were ſheltered by the woods, 


misfortune 
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misfortune to periſh at ſea: But the French were 
not quite extirpated from Nova Scotia, till after the 
reduction of Cape Breton in July, 1758, when the 
remainder of them were compelled to retire and take 
refuge in Canada, whereby their vacated (a) lands, 
which had been well cultivated, and every other 

art of this valuable province, were left torally for 
the poſſeſſion of the Britiſh coloniſts. The Indians 
were become fo inconſiderable, that very little danger 
was to be apprehended from them, if the Engliſh 
ſettlements were made compact, and in a defenſible 
form. The new inhabitants, by a well- regulated 
militia, would ſoon be able to defend themſelves; 
and all the advantages that have been ſuggeſted to 
reſult from the poſſeſſion of Cape Breton, would 
be ſufficiently ballanced by a proper (5) colonization 
of Nova Scotia. 


(a) It had always been found impraQicable to ſettle here, 
without entering into a conteſt with the French, who either had 
a real, or tramped up an imaginary title to the ſame ſpot ; and, 
if that failed, the Indians were ſure to challenge the property, as 
lords of the whole. The French had ſeveral pleaſant villages 
ſcattered on both fides of the river Annapolis, from its mouth 
to about 3o miles up the country, which contained about 300 
families, who were awed by the fort, and were the moſt tract- 
able of all the Acadians. They had as many villages about 
the Bay of Minas, as contained 7000 perſons; and about 200 
families at Chignecto, who were ſituated in very fine meadows. 
A few families were ſettled at the top of the Bay of Fundy ; 
and about 70 families reſided at Chippondie below Chignecto. 
They had a few families at St. John's, from whence they were 
expelled by the New England forces in the laſt war: and the 
inhabitants from Cape Sable to Canſo, were thinly ſcattered. 
Little's Trac, p. 68. | 

(5) As this aſſertion may be thought repugnant to the ſeveral 
important accounts of Cape Breton, which have been laid be- 
fore the public, I ſhall refer the curious reader to Mr. Little's 
tract, publiſhed in 1748, intituled The tate of the trade in 
« the northern colonies conſidered ; with an account of their 
produce; and a particular deſcription of Nova Scotia,” 2 

| ticularly 
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As ſoon as the French were expelled from their 
forts in Nova Scotia, they felt the reſentment of the 
Engliſh 'in Newfoundland, where captain Rous, 
with a 20 gun ſhip, deſtroyed all their fiſhing huts 
and veſſels upon the coaſt; whereby every thing 
was completed in this quarter, as was intended 
in 17 © . 1 25 


Colonel Johnſon's Expedition againſt Crown PoinT, 


Governor Shirley recommended colonel John- 
ſon (c) to be commander in chief of the expedition 


ticularly in p. 32 and 779,—It was with the utmoſt reluctance 
that France made the ceſſion of this country to Great Britain 
by the treaty of Utrecht; and the value ſhe ſet upon it was 
evident, by her encroachments ſhe made after the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, which is ſhewn in Doctor Clarke's Obſervations, 
p- 27. And that the proceedings of the French, on this occa- 
fion, made one of the moſt flagrant inſults that could be at. 
tempted upon the Britiſh nation, is fully proved by the memo- 
rials of the Britiſh commiſſioners, and the writings of many 
authors, particularly in the tra& publiſhed in 1754, intituled, 
« The conduct of the French with regard to Nowa Scotia, from 
« jts firſt ſettlement to the preſent time; in which are expoſed 
« the falſhood and abſurdity of their arguments, made uſe of 
« to elude the force of the treaty of Utrecht, and ſupport their 
« unjuſt proceedings.” | 2 

(c) This gentleman was born in Ireland, and was nephew 
of the late Sir Peter Warren, who married the ſiſter of James 
de Lancey, Eſq; lieutenant-governor of New York, Sir 
Peter purchaſed large tracts of land in that colony, which occa- / 
ſioned him to ſend to Ireland for his nephew, who was then 
about 18, whom he put in poſſeſſion of a confiderable part of 
his eſtate, lying contiguous to the Mohawk country, By a 
conſtant reſidence there ever fince, and by induſtriouſſy purſuing 
every prudent meaſure that occurred, he improved wild woody 
lands into rich plentiful farms ; whereby he had the pleaſure 
of living in a neighbourhood of wealthy farmers, and induftri- 
ous tradeſmen, all his own tenants, who were firſt invited there 
by him, and lived in happy circumſtances, by the wiſdom of 
his inſtructions, and the liberality of his purſe. He alſo traded 
with his Indian neighbours, and learnt their language, till the 
good of his country called him to action in a nobler ſphere. 
| Fo | His 
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againſt Crown Point: and general Braddock, on 
the 16th of April, appointed him to be ſole ſuper- 
intendant of the Indians of the Five Nations, with 
inſtructions to engage as large a number of them as 
he could, for his majeſty's ſervice, in all the expe- 
ditions. Governor Shirley gave a provincial (4) 
commiſſion to colonel Johnſon, whereby he was 
appointed major general, and commander in chief 
of the provincial forces employed in this expedition. 
They concerted the plan of operations together; and 
general Johnſon was to have an army of 4700 (e) 
provincials to inveſt Crown-Point. 5 
About this time the colonies were filled with uni- 
verſal joy, on the agreeable news that the New 
England troops were become maſters of the forts 
on the iſthmus of Nova Scotia; whereby a new 
province was added to the Britiſh empire in America: 
and that a ſtrong fleet, under admiral Boſcawen, lay 


His houſe, very properly called For: Johnſon, was ſituated on 
the Mohawk river, about zo miles back from Albany by land, 
and lay in the center between that place and Oſwego, where 
multitudes of Indians from diſtant regions aſſembled, and bar- 
tered their ſkins for European commodities. It was a ſafe and 
hoſpitable retreat for the Indians, who eſteemed him as their 
common father, and choſe him one of their Sachems. He had 
been many years colonel of the Albany militia, and was one 
of the members of his majeſty's council for the province of 
New York. He had the bravery of a ſoldier, the experience 
of an officer, and the politeneſs of a gentleman. His age was 
about forty ; his ſtature ſix feet; his aſpect was graceful, and his 
body robuſt. a | 
(4) He alſo had his commiſſion from the governors of the 
provinces that furniſhed the troops under his command, the draft 
of which was ſettled at Alexandria. Review, p. 36. | 
(e) It was agreed at Albany, that the colonies ſhould raiſe 
10,000 men for this expedition : but that was not vigorouſly 
done till the next year. Shirley's Conduct. Wc. p. 59. —Connec- 
ticut voted 1200 now; and New York was to ſupply 800; 
the reſt were raiſed by the Maſſachuſetts, New Hampſhire, and 
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before Louiſburg, to intercept the French ſupplies ; 
as alſo that he had taken two of their capital Ships, 
the Lys and Alcide, and ſent them into Halifax. 
Colonel Johnſon was intruſted with 3000 l. 
ſterling to engage the aſſiſtance. of the Indians, 
over whom he had a great influence: and, for this 
purpoſe, he held a congreſs with ſome of their 
principal Sachems at Mount Johnſon, who agreed 
to join the (F) provincial troops under his own 
command. Sachem Hendrique had a commiſſion 
(g) from governor Shirley, who contented himſelf 
with obtaining from each of the caſtles, an ap- 
pointment of eight of their young men, that were 
not engaged with general Johnſon, to accompany 
him to Qſwego. Theſe Indians make a formidable 
barrier between Canada and New England; they 
would have aſſiſted the Engliſh in conquering Ca- 
nada in 1746; and they offered to bring them 
1000 of their choiceſt warriors to attack Crown- 
Point in 1747. (V) | 
To what has been already ſaid of theſe Indians, 
it may be proper to add the following account of a 
people, whoſe alliance is of the utmoſt importance 
to the Britiſh intereſt in America. — The Five Na- 


(F) © M. Peronel had preſented general Braddock a contract, 
ac paſſed in 1701, by the Six Nations, by which they made over 
« to his Britannic mgjeſty all /beir hunting grounds, This ceſſion 
« took in, on the ſides of Lake Ontario and Erie, an extent of 
« country of ſixty miles in depth. The general delivered this 
& contract to colonel Johnſon, with orders to preſent it to them 

in his name, and to aſſure them that he was come there only to 
« retake thoſe countries from the French, and pre/erve them for 
« their uſe.” General Braddeck's Letter to the earl of Halifax. 
(g) Shirley's Condudt. p. 25. | 
) Hiftory of the War, vol. iv. p. 497; where the importance 
of the Jroquois may be ſeen.— Governor Shirley and governor 


Clinton, renewed the ancient league with theſe nations, at Al- 


bany, on the 23d July, 1748. 
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tions conſiſt of ſo many tribes joined by a league, 
like the United Provinces, and without any ſuperi- 
ority. This union has. continued ſo long, that we 
know nothing of its orignal. They are known to 
us by the names of the Mohawks, Oneydoes, Onondagas, 
Cayugas, and Senetas. The Tuſtaroras, after a war 
with the people of Carolina, fled to the vive nations, 
and are incorporated with them; ſo that now the 
league conſiſts of fix nations. Each of them is 
again divided into three tribes, who , diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by three different arms; the Bear, the 
Tortoiſe, and the Wolf. The Sachems put the arms 
belonging to their tribe to every public paper.— 
They think themſelves by nature ſuperior to the reſt 
of mankind, and affume the name of Ongue-Onwe, 
or men ſurpaſſing all others. This opinion gives 
them that courage, which has been ſo terrible to 
all the nations of North America; and they have 
taken ſuch care to impreſs it on all their neighbours, 
that they yield to them the moſt fubmiſſive obedi- 
ence, They have fuch abſolute notions of liberty, 
that they allow of no kind of ſuperiority, and 
baniſh all ſervitude from their territories. All the 
nations round pay them a yearly tribute in wampumz 
and they dare neither make war or peace without 
the conſent of the Mohawks. The authority of 
the Sachems, who govern 1n all public affairs, as 
well as that of their leaders and captains, is ob- 
tained , merely by the good opinion the nation has 
of their wiſdom and integrity, courage and con- 
duct; and they loſe it by a failure in thoſe vir- 
tues. — Their inſtruments of war are muſkets, 


hatchets, and long ſharp pointed knives; which 


they always carry about with them. The uſe of 
bows and arrows are now entirely laid aſide, ex- 
cept among the boys. Their caſtles, or towns, 
are generally a ſquare ſurrounded with palliſadoes. 

Q 2 without 
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without any baſtions or out-works. They expreſs 
peace by the metaphors of a tree and fire; and 
all Indians make uſe of a hatchet or ax, as an 
emblem of war. The French call the Mohawks, 
Maguas and Amiez: the Senekas, T/onontouans : 
and the Five Nations, Jroquois (i). 

Fort Frederick at Crown-Point was built by the 
French in 1731; and the reduction of it, with 
all the other little forts on the ſouth fide of Lake 
Champlain, was very neceſſary to carry on the grand 
operations for the expulſion of the French from 
Canada. This fort, with that at Niagara, and 
fort Du Queſne, were built by them, in con- 
ſequence of their ſcheme to poſſeſs all the paſſes 
of the back countries, and ſecure them by ſtrong 
garriſons. The fort at Crown Point was in the 
province of New York, and little more than 100 
miles from Albany. It was ſituated on the ſouth 
ſide of the gut or river, which connects Lake George, 
or Lake Sacrament, with Lake Champlain. It was 
a regular fortification, defended on every ſide by 
redoubts, particularly to the eaſt, where it was 
moſt likely to be approached. It was built of 
ſtone, on a point formed by a bay and a ſmal| 
river to the weſtward. It had 21 pieces of cannon 
and ſwivels mounted on the ramparts and baſtions. 
At the entrance to the fort was a dry ditch of 18 
or 20 feet ſquare, and a draw- bridge. The cita- 
del was in the N. W. corner of the forr, and was an 
octagon ſtone building, four ſtory high, each turned 
with arches: it mounted 20 pieces of cannon and 
ſwivels ; the walls of it were about ten feet thick, 
the roof was high, and ſlightly covered with ſhingles. 
At the entrance to the citade] was a draw-bridge, 
and ditch of the ſame dimenſions as that of the 


00 Colden's account of the Six Nations, 
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entrance of the fort. They had a chapel, and ſe- 
veral wooden houſes, within the fort, which were 
for ſtoring proviſions. The land near the forts, 
and on each ſide of the lake, was level and good; 
and many families were ſettled there ſince the peace 


of Aix-la-Chapelle. To the S. S. E. and S. W. 


of the fort, the ground was riſing; and was 
very advantageous for erecting a battery, in caſe of 
a ſiege, as it was not above 300 yards diſtant from 
the fort. Behind it, the land was low; and ſome 
thouſands of men might lie without receiving any 
damage from the cannon of the fort, as the ridge 
was a fine covert, and lay circular, ſo as to flank 
two of the haſtions. About 32 leagues from fort 
Frederick, was St. John's fort, ſituated on the river 
Champlain, which leads to Lake Champlain. This 
fort was picketted in, and had two block-houſes, 
but no cannon, being deſigned chiefly as a maga- 
zine for the proviſions and other ſtores, to ſupply 
the garriſon at Crown- Point by a ſmall brig. It was 
about ſeven leagues S. E. of Montreal (c). Lake 
George is about 40 miles long, 20 wide, and near 
30 in a direct line from Lake Champlain; it com- 
municates to the N. E. with Wood Creek, which 
forms the gut that unites the lakes, and is navi- 
gable to Crown Point. By means of Lake Cham- 
plain, Crown Point communicates with Montreal, 
which is about go miles from it, and all the way 
is navigable except at the carrying place. The 
French advanced garriſon could eaſily annoy all the 
upper parts of New York and New England, and 
prevent the ſettlement of any lands north of Hud- 
ſon's and Connecticut rivers. | 


(k) Account of Canada, given to the governor of New York in 
1751.—The French kept poſſeſſion of Crown Point till October, 
1759, when they abandoned it, and retired to the other end of 
Lake Champlain, | 
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The French were prepared againſt ſuch an at- 
tempt; and their troops, which landed at Quebec, 
were brought down to Crown Point, under the 
command of the baron de Dieſkau (i), who in- 
tended to take Oſwego; but was prevented by the 
enterprize againſt Crown-Point (). 

Albany was'the grand theatre of all the pre- 
parations for the northern expedition againſt Crown- 


Point, as well as that to the weſtward for the re- 


duction of Niagara. The troops were chiefly aſ- 
ſembled before the end of June : But general John- 
ſon found, that the preparations for this expedition 
were not in the forwardneſs he had reaſon to ex- 
pect ; and the provincials were diſcontented with 
the inactivity of a long encampment; which obliged 
major general Lyman (/) to make ſhort marches, 
to prevent their diſbanding. General Shirley was 
alſo detained at Albany, for want of battoemen and 


ſlaymen with horſes at the ſeveral carrying-places : 


He therefore forwarded the expedition againſt 
Crown-Point, while general Lyman advanced with 
the troops to the carrying-place (m), where he 
waited the arrival of general Johnſon, who ſet out 
from Albany on the 8th of Auguſt, with the train 


655 This general was an elderly gentleman, an experienced 
« officer, and a man of high conſideration in France. He 
«« brought under his command to Canada, in the men of war 
« lately arrived at Quebec, 3171 regular troops, who were 
« partly in garriſon at Crown-Point, and encamped at Ticon- 
1% derago, and other adjacent paſſes, between lake George and 
% Crown-Point." General Fohnſon's Letter, gth September, 1755. 

(i) Shirley's Conduct, p. 28. 

(% He commanded the 1 200 men furniſhed by the province 
of Connecticut, whoſe aſſembly inſiſted that Mr. Shirley ſhould 
give the commanding officer of their forces a commiſſion, and 
rank as the ſecond in command after major-general Johnſon. 
Shirley's Conduct, p 17. | | | 

(n) This is between Hudſon's river and lake George, about 
50 miles from Albany. | p 
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of artillery. General Lyman begun a (#) fort at 
the landing, on the eaſt ſide of Hudſon's river; 
which general Johnſon garriſoned with 500 men; 
and about the end of the month, moved farward 
fourteen miles more northerly, with the main bad 
of his army, and pitched (o) his camp at the ſou 
end of lake St. Sacrament, to which he gave the 
name of lake George. He ſent out many Indians as 
ſcouts, and other parties to reconnoitre both ſides of 
lake George, who brought intelligence, that they 
had diſcovered aparty of French and Indians at Ti- 
conderago (p), but that no works werethrown up. 
This paſs commanded the route to Crown-Peint 
through the lake, and was neceſſary to be ſecured ; 
therefore general Johnſon, on the firſt of Septem- 
ber, wrote to general Shirley, that he was impatient ' 
to get up his () battoes ; with which he intended 
to proceed with part of the troops, and ſeize upon 
that paſs. But the battoes were kept back ſo lon 
that the French took advantage of the delay, — 
came down againſt the Engliſh camp. 

The French general was impatient to attack the 
Engliſh army; becauſe, if he was victorious, he 
might have penetratedinto the northern ſettlements, 


(») Since called fort Edward; and another, called fort Vi- 
liam Henry, was afterwards built, about ten miles north of it, 
at the ſouth-weſt of lake George, 

(% This camp was ſtrongly fituated on the banks of lake 
George, A low thick wooded ſwamp covered it on each fide ; 
a breaſt-work of felled trees was in the front; and lake George 
was in the rear. Review, Oc. p. 60. | 

( This place is called Ticonderage in the Review, Sc. p, 57. 
It was fituated on the iſthmus, between the north end of lake 
George, and the ſouthern part of lake Champlain, 15 miles 
ſouth of Crown-point. 

(%) A batioe is a light flat bottomed boat, wideſt in the mid- 
dle, and ſharp pointed at each end; of about 1 an w_ bur- 
den; and managed by two men, with paddles aud ſetting 
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laid the towns of Albany and Schenectady in aſhes, 
and cut off all communication with Oſwego. For 
the execution of this deſign, he embarked at fort 
St. Frederick, with two thouſand men in battoes, 
and landed at the (r) ſouth bay. General Johnſon 
had no intimation of this movement, till his ſcouts 
diſcovered their actual departure from the ſouth bay 
towards the fortified encampment at the carrying 


place, afterwards called fort Edward, where colo- 


nel Blanchard (s), of the New Hampſhire regi- 
ment, was ſtationed with 250 of his own men, 
and five companies of the New York regiment. 

The French general was told by an Engliſh 
priſoner, that the fort was defenceleſs, and the 
camp at the lake without lines, or cannon. When 
his troops (1) approached within two miles of fort 


(r This was at the upper end of Wood's Creek, about 16 
miles from the Engliſh camp. The ground between Wood's 
Creek and lake George, from Ticonderago to Hudſon's river, is 
interſected with waters and ſwamps. The'broadeſt part of this 
incloſed land is about Hudſon's river, where it is more than 20 
miles; but it goes narrower all the way down to Ticonderago, 
where it terminates in a point. | . 

(s) It was on Sunday evening, the 9th of September, that 
general Johnſon received intelligence from ſome Indian ſcouts he 
had ſent out, that they had diſcovered three large roads about 
the South-Bay, and were confident a very conſiderable number of 
the enemy was marched towards the Engliſh encampment at the 
Carrying-Place. The general got one Adams, a waggoner, who 
voluntarily and bravely conſented to ride expreſs with his orders 
to colonel Blanchard, whom the general acquainted with his 
intelligence, and directed him to withdraw all his troops there 
within the works thrown up: And about 1.2'6'clock that night, 
the general was informed, that the enemy were ſeen about four 
miles from the Carrying Place, General Fohnſon's Letter to Go- 
vernor Wentworth, — gth September, 1755. 

( ) They conſiſted of 200 grenadiers of the regulars, 800 
Canadians, and 700 Indians of different nations; according to 
the account which the baron de Dieſkau gave to general John- 
ſon, after the battle : but his aid de camp ſaid, their whole 
force was about 2000 ; and ſeveral of the priſoners ſaid about 

| 2300. 
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Edward, he opened his deſign to them. His ir- 
regulars were diſinclined to the attack, as they were 
fearful of the cannon at the fort; but declared theic 
willingneſs to ſurprize the camp, where they ex- 
pected only muſketry (u), which obliged their ge- 
neral to change his route, and move againſt the 
main body at the lake. 

General Johnſon made no attempt to diſcover 
the ſtrength of the French guard left with their 


battoes at the ſouth-bay, which might eaſily have 


been cut off, while their main body was 1n the 
neighbourhood of fort Edward: But, on the 8th 
of September, in the morning, he called a council 
of war, ©* who gave it as their opinion (w), and in 
« which the Indians were extremely urgent, that 
« 1000 men ſhould be detached, and a number of 
their people would go with them, in order to 
catch the enemy in their retreat from the other 
„camp, either as victors, or defeated in their de- 
« fign.” Accordingly, a body of 1000 men, with 
upwards of 200 Indians, were detached under the 
command of colonel Williams, (x) of one of the 
Boſton regiments, who began his march between 
eight and nine o'clock, and met the French within 
four miles of the camp at lake George. In about 
an hour and- half afterwards, a heavy firing was 
heard in the Engliſh camp, with all the marks of a 
warm engagement; this firing approached nearer z 
and general Johnſon rightly judged that the Engliſh 


2300. ibid. — Other accounts make them 200 regulars, 600 
militia, and 600 Indians. Review, Oc. p. 59. | | 
() The Engliſh artillery was got up to the camp from fort 
Edward, but a day or two before the Action; of which the 
French had no intelligence. . by 

(w) General Johnſon's Letter, — This reſolution was unani- 
mous ; but it has been cenſured, becauſe they had no intelli- 
gence of what number of men the French force was compoſed. 
(x) He was a brave officer. Review, fc. p. 60. 
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were retreating; which occaſioned him to ſend 
lieutenant-colonel Cole, with 300 men, to cover 
their retreat. 

The French had endeavoured to ſurround colo- 
nel Williams, and attacked him before colonel 
Whiting (y), who brought up the rear, could come 
to his aſſiſtance. The Engliſh, after ſuſtaining great 
loſs (z), retreated as faſt as they could; and the 
whole party that eſcaped returned, in large bodies to 
the camp, where they found the general was making 
the beſt diſpoſition, that time and circumftances 
would permit, to receive the French ; and they 
formed with the reſt in the main battle of the day. 

General Johnſon planted ſome field pieces to de- 
fend the breaſt- work of trees which he had thrown 
round his encampment, and hauled ſome heav 
cannon up there to ſtrengthen his poſt : He alſo 
took poſſeſſion of ſome eminences on his left flank, 
and got one field piece there in a very advantageous 
ſituation; while the breaſt-work was manned 
throughout by his people, who were in ſome con- 
ſternation. ä 

About half an hour after eleven, the French ap- 
peared in ſight, and marched along the road in very 
regular order, directly upon the Engliſh centre. 


{y) A Connecticut officer, who gained much applauſe at the 
reduction of Louiſbourg. 7614. | | 
(z) Colonel Williams, major Aſhley, captain Ingerſall, and 
captain Puter, of the ſame regiment; captain Farrel, brother- 
in-law to general Johnſon, who commanded a party of Indians, 


captain Stoddart, and captain Stevens, all Indian officers, were 


among the ſlain ; and ſo was old Hendrick, the great Mohawk 
Sachem, with about 40 of his people. General Fohnſon's Lei- 
fer.—The Engliſh Indians were highly exaſperated againſt the 
French and their Indians, on account of Hendrick's death, 
whoſe ſon, when told that his father was killed, giving the uſual 
Indian groan, and putting his hand on his left breaſt, ſwore, 
« his father was ſtill alive in that place, and ſtood there in his 


44 fon.” 
They 
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They made a ſmall ſa) halt, about 150 yards from 
the breaſt-work, when the regular troops made the 
grand and centre attack ; while the Canadians and 
Indians fquatted, and diſperſed on the flanks of the 
camp. The Engliſh received the firſt fire from 
the French regulars in platoons, which did little 
execution, as it was at too great a diſtance ; and 
the Engliſh were defended by the breaſt- work. 
The Engliſh artillery (5) then began to play on the 


French, and the engagement became general on 


both ſides. The French regulars kept their ground 
and order, for ſome time, with great a. arne 
and good conduct: But the warm and conſtant fire 
from the Engliſh artillery and troops, put them 
into diſorder (c), and their fire on the left grew 
very faint. The French regulars then moved to 
the right of the Engliſh encampment, where they 
attacked (4) three regiments, and maintained a very 


(a) This Bali is ſaid to have been the baron's capital error: 


for, amidſt the conſternation at the camp, had he cloſely fol- 


lowed up the detachment, he might have forced the lines, and 
gained a complete victory. But, by continuing for ſome time 


a platoon hire, with little execution at that diſtance, the Engliſh 


recovered their ſpirits. Rewiew, &c. p. 61. | 

(4) It was ſerved, under the direction of captain Eyre, dur- 
ing the whole „ e in a manner very advantageous to 
his character, and thoſe concerned in the management of it. 
General Fohnſon's Letter. 

(c) As ſoon as the artillery began to play, Dieſkan and his 
- regulars found themſelves totally deſerted by the militia and ſa- 
vages, who all ſkulked into the — took to trees, and 
maintained a ſcattered fire upon the Engliſh flanks for ſome 
time, with variable and intermitting briſkneſs. Rewieww, 
Sc. p. 61. 

( 1) Theſe were the regiments of colonel Ruggles, colonel 
Williams, and colonel Titcomb. — The French made three 
« attacks; firſt on the front, where they engaged us two 
« hours; they then attacked our right, which was command- 
ed by colonel Titcomb, for two hours; where being vigo- 
rouſly repulſed, they again returned to the front, from thence 
to the right and left, and at laſt attempted to come in on the 

« rear 
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warm fire for near an hour: But thoſe regiments 
very reſolutely ſupported the attack, and the French 
were obliged to retreat. This was about four 
o'clock, when the Engliſh, and their Indians, 
jumped over the breaſt-work ; purſued the French, - 
ſlaughtered numbers, and took ſeveral priſoners. 
The whole engagement and purſuit ended about 
ſeven o'clock. The baron de Dieſkau (e) was 
taken among the priſoners; who told general 


Johnſon, that he had loft his (F) major-general and 


about 1000 (g) men in both actions; and the Indi- 
ans ſcalped great numbers of the dead. The Engliſh 
had about 130 men killed in this latter engage- 
ment, about 60 wounded, and ſeveral miſſing. 
Colonel Titcomb was among the ſlain, and ge- 


« rear of the Engliſh army; when general Johnſon, perceiving 
« danger, ordered Mr. Boyle, his gunner, to throw ſome 
« ſhells, which he accordingly did, together with a few 32 
« pounders, and then they retreated in great diſorder.“ New 
Yark Mercury. 

ſe) He was found wounded in the leg, and reſting on a 
ſtump, utterly abandoned and deſtitute of ſuccour. Feeling for 
his watch to ſurrender it, one of the Engliſh ſoldiers, ſuſpecting 


| him in ſearch of a piſtol, poured a charge through his hips. 


Review, Sc. p. 61. He was brought to general Johnſon's 
tent about fix o'clock, juſt as a wound he had received was 
dreſt. He was afterwards ſent to England, where he was 
treated with the greateſt honour and reſpect. | 

Y This was M. St. Pier, who commanded all the Indians, 
and was the perſon who commanded on the Ohio in 1753, 
when major Waſhington was ſent there by governor Dun widdie. 
Waſhington's Journal. p. 31. 

(g) His aid de camp ſaid, the greater part of their chief of- 
ficers were among the ſlain; and the Engliſh thought, the 
French had from 5 to 600 killed. The French carried off great 
numbers of their dead, and ſecreted them. The ſlaughter made 
by the Engliſh was ſo great, that no more than about 30 French 
were made priſoners, and moſt of them badly wounded, as well 
as their general, | 


neral 
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neral Johnſon (H among the wounded. The Engliſh 


troops had ſuffered ſo. much fatigue for three days, 


that both officers and men were almoſt wore out; 


and the general] thought it neceſſary to be upon his 
guard, as theenemy might rally, and as he judged 
they had conſiderable reinforcements near at hand, 
with which they might make a more formidable at- 
tack. | 
The ſame afternoon, between four and five 
o'clock, a party of French Indians and Canadians, 
who (i) had fled from the engagement near the 
lake, and went to ſcalp the Engliſh killed in the 
morning, fell in with an inferior part of the Eng- 
liſh troops, who were detached from the camp at 
the carrying-place, under the command of captain 
M'Guines, to reinforce general Johnſon (&), The 


French attacked them at the place where colonel 


Will:ams was attacked in the morning. The Eng- 
liſh fought them for near two hours, and made 
great ſlaughter; with the loſs of two of their own 
men killed, eleven wounded (7), and five miſling : 
but the French were totally defeated ; and the ſur- 


vivors eſcaped, as the others had done, to their 
battoes at the ſouth- bay. 


Colonel Williams had the ground cleared for 


building a ſtockaded fort, which general Johnſon 


(+) His wound was in the thigh, and was very painful. The 
ball was lodged, and could not be got out; by. which means, 
he was confined to his tent. General Johnſon's Letter. 

(:) This is the general's account. 

(+) The French were between 3 and 400: The Engliſh were 
120 of the New Hampſhire regiment, and go of the New-York 
regiment, 5 

(1) Captain M*Guines behaved with the utmoſt calmneſs and 
reſolution, and it was feared his wounds would prove mortal. 
General Jobnſon s Letter —He died of the wounds he received in 
this encounter, having ſignalized himſelf by a ſpirit and conduct 
that would have done honour to a more experienced officer. 


Review, p. 62, | 
delayed 
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delayed till the French were quite retired ; and 
was then cenſured for cloſing the campaign with 
fuch an action, and building ſuch a fort. He was 
expected to proceed to Crown- Point, or to have 
diſpoſſeſſed the French from Ticonderago; and it 
was partially fajd, ** that thus ended this expenſive 
+ expedition, in erecting a wooden fort,” How- 
ever, the very enemies of general Johnſon allow, 
that his renown echoed through the colonies, and 
reverberated to Europe. He became idolized in 
America, and honoured in England, where he was 
created a baronet, for his ſervices to his king and 
country, as general Pepperel] had been in 1745. 

He was alſo preſented with 5oocl. by parliament : 

and we ſhall find him acquiring more honours in 
the courſe of the war. 


General Sy1RLEY's expedition againſt Lake Ontario. 


It was agreed at Alexandria, that while gene- 
ral Braddock was to attack fort du Queſne with 
the Engliſh regiments; and genera] Johnſon was 
to inveſt Crown-Point with the provincial troops; 
general Shirley ſhould proceed to lake Ontario, for 
the preſervation of Oſwego, and the reduction of 
Niagara, with his own and Pepperells regiments. 

The duke of Cumberland thought the reduction 
of Niagara of the utmoſt importance, and recom- 
mended to general Braddock to leave nothing to 
chance in ſuch an enterprize : but when Shirley's 
and Pepperell's regiments were near complete, his 
royal highneſs thought the general ſhould cauſe 
them to encamp, not only that they might be the 
ſpeedier diſciplined ; but alſo to draw the attention 
of the French, and keep them in ſuſpenſe about the 
place he really deſigned to attack. 

General Braddock ordered captain King, with 
two independent companies of New York under 
his command ; and captain Bradſtreet, with two 


4 companies 
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companies of the fifty-firſt regiment, to proceed to 
Oſwego, for the protection of the fort there, until 
Mr. Shirley's arrival, and to ſtrengthen it as ſoon 
as poſſible: and it was judged neceſſary, by the 
council held at Alexandria, that ſome armed veſſels 
(n), of about ſixty ton each, ſhould be built upon 
lake Ontario, for ſecuring the command of it. 
The paſſage to Oſwego was at this time very little 
known to any but a few officers who had been 
ſted at the garriſon there, and a few (n) Indian 
traders of Albany and Schenectada, who informed 
the general of the difficulties he had to undergo. 

It appeared, that every thing wanted at Oſwego, 
was to be firſt embarked at New-York on board 
loops, and ſent 160 miles up Hudſon's river to 
Albany, there landed, and tranſported 16 miles to 
Schenectada: that they muſt be put on board 
battoes on the Mohawks river, up which they were 
to proceed againſt the ſtream about 140 miles to 
the great carrying place at Oneida, where the paſ- 
ſage up that river was rendered very difficult, by a 
great number of falls, rifts of rocks, and ſhoals, 
which at all times were bad, but in dry ſeaſons, al- 
moſt impaſſable ; and that in one part of it, within 
five miles of the Upper Mohawks caſtle at Conajo · 
hara, there was afall, called from hence the Conajo- 
hara fall, which entirely interrupted the navigation 
of the river for above a mile; at which place all 
the battoes and their cargoes were dragged by 


(n) Governor Shirley gave inſtructions to captain Bradſtreet to 
forward the building of two ſuch ſloops, together with two ſmall 
{chooners, or row gallies, about 20 tons each, for tenders to 
them; as alſo the neceffary orders for hiring ſeamen, contracting 
with builders and workmen, and for procuring proviſions and all 
manner of ftores in that expedition. Shirley's Condudt p. 13. 

(») They uſually went there once a year in battoes in the 
ſpring, when the waters were high, with goods ſuitable for that 
wade, and teturned towards the beginning of winter. 13 

a 
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hand over land: that at the Oneida carrying 
place, where battoes left the Mohawks river, the 
land- carriage to the wood-creek, was four miles 
acroſs in the ſpring, and eight in the ſummer : that 
the navigation through the Wood Creek to the 
Oneida lake was 28 miles, and very difficult : 
that from Oneida lake to Oſwego, there were many 
other difficulties in the paſſage; the Onondago 
having ſeveral bad falls and rifts, and particularly 
one fall within 12 miles of Oſwego where the whole 


river tumbles over a perpendicular rock of above 


16 feet high, which occaſioned the battoes to be 
landed there, and dragged over a carrying place 
of about 50 yards: that from thence down to 
Oſwego, the river was very rapid and dangerous 
in many places : that for almoſt the whole length 
of the paſſage from Schenectada to Oſwego, being 
240 miles, the banks of the rivers and creeks 
were covered with thick woods and bruſh, which 


put it into the power of the enemy to ambulh the 


battoes in their paſſage whenever they pleaſed ; 
and that it would be neceſſary to employ at leaſt 
500 battoes between Schenectada and Oſwego, 
to carry down the ſtores and proviſions requiſite for 
the expedition (o). 

The general endeavoured to ſurmount all theſe 
difficulties, by giving orders for five hundred new 
battoes, clearing the rivers and creeks, opening 
the roads, and building ſtore-houſes. The goth 
regiment (p) proceeded from Boſton to Albany, 


(o) Shirley's Conduct, p. 14. 

(p) It was completed to 1019 rank and file; they marched from 
Boſton on the gth June, to the town of Providence, in the colony 
of Rhode Ifland, from whence they failed for Albany, being about 
450 miles diſtant from Boſton, in 21 tranſports. They arrived 
at Albany on the 28th, and at Schenectada on the zoth. ibid. p. 
t9.- Albany is an old, compact city, conſiſting of 3 or 400 


well-built houſes : and at about 16 miles N. W. from it, is the 
town of Schenectada, conſiſting of about 150 houſes, The in- 
| * habitants 
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and from thence to Schenectada, where they found 
the New (4) Jerſey regiment arrived before them, 
and both were ſoon joined by the 3 iſt regiment. 
General Shirley arrived at Albany on the toth of 
July, and committed the care of the embarkation at 
Schenectada to Oſwego to lieutenant colonel Elliſon. 
The general followed with the laſt diviſion; and 
in his paſſage up the Mohawks river, he vifited the 
two caſtles of the Mohawks, and acquainted the 
Sachems, ** that he had ſent colonel Johnſon to 
« recover their lands upon the lake Iroquois from 
« the French; and that the Britiſh colonies ap- 
proved of colonel Johnſon, on account of his 
« diſtinguiſhed friendſhip for the Six Nations, and 
« the truſt and confidence they had for many years 
e repoſed in him: that his excellency general Brad- 
dock had alſo approved of colonel Johnſon; 
« and that the great king George, their father, 
had alſo ordered his general to recover their 
country on the north ſide of the lakes Ontario 
« and Erie for them from the French, the chief 
command of which was committed to him: and 
that nothing was wanting to reſtore the Indians 
of the Five Nations to their former poſſeſſions, 
but to re-unite and ſtrengthen the hands of the 
great king, their father, in recovering his child- 


* ren's countty for them, and driving the French 
es 4 Ro. | 


habitants were far from being indigent ; and the adjacent country 
abounded with proviſions. LE &c. p. 87. a 
() This regiment confiſted of 500 men, and was commanded 
by colonel Schuyler, a gentleman of fortune and. courage, who, 
out of diſintereſted love to his country, was engaged to head this 
regiment, raiſed and maintained by the province of New Jerſey.— 
Colonel Schuyler, in 1747, protected Albany with his own regi- 
ment, when it was invaded by 600 French and Indians, whom 
p —_ to abandon their enterprize. Hz/ory of the war, vol. 
p. 496. ELL | 
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Theſe Indians feemed in general much difin. 
elined to the weſtern operations: and it was now 
known that general Braddock was defeated, which 
ſtruck a general damp on the ſpirits of the ſol. 
diers, and many of them deſerted (7). | 

General Shirley arrived at Oſwego on the 18th 
of Auguſt, and found the works in a weak con- 
dition, though ſtrengthened by captain Brad- W 
ſtreet as much as, could be expected. The chief 
ſtrength of the fort, which was mounted with five 
ſmall cannon of three and four pound ball, con- 
ſiſted of a ſtone-wall 605 feet in circumference, 
and three and one half thick, fo ill cemented, that 
it could not ſtand againſt cannon of four pound 
ſhot, and was ſituated upon the fouth-edge of lake 
Ontario, on a ſmall eminence, which was com- 
manded, at 450 yards diſtance to the north-eaſt, by 
a high point of land, on the oppoſite ſide of the 
river, and by another eminence behind it weſtward, 
at the diftance of 340 yards; and in this expoſed 
ſtate of the fort, the French, if not hindered by 
armed veſſels, might land artillery from the lake, 
within about half a mile of the eminences. lt 
was formerly garriſoned by 25 men: but the num- 
ber was augmented to fifty, on the commencement 
of the preſent diſputes: 0 more were ordered up 
in March, and captain Bradftreet arrived there in 
May with two hundred, beſides workmen to be 
employed in the naval preparations. General 
Shirley ordered the fort to be ſtrengthened with 
new works; and gave directions for erecting a ſtrong 
log pallifadoed fort on the point on the oppoſite 
ſide the river, capable of mounting was Cannon, 
and containing barracks for three hundred men. 
The tranſportation of proviſions, through this 
Jong tra& of country, was ſo much retarded, that 
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it was impoſſible to move from Oſwego againſt 
Niagara until the end of September; and general 
Shirley, on the 18th of that month, held a council 
of war at his camp, when he repreſented' the ſtate 
of affairs. There were preſent at this council, his 
excellency general Shirley; colonel Schuyler; lieu- 
tenant colonel Elliſon, lieutenant colonel Mercer; 
major Littlehales, major Bradſtreet adjutant- ge- 
neral; captain Patten, captain Barford, and cap- 
tain Broadly commander of the veſſels on the lakes. 
The general informed them, that he was de- 
„ termined to proceed upon action immediately 
after a ſufficient quantity of proviſions were 
arrived.“ He then acquainted them with the 
ſituation and ſtrength of the enemy, which was to 
this purpoſe: That before he left the Oneida 
„carrying place, two truſty Indians, and two 
Albany traders, were ſent as ſpies to Niagara; 
who in 14 days returned with an account, that 
„the Indians had been two days in the French fort 
„there, which was built partly of ſtone, but prin. 
W* cipally of logs, and was in a weak and ruinous 
condition: that the garriſon conſiſted of about 
(60 French and 100 Indians, who ſaid they had 
for ſome time expected goo Indians, and a quan- 
* tity of ſtores from Canada; but were apprehen- 
* five their veſſels were taken; and that letters came 
* in frequently from fort du Queſne, whence alſo 
they expected a conſiderable reinforcement. And 
that the French had 70 or 80 large battoes at 
Niagara, with which they intended to meet and 
board the Engliſh veſſels.” The general then 
Told the council, that on his arrival at Oſwego, he 
ent out a party of white men and Indians to 
procure intelligence from fort Frontenac; who re- 
urned on the 8th of September, with information, 
that they landed upon an iſland, about ſix fur- 
| 5 2 „ longs 
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* longs from the fort, from whence they had a 
e full view of it: that it was built in a bay, near 
e the edge of the water, and ſurrounded by a ſtone- 
<« wall; the land behind it cleared, and riſing in 
& 2 gradual acclivity : that two veſſels, of about 
« 40 tons each, lay moored in the harbour, un- 
<« rigged, and without guns; but they diſcovered 
<« no battoes: that, at the eaſt end of the fort, 
« there was a regular encampment, and fix. mar- 
< quis tents; from the extent of which they ima- 
gined it contained about 3 or 400 men.“ The 
general farther ſaid, that an Indian, who had lately 
t Frontenac, declared, * that there were 30 
6 7 rench within the fort; a conſiderable quantity 
of powder, and many guns mounted on the ſur- 
&« rounding wall, which was about ſix feet thick; 
« and the encampment without conſiſted of 600 
« ſoldiers.” To this the general added the infor- 
mation of Redhead, that there were two en. 
* campments, one of Canadians, and the other of 
e regulars, in a hollow, undiſcoverable from the 
e iſland; and that he was told by the comman- 
« dant, of a much large number of troops expected 
from the general, lately arrived from France; 
© when they propoſed to inveſt Oſwego.” The 
general alſo laid before the council, a letter from 
major general Johnſon, dated the firſt of September, 
from the camp at lake George, wherein he ac- 
quainted him, © that ſome of the Indians, whom 
<« he had ſent for intelligence to Canada, declared, 
that the French told them, there were 300 
' «* canoes lately gone to fort Frontenac.“ He 
obſerved from the whole, that as all intercourſe be- 
tween Frontenac and Niagara had been ſuſpended 
for ſome time; and as the French had lain till at 
the former of choſe places ever ſince his arrival at 


Ofwego, that it was probable their deſign _ 
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if the Engliſh made an attempt againſt Niagara (), 
to make a deſcent in the mean time againſt 
Oſwego from fort Frontenac (2). He alſo took 
notice of the defenceleſs ſtate of Oſwego, which 
would render it neceſſary to leave a ſtrong garriſon 
there: that the number of effectives, at that time, 
in the three regiments and independent companies, 
including ſerjeants and corporals, amounted to 
1376; and that the irregulars, who were Albany 
men and Indians, conſiſted only of 120. He 
mentioned the wooden fort he had ordered to be 
built for the ſecurity of Oſwego, which would ſoon 
be completed; and propoſed to proceed on his en- 
terprize againſt Niagara, as ſoon as the expected 
convoy arrived, with 600 regulars, including gun- 
ners and matroſſes, beſides the irregulars, who 
were (#) to embark with a proper train, and leave 
a ſufficient force to protect Oſwego till their re- 
er. - * | 
The council, upon this repreſentation, were un- 
animoufly of opinion, that the force intended for 
the Niagara expedition was fufficient. But, with 
reſpe& to Oſwego, ſome imagined it would not be 
defenſible : however, the majority were of contrary 
ſentiments z and all agreed, that a feint upon Fron- 


%) Niagara was 350 miles to the weſtward of Oſwego, and 
ſuch an attempt, from the advanced feaſon of the year, would 
have taken up 3o days, or more, in the execution. 

(e) This was only 55 miles north of Oſwego. | 


(x) For this purpoſe, there had been built and equipped a ſloop 


and ſchooner of 60 tons each; two row gallies, each of 20 tons; 


eight whale boats, each capable of carrying 16 men; and a ſuffi- 
cient number of battoes. The train was one 18 pounder, four 
12 pounders, a 10 inch mortar, a 7 inch hoyet, two royals, and 
five ſmall ſwivel hoyets. The force to be left behind were 700 
effectives; with two 12 pounders, 10 fix pounders, fix three 
pounders, and eight cohorns. Review, &c. p. 78. Shirky's Cen- 
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regulars were draughted; the artillery and ord- 


| gara 21,000 pounds of bread and flour, being 3-4ths allowance 
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tenac, while the general was gone to Niagara, waz 
by no means adyiſeable : they univerſally concur. 
red in opinion, that a fort ought to be erected on 
the weſt ſide of the old fort; and that it would 
be for his mazeſty's ſervice to prepare materials 
for building one or more veſſels, larger than any 
of thoſe already upon the lake, capable of mount- 
ing ten ſix pounders, beſides ſwivels, two more row 
gallies, and 100 good whale- boats. 

In conſequence of this advice, 600 hundred 


nance ſtores were ſhipped on board the ſloop 
Ontario; part of the proviſions on board the ſloop 
Oſwego; and the reſidue was ready for the row 
gallies, whale-boats, and battoes. While theſe 
preparations were making, the weather was ex- 
tremely wet and tempeſtuous ; which made it im- 
poſſible to paſs the lake, with any ſafety, till the 
ſtorm abated, eſpecially as four hundred of the 
troops muſt have gone in open battoes. Great 
numbers fell ſick during this boiſterous weather ; 
and the Indians went off, declaring the ſeaſon too 
far adyanced to admit of an expedition upon the 
lakes. 

The proviſions (x) arrived in eight battoes, on the 
26th of September, and the next day general Shir- 
ley called another council of war, compoſed of the 
ſame members as before. He again repreſented 


(x) There were 40 barrels of flour, and 13 of bread; which 
made in ſore 14 days full allowance of bread and flour for 2000 
mouths ; and this was reckoned the whole number of troops, Al- 
bany men, Indians, workmen, and followers of the camp. Of 
that quantity, Mr. Shirley determined to take with him to Nia- 


for 700 men for 40 days; in which caſe, there would be left in 
camp 8000 pounds of bread and flour, being 12 days and an half 
allowances for the number he ſhould leave there. Shiry's Conduct. 
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the ſtate of affairs; the quantity of ſupplies; the 
force of the enemy at fort Frontenac, and the 
danger to be apprehended from thence at Oſwego z 
the departure of the Indians; the impoſſibility of 
the battoes ſailing in conſort with the veſſels, or 
living on the lakes, in ſuch ſtormy weather; the 
probability that the French would attack them 
on the lake, and the diminution of the troops (z). 

It now appeared from the obſervations made by 
two officers and a party of men, that this fort was 


a regular ſquare, faced with ſtone, having four 


embraſures in the front: that the encampment 
conſiſted of above 100 tents: and that two brigan- 
tines, of about 40 tons each, and a ſmall ſloop, 
lying then at anchor, were rigged, and the fails 
of one of them bent; and a number of battoes 
lay near the walls of the fort. General Shirley 
alſo communicated to the council, a copy of the 
orders and inſtructions given to the French re- 
gulars ſent there; which were taken from baron 
Dieſkau in the action at lake George; whence it 
appeared, that ten companies of the Queen's bat- 
talion marched from Montreal to fort Fronte- 
nac, in two diviſions, upon the firſt and ſecond of 
Auguſt, together with 250 Canadians, excluſive 
of Indians: the number of men therefore at Fron- 
tenac, including the garriſon, might amount to 


1000 effectives, originally deſigned, as appeared 


from thoſe papers, for an attack upon Oſwego. 


The council corroborated this repreſentation, and 
were unanimouſly of opinion, “ that it was moſt 


« adviſeable for general Shirley to defer making 


(z) From the returns of the director and ſurgeons of the hoſpital, 


the number of the fick amounted to about 300, excluſive of of- 
ficers; which they imputed to the exceſſive rains, and want of 
barracks, This made the general reſolve to ere& barracks, as 
well as a redoubt on the hill, before the winter was too far ad- 
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e any attempt againſt Niagara, or Frontenac, until 
tc the next year, when he might ſeize the advan- 
tage of an early campaign, and not only take, but 
hold Niagara; as alſo leave Oſwego leſs expoſed to 
<« the enemy from fort Frontenac: and that, in the 
* mean time, he ſhou]d employ his whole ſtrength 
in finiſhing the forts, the barracks, hoſpital, and 
<* other works at Oſwego, as much as the ſeaſon of 
e the year would allow.” General Shirley immedi- 
ately began to carry this advice into execution, 
The fort on the eaſt fide of the river was to mount 
16 pieces of cannon, and was called Ontario (a): 
and the other Oſwego (+), was to mount eight pieces 
of cannon. Theſe works were calculated to de- 
fend the place only againſt attacks with muſquetry, 
or ſmall cannon; and general Shirley, for ſecuring 
it againſt heavy artillery, which could be tran!- 
ported there by water-carriage only, depended upon 
having a ſuperior naval force on lake Ontario 
to that of the French. He was aſſured, that while 
the Britiſh veſſels kept the command of the 
lake, it would. be impracticable for the French 
to attack Oſwego. with any thing but muſquetry, 
or even to carry with them a ſufficient quantity of 
proviſions to ſupport them in ſuch an attempt. 


(a) This fort was ſituated on a high point of land, at 100 
yards diſtance from the lake, and commanded the ground 
round about it, as alſo the old fort at 450 yards diſtance, and 
the entrance of the harbour. Its circumference was 800 feet, 
being built of logs from 20 to 3o inches diameter, and the 
outer wall 14 feet high. Round it was to be a ditch, 14 feet 
broad, and 10 deep. Within, a ſquare log- houſe to overlook the 
walls, and barracks for 300 men. . Review, p. 84,  _ 

() The fort was begun upon an eminence 450 yards welt of the 
old fort. It was a ſquare of 170 feet, with baſtions, and a 
rampart of earth and maſonry ; which, beſides the parapet, was 
to be 20 feet thick, 12 high, with a ditch 14 feet broad, and 
io deep. It was to contain 200 men; and was made the more 
defenſible, as it commanded a good landing, diſtant 150 yards 

on the edge from the lake, 51d. Ei 
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For this purpoſe, he determined to have as many 
more armed veſſels built at Oſwego, as, with thoſe 
built before, would be a ſuperior force to that of 
the French upon lake Ontario; and he reſolved 
upon having 230 whale- boats, capable of hold- 
ing 16 men each, and of a built peculiarly 
adapted, on account of their ſwiftneſs and being 
able to live in-a great ſwell, for the ſervice upon 
the lakes againſt the next ſpring. | 

While theſe works were carrying on, the general 
applied himſelf in a neceſſary attention to Indian 
affairsz and retired from Oſwego, on the 27th of 
October, leaving ſeven hundred men in garriſon, 
under the command of lieutenant colonel Mercer, 
with orders to continue the works projected for 
its defence. On his arrival at Albany, on the 
fourth of November, he found the 44th and 48th 
regiments there, under the cemmand of colonel 
Dunbar. As the winter was approaching, commiſ- 
ſioners were appointed by the governments concern- 
ed in the Crown- Point expedition, to aſcertain their 
reſpective quotas for garriſoning the forts Edward 
and William Henry at lake George. It was alſo 
propoſed to make a winter's expedition againſt 
Ticonderago and Crown-Point : but this was pre- 
vented by the mildneſs of the ſeaſon, which oc- 
caſioned the want of ſufficient ice to carry it into 
execution. 

General Shirley, before the army was diſbanded, 
wrote circular letters to the ſeveral governors 
upon the continent, as far weſtward as Virginia, 
ſummoning them to meet him at Albany, to form 
a council of war (c); after which, he embarked for 


(e) Purſuant to one of his Majeſty's inſtructions to him, it was 
to conſiſt of ſuch of the governors upon the continent, and field 
officers of his majeſty's troops as could attend it. Shirky's Conduct, 
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c any attempt againſt Niagara, or Frontenac, until 
tc the next year, when he might ſeize the advan- 
<« tageof an early campaign, and not only take, but 
hold Niagara; as alſo leave Olwegoleſs expoſed to 
the enemy from fort Frontenac: and that, in the 
* mean time, he ſhould employ his whole ſtrength 
ein finiſhing the forts, the barracks, hoſpital, and 
ce other works at Oſwego, as much as the ſeaſon of 
te the year would allow.” General Shirley immedi- 
ately began to carry this advice into execution, 
The fort on the eaſt ſide of the river was to mount 
16 pieces of cannon, and was called Ontario (a): 
and the other Oſwego (+), was to mount eight pieces 
of cannon, Theſe works were calculated to de- 
fend the place only againſt attacks with muſquetry, 
or ſmall cannon; and general Shirley, for ſecuring 
it againſt heavy artillery, which could be tranſ- 
ported there by water-carriage only, depended upon 
having a ſuperior naval force on lake Ontario 
to that of the French. He was aſſured, that while 
the Britiſh veſſels kept the. command of the 
lake, it would be impracticable for the French 
to attack Oſwego. with any thing but muſquetry, 
or even to carry with them a ſufficient quantity of 
proviſions to ſupport them in ſuch an attempt. 


(a) This fort was fituated on a high point of land, at 100 
yards diſtance from the Jake, and commanded the ground 
round about it, as alſo the old fort at 450 yards diſtance, and 
the entrance of the harbour. Its circumference was 800 feet, 
being built of logs from 20 to 3o inches diameter, and the 
outer wall 14 feet high. Round it was to be a ditch, 14. feet 
broad, and 10 deep. Within, a ſquare Jog-houſe to overlook the 
walls, and barracks for 300 men. . Review, p. 8x. 

(b) The fort was begun upon an eminence 450 yards weſt of the 
old fort. It was a ſquare of 170 feet, with baſtions, and a 
rampart of earth and maſonry z which, beſides che parapet, was 
to be 20 feet thick, 12 high, with a ditch 14 feet broad, and 
o deep. It was to contain zoo men; and was made the more 
defenſible, as it commanded a good landing, diſtant 150 yards 
on the edge from the lake, I id. 5 
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For this purpoſe, he determined to have as many 
more armed veſſels built at Oſwego, as, with thoſe 
built before, would be a ſuperior force to that of 
the French upon lake Ontario; and he reſolved 


upon having 250 whale- boats, capable of hold- 


ing 16 men each, and of a built peculiarly 
adapted, on account of their ſwiftneſs and being 
able to live in-a great ſwell, for the ſervice upon 
the lakes againſt the next ſpring. 

While theſe works were carrying on, the general 
applied himſelf in a neceſſary attention to Indian 
affairs; and retired from Oſwego, on the 27th of 


October, leaving ſeven hundred men in garriſon, 


under the command of lieutenant colonel Mercer, 
with orders to continue the works projected. for 
its defence. On his arrival at Albany, on the 
fourth of November, he found the 44th and 48th 
regiments there, under the ccmmand of colonel 
Dunbar. As the winter was approaching, commiſ- 
ſioners were appointed by the governments concern- 
ed in the Crown-Point expedition, to aſcertain their 
reſpective quotas for garriſoning the forts Edward 
and William Henry at lake George. It was alſo 
propoſed to make a winter's expedition againſt 
Ticonderago and Crown-Point : but this was pre- 
vented by the mildneſs of the ſeaſon, which oc- 
caſioned the want of ſufficient ice to carry it into 
execution. | | 
General Shirley, before the army was diſbanded, 
wrote circular letters to the ſeveral governors 
upon the continent, as far weſtward as Virginia, 
ſummoning them to meet him at Albany, to form 
a council of war (c); after which, he embarked for 


(c) Purſuant to one of his Majeſty's inſtructions to him, it was 
to conſiſt of ſuch of the governors upon the continent, and field 
officers of his majeſty's troops as could attend it. Shir/ey's Conduct, 
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New York, on the 24th of November, and ar- 
rived there on the ſecond of December. A grand 
_ congreſs was then convened, to deliberate on a 
plan for the operations of the ſucceeding campaign ; 
the refult of which will be ſhewn in its proper 
place; and Mr. Shitley then returned to his own 
government. 

Thus ended the military operations of the year 
1755. A year never to be forgotten in America, 
where it opened with the faireſt proſpects to theſe 
diſtant diſperſions of the Britiſh empire. Four 
armies were on foot to remove the encroachments 
of a perfidious neighbour; and the coaſts of 
the Britiſh colonies honoured with a fleet for theit 
ſecurity, under the command of the brave and vi- 
gilant admiral Boſcawen. The Engliſh had every 
thing to expect, and nothing to fear. The French 
were deſpiſed; and the Engliſh only deſired 
a proclamation of war, for the final deftruc- 
tion of the whole country of New France. But 
bow unlooked for was the event! General Winſ- 
Jaw, indeed, ſucceeded in Nova Socotia: but 
_ Braddock was defeated near the Ohio; and 
Jiagara and Crown-Point remained unreduced (d). 
While the Indian barbarians were let looſe from 
their wilderneſs, to commit the moſt dreadful ra- 
vages on the Britiſh ſubjects; ſome of whoſe pro- 
vinces were rent by inteſtine broils, and others 
were tame ſpectators of the devaſtations com- 


4) The French under general Montcalm, took Oſwego in Auguſt, 
1756. but the Engliſh, under colonel Bradfireet, took fort Fron - 
tenac, and burnt all the French veſſels on lake Ontario, in Au- 
guſt 1758; and, in July, 1759, Sir William Johnſon took Niagara, 
— This may ſerve to ſhew, with what vigour the war was after- 
wards Carried on in America, eſpecially on the Engliſh fide, when 
national meaſures were adopted by a virtuous adminiſtration, and 
the old ſtarving plan rejected, for an honourable purſuit of Britiſh 
glory and public intereſt. 
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mitted on their countrymen, fellow-ſubje&ts, and 
friends. 5 
The ſcheme of a naval armament on lake Ontario 
was projected by Mr. Clarke, lieutenant governor 
of New York before the former war; and Mr. Pow- 
nal (e) drew up ſome © conſiderations () towards a 
e oeneral plan of meaſures for the Engliſh provin- 
ces;” which he laid before the commiſſioners who 
met at Albany in 1754; and it was by them tranſ- 
mitted to the miniſtry in England, where it was 
ſo far approved, that this and the ſubſequent cam- 
paigns in America were put in execution upon the 


plan propoſed. The whole is of a curious nature, 


and equally worthy of obſervation - with the (g) 
plan laid down for the reduction of Cape Breton 
in 1745. It began with obſerving, that the plan 
of the French meaſures in building a line of forts 


round the Engliſh ſettlements, according to their 


own writers, was, 1ſt. To cut the Engliſh off from 


all communication of alliance or trade with the In- 
dians. 2d, To make a line of circumvallation, 


for confining the Engliſh ſettlements within ſuch 
bounds as the French were pleaſed. 3d. To join 
Louiſiana and Canada; to become maſters of the 
lakes, and make the whole continent one French 


kingdom. From thence he inferred, that © the 


« Engliſh meaſures ſhould be,” 1ſt, To open them- 
ſelves a paſſage to, and keep a communication 


with the Indians. 2d, To disjoin and keep ſeparate 


(e) He was brother to John Pownal, Eſq; one of the fecretaries 
to the board of trade; and went over to America with Sir Dan- 
vers Oſborn, in quality of his private ſecretarx. 

(f) This paper was publiſhed at New York in February, 1756, 
and contained an introduction, declaring, that copies of it were 


_ ſent by the miniſtry to the reſpective governors of the colonies. 


(g) It was propoſed by Robert Auchmuty, Eſq; Jndge advocate 
of = court of admiralty in New England. H;/ory of ihe late war, 
vol. iv. p. 9. 
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Louiſiana and Canada. 3d, To throw off this. 
yoke of forts, which the French were laying on 
their necks. He was of opinion, that the only 


way for the Engliſh to accompliſh this, was to 
become maſters of the Indian countries, ſo as to 


ſecure themſelves, and prote& the Indians: for 


then, and then only, would the Engliſh have a 
real or actual intereſt and alliance with the Indians. 
That there appeared two ways of effecting this: 
either to diſpute with force and arms every paſs 
and hold in the country with the French, and to 
ſecure ſuch, with forts and garriſons : or to become 
maſters of the lakes, and to acquire the dominion 
of that navigation (+). | 

While general Shirley was at Oſwego, he em- 
ployed much of his time and attention in culti- 
vating the beſt harmony and friendſhip, that was 
poſſible, with the chiefs of the Indians, and im- 
proving a good correſpondence with their tribes 
in. general, which had been too much neglected, 
particularly in the weſtern provinces. | 

- The importance of this ſervice will evidently 
appear. The country of the Five Nations is the 
barrier of the -Britiſh colonies againſt the French. 
and their Indians inhabiting the north ſide of the 
great lakes; and, whilſt they remain firm in the 
Britiſh intereſt, they will not only be a guard to 
them againſt the incurſions of the French, but 
the beſt body of Indian auxiliaries .upon the conti- 
nent for harraſſing the French as high as Montreal, 
which they had once near deſtroyed with their 


() Mr. Pownal was appointed lieutenant governor of New 
Jerſey under governor Belcher in 1755, and ſoon after an enmity 
aroſe between him and general Shirley, The conſequence was, 
that Mr. Pownal ſucceeded Mr. Shirley as governor of the Maſ- 
ſachuſet's in February 1757 ; and Mr. Shirley was afterwards 
appointed to the government of the Bahama iſlands. 
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own force. But, if the French ſhould become maſ- 
ters of that country, thoſe Indians muſt of courſe 
be forced into their intereſt; and then would be a 
formidable body of warriors for breaking up the 
Engliſh back ſettlements, eſpecially thoſe of New 
| York and Penſylvania. This was the public ſenſe 
of the Engliſh nation, and of the Dutch before 
them, ever fince the firſt ſettlement of New York, 
with which the friendſhip of the Five Nations com- 
menced. One of the great objects of queen 
Anne's miniſtry at the treaty of Utrecht, was to 
bring the French king formally to declare, in the 
15th article of it, that the Five Nations or 
cantons of Indians were ſubject to the dominion of 
Great Britain.” And, when hoſtilities began in 
the preſent war, the government thought the pre- 

ſervation of the friendſhip of the Indians of ſo great 
importance to the nation, that the utmoſt care 
was taken by them to ſecure that capital point, and 
ſpecial inſtructions were given for that purpoſe by 
his majeſty to the general and commander in chief 
of his forces in North America; which were not 
confined to thoſe nations, but extended to the cul- 
tivation of an intereſt and friendſhip with the 
ſouthern Indians. Bhs 
Mr. Shirley laboured to eſtabliſh an intereſt with 
fome of the principal Onondagos, who were be- 
come wavering through negligence. He diſparched 
meſſages to thoſe who were gone from the Engliſh 
intereft, and ſettled at Oſwegatie; as alſo to the 
| Mefſſaſagues and Chippawees on the north ſide of 
the lake Ontario. Others were ſent to toment the 
diſaffection of the Outawawas, who were diſguſ- 
ted at the French partition of the plunder on the 
Monongahela. He was met at Oſwego by the 
principal Sachems and warriors of the Five Na- 
tions, to whom he propoſed to build them forts 
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near their ſeveral caſtles, to be garriſoned with Eng- 


liſh troops; to which they conſented, and orders 


were ſoon. afterwards given for erecting thoſe 


forts (i). He invited the northern nations to meet 


him and their brethern of the Five Nations at Of- 
wego in the ſpring following, to hold a general 
council for ſettling a mutual friendſhip and alliance, 
opening a free trade and commerce between the 
Engliſh and Indians, - eſtabliſhing a general peace 
among all their caſtles, and putting an end to the 


deſtructive war which the French were conſtantly 


inſtigating to engage them in with the Engliſh, and 
with each other. This propoſal was accepted both 
by the Five Nations and the northern nations (&). 
In conſequence of which, general Shirley furniſhed 
Sir William Johnſon with 5000 /. to provide proper 
2 for the Indians at their propoſed meeting, 
for building forts, and other incidental expences. 
Nothing could be more pleaſing to the Six Na- 
tions and their allies, than the promiſe made them 
by general Shirley, concerning the articles of trade; 
and Sir William Johnſon declared (1), he thought 
« nothing could deferve the Engliſh attention 
„more than that, and fortifying their countries 


(% Mr. Shirley gave orders to Sir William Johnſon for that 
Purpoſe, according to a plan which was ſettled by Mr. Montreſor, 


the king's chief engineer, each fort to be capable of being de- 


fended by 40 men, and of entertaining 220 upon an emergency. 
(4) « The Meſſaſagues and other neighbouring nations of te - 
« dians gladly accepted of Mr. Shirley's invitation; and might 
« be expected at Oſwego early in the ſpring.” Lieutenant colonel 
Mercer's letter to Mr. Alexander, ſecretary to general Shirley, dated 
Oſwego, zoth November, 1755. | | 
(1) © For I am convinced, fays he, were theſe two articles 


« ſettled to their mind, every thing elſe would go on fucceſs- 


4 fully ; wherefore, I doubt not your exelleney will contribute all 
s in your power towards accompliſhing theſe two grand points. 


illiam Jobaſen s leiter to governor Shirley, dated Sch March, 


cc and 
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& and garriſoning them.” The Six Nations were 
very ſolicitous to have the forts immediately 
built and garriſoned: therefore it was neceſſary 
they ſhould be finiſhed in time (m). Thus the In- 
dians, from the iſthmus of Nova Scotia to the 
back of New York, were conciliated to the Britiſh 
intereſt ; and happy had it been for the weſtern co- 
lonies, if the fame advantages had been obtained 
on their ſide : but a diſmal ſcene was diſcloſed in 
thoſe parts, by bands. of rapacious and bloody 
foes, committing murders, inſtead of waging war. 

The purchaſe of the Indian lands on the back 
of Pennſylvannia, occaſioned the weſtern Indians, 
particularly the Delawares and Shawaneſe, who 
lived on the Ohio, to join the French intereſt, 
and. aſſiſt them in attacking general Braddock on 
the Monongahela. 

The bounds of the grant made by the Six Na- 
tions to the proprietories of Pennſylvania, in 1749, 
contained about 1,500,000 acres, which lie between 
the Kittochtinny hills, and the eaſt branch of Suſ- 
quehannah river. The Indians deſired 2, ooo, oo 
of acres on the Suſquehannah, between the Kittoch- 
tinny hills and Burnet's hill, to be ſecured. for 
their ſettlement. But the bounds of the purchaſe = 
in 1754, contained about 7,000,000 of acres, ex- 

tending in a croſs line up from the Suſquehannah 


(in) As it was fo difficult to get men at New York to build 
« forts for the Six Nations, who were very preſſing for them, Sir 
« William Johnſon thought it would be beſt to have them from 
« ſome other governments to. work at them, otherwiſe they 
« would. not be finiſhed in time: and, until they had forts gar- 
« riſoned in their countries, it could not be expected they would 
*« join the Engliſh with all their forces, as he was convinced 
they then would; for their allowing forts in their country was 
* a ſtrong indication of their intentions toabide by the Engliſh. 
Sir William Juba ltr ts gruresrShirlg, duet gi April 
1750. | | | 
2 | | over 
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over the Allegaheny mountains to lake Erie, and 
from thence in a direct line down to the frontiers 

of Virginia and Maryland, including a great part 

of the Allegaheny ridge of mountains, the Juniata 

river, the Monongahela, and part of the Ohio to 

near Log's town; ſo that fort Du Queſne was 

in the weſt part of this grant, Or it was more 

properly bounded by a north-weſt-by-weſt line, 

drawn from near Shamokin to lake Erie, and to 

the weſt and ſouth by the utmoſt extent of the 

province By this the lands, where the Sha- 

« waneſe and Ohio Indians lived, with the hunt- 

ce ing ground of the Delawares, the Nanticocks, and 
< the Tuteloes were included; and conſequently 

<« theſe nations had nothing to expect, but to ſee 
« themſelves in a ſhort time, at the rate the 

« Engliſh ſettled, violently drove from their lands, 

<« 25 the Delawares had formerly been, and reduced 
ce to leave their country, and ſeek a ſettlement they 
< knew not where. The Six Nations were alſo 
« difpleaſed at this grant; and the Senekas took 
< the Delawares under their protection. The ſeve- 
« yeral tribes of the Delawares, who were de- 
c prived of their lands, and driven from their 
% homes and ſettlements in the forks, and fo ig- 
« nominiouſly treated and expelled the council 
ce but, above all, the Munſeys or Miniſink Indians, 
« whoſe lands were taken from them without any 
<« ſhadow of juſtice, now took a ſevere revenge. 
« The Shawaneſe, who had, with others, com- 
<.plained in vain of the traders, and ſaw themſelves 
«deprived firſt of their hunting ground on Juniata, 
<« afterwards of their whole country, by the purchaſe 
« in 1754, were not much behind the former in 
their cruel incurſions. The back wardneſs of the Se- 
* nekas to accommodate the difference, and heal the 
breach when once made; or rather the encourage- 
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« ment and ſupport they gave the Indians who de- 


« clared againſt the Engliſh, may caſily be attri- 


e buted to their reſentment at ſeeing the lands 


e weſtward of the Kittochtinny hills, which they 
e conſidered as more particularly under their care, 
<« unjuſtly invaded, their complaints and remon- 
« ſtrances little regarded; and, laſtly, the great 
„ purchaſe in 1754 made without their conſent 
„and approbation.” | X 

The weſtern Delawares, and other Indians from 
Ohio, made the firſt incurſions on the frontiers of 
Virginia and Pennſylvania, where they maſſacred 
ſeveral families in all the wantonneſs of barbarity, 
deſtroyed the plantations, and took many un- 
happy people into the moſt miſerable ſtate of ſla- 
very (m). 


(n) Colonel James Patoun, a member of the Virginia aſ- 
ſembly, was inhumanely murdered on the road, as he was 
going to ſee ſome friends who had ſhared the ſame fate a little 
before. Some families were murdered at Juniata ; and above 80 
families left their habitations. They deftroyed 43 plantations, 
and murdered 78 perſons at Ninifinks. A body of about 1400 
Indians, and 100 French, marched from the Ohio, with a view 
to divide when they came near to the frontiers, and ſo ſpread 
themſelves in ſmall parties over the whole province of Penn ſyl- 
vania, where the back ſettlers were in the utmoſt diſtreſs. No- 
thing was to be ſeen there but houſes burning, farms deſtroyed, 
and cattle ſhot down; while the roads vere filled with unkappy 
wretches, flying half naked, with their children in their arms, 
without knowing where to take ſhelter, or on what to ſubſiſt. 
The Indians at Shamokin were all painted black, which denoted 
anger, and they ravaged all the country about Potomack with ſo 
ſtrong a party, that they repulſed a conſiderable force ſent againſt 
them from fort Cumberland : and the officer who commanded 
that party, wrote, that the ſmoke of the ruined houſes was fo 
great as to hide the adjacent mountains, and obſcure the day.“ 
Theſe barbarians killed or ſcalped all but the young women, 
whom they carried away to their towns; and they horribly 
mangled moſt of the dead bodies, particularly 14 at Gabriel's Mill 
on the Suſquehannah, and 25 near Shamokin. They carried 
their cruelties and devaſtations = to the borders of the Jerieys, 
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The Indians on Suſquehannah, about the beginning 
of the preſent quarrel between England and France, 
conſidered their ſituation and divided ſtate ; and as 
every tribe was a diſtinct and independent govern- 
ment, they plainly ſaw, that their force could not 
be. great, and that fingly they might be eaſily 
cruſhed : therefore, they reſolved to new-model 
their government, and form one nation out of the 
ſeveral tribes. Accordingly, the Munſeys, and two 
tribes of the Delawares (). joined together in a 
league, and elected Teedyuſcung their king, who 
immediately appointed captains, and regulated 
the force of the nation. This alliance was ſoon 
ſtrengthened by a body of ſtraggling Indians; as 
alſo by ſame Shawaneſe and Mohiccons. Teed- 
yuſcung then found himſelf at the head of a very 
conſiderable body; and, when it was determined 
to attack the Engliſn, he took his meaſures ſo 
politicly, that the frontiers of Pennſylvania, New 
York, and New Jerſey, were ravaged and del- 


troyed at the ſame time. 


Theſe Indians aſſigned ſeveral cauſes of com- 
plaint; and the government of New York, upon 


their firſt incurſion, ſent an expreſs with intelli- 


gence of it to general] Johnſon, who was then re- 
turned from lake George. Teedyuſcung declared, 
he was afraid of being firſt attacked ; that he was 


where they were ſtopt by colonel Anderſon, after they had cut 
off every ſoul on the Moravian ſettlement of Guaden Hutten, 
on Mahony Creek. Tne Moravians were forwarned of their 
approaching fate; but they ſaid, © they truſted in the Lamb, 
« who would fight for them,” Alas! they ſoon found, that, 
with a juſt confidence in God, proper means muſt be uſed, if 
we would be ſafe from invading enemies. At one place they 
daſhed out the childrens . brains on the door poſts, before they 
ſcalped their parents; but language is not capable of deſcribing 
their inhuman acts. 

() The Lenopi and Wanami. 
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inſtigated by the French; and that his people had 
ſuffered grievances from the governments of 


Pennſylvaniaand the Jerſeys. At the treaty of 


Eaſton in November 1756, being aſked, by the 
overnor of Pennſylvania, what theſe grievances 


were? „I have not, ſays he, far to go for an in- 


* ſtance: This ground that is under me, (ſtamp- 
* ing with his foot) is mine, and has been taken 
« from me by fraud and forgery: for all the land, 
« extending from Tohiccon over the great moun- 
&« tain, as far as Wyomen is mine ().“ At the 


meeting at Lancaſter, in May, 1757, one of 


the ſpeakers of the Six Nations aſſigned four cauſes 
which gave riſe to the quarrel between the Eng- 
liſh and Delawares and the Shawaneſe : 1ſt, The 
death of Weekely, the Delaware chief, who was 
hanged in the Jerſeys, for accidentally killing a 
man. 2d, The impriſonment . of the Shawaneſe 
warriors in Carolina, where the chief man of the 
party died. gd, The diſpoſſeſſing of the Indians 


of their lands, 4gth, The inſtigations of the 


French (p). _ | | 

General Johnſon ſent to the Six Nations to meet 
him immediately ; and, on the 7th of December, 
ſome of the Mohawks, Senekas, Oneidas, and 
Tuſcaroras came to his houſe, to whom he 
made known the hoſtilities committed -by the 
Shawaneſe, Delawares, and river Indians. He 
told them, as theſe Indians were looked upon by 
the Engliſh to be dependents of the Six Nations, 
and living within the limits of their country, he 
mult deſire they would inſtantly reprimand them 
for what they had already done; prevent their com- 
mitting any farther miſchief; and inſiſt on their 
turning their arms with the Engliſh againſt the 


9 — treaty, Nov. 1756. p. 20. | ; 
D Enguiry, &c. p. 108, 173. vis Jo 
S 2 French 
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French and their Indians, who were common ene- 
mies to them all. The Six Nations immediately 
diſpatched ſome meſſengers to the Delawares, to 
know the cauſe why they made war on the Eng. 
liſh, and to command them to deſiſt. About the 
ſame time, Scarroyady, an Indian chief, was ſent 
from Philadelphia, to the Six Nation council, to 
lay before them the hoſtile proceedings of the Sha- 
waneze and Delawares. The meſſengers diſpatched 
by the Six Nations, arrived at Diahogo, where 
they delivered their meſſage to the Delaware coun- 
cil; who, in their anſwer, expreſſed their ſubmiſſion 
to the Six Nations; and ſent ſome of their chiefs 
back with them to the Six Nation council at Otſan- 
ingo, who ſharply reprehended them, and ordered 
the Delawares to deſiſt. The Delawares refuſed 
this (4) command, as alſo to acknowledge any ſu- 
periority over them; and ſaid they were determined 
to cut off all the Engliſh, except thoſe that made 
their eſcape from them in ſhips. They continued 
their ravages, and war was declared againſt them, 
in April 1756, by the governor of Pennſylvania, 
who offered a reward for ſcalps and priſoners. 
War was alſo declared againſt them ſoon after in 
New Jerſey : but Sir William Johnſon prevailed 
on theſe Indians to lay down their arms; and they 
were acknowledged by the Six Nations as a free and 
independent people (v). 

The horrid practice of (5) ſcalping their priſoners 
alive, is a ſpecimen of barbarity not to be para- 
lelled among ancient or modern nations: but this 
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) Lancaſter treaty, 1757, p. 12. 
- (1) Enquiry, Sc. p. 94. 

%) This is cutting the ſkin from the eye-brows round the head, 
and peeling it off. — The Indians ſtretch and dreſs the raw ſcalps up- 
on little hoops. When they ſtop at night, in their return from their 
incurſions, they tie their priſoners to poles, painted red, which 
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practice, ſo much repugnant to every ſentiment of 
humanity, has immemorially ſubſiſted among this 
race of American ſavages, upon falſe notions of 
honour and military worth ; for they preſerve the 
ſcalps of ſuch of their enemies as fall into their 
hands, with the greateſt care, and ſhew them with 
the utmoſt oſtentation, as the trophies of true va- 
lour and courage. The French (t) encouraged this 
barbarity in the laſt war ; whichencouragement they 
continued all the preſent war, and the Engliſh (1 
were obliged to follow their example, But what poſ- 
ſible excuſe can be deviſed for the encouragement 
given by Chriſtians to this execrable kind of bar- 
barity? The Indians are infidels, barbarous in 
their cuſtoms, and totally ignorant of that doctrine 
which recommends the tendereſt mercy and com- 
paſſion to the human ſpecies. This made it neceſ- 
ſary to introduce among them ſome more exalted 
ideas of martial honour, and nobler trophies. of 


they carry with them, and ſtick in the ground. Pof”s Journal to 
the Ohio. — The fearfulneſs of their nature makes the Indians very 
jealous and implacable; on which account, when they get a vic- 
tory, they deſtroy man, woman, and child, to prevent all future 
reſentments. Hiftory of Virginia. p. 163. | 

() They gave the Indians a reward of 37. ſterling, for every 
ſcalp, which incited them to make ſeveral wild incurſions on the fron- 
tiers of the Britiſh ſettlements. Hi/ory of the War, vol. iv. p. 497. 

(z) The governor of Pennyſylvania, on the 14th of April 1756, 
iſſued a proclamation, declaring the Delaware Indians, and thoſe 
concerned with them, to be traitors and rebels to his majeſty, and 
offering the following rewards for killing or taking them : 150 
dollars, for a male priſoner above 12 years of age; and 1 30 dol- 
lars, for the ſcalp of a male above that age: 130 dollars, fora 
female priſoner ; and 50 dollars, for the ſcalp of a female above 
that age: and 150 dollars, for an Engliſh priſoner retaken from 
the Indian enemy. The like premiums were alſo offered by the 
New England government : and it was thus that neceſſity obliged 
Chriſtians to deſcend to the cruelty of barbarians. - But the offer. 
of ſuch premiums was a fatal kind of policy. 
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war; which was attempted by general (w) Ogle- 
thorpe in the former, and by general (x) Johnſon 
in the preſent war. ” 

The Britiſh colonies were far from being conſoli- 
dated in one general intereſt againſt their common 
enemy. The ſupplies were retarded in ſeveral pro- 

vinces, either by unreaſonable claims of the pro- 
vincial aſſembly, or unſeaſonable oppoſition in the 
| arr" As ſoon, as it was known that general 

raddock was defeated on the Monongahela, an 
univerſal terror was ſtruck through all the adjacent 
colonies. The aſſembly of Pennſylvania was con- 
vened by governor Morris, who informed them of 
the retreat of the army, and incited them, in a pa- 
thetic ſpeech, to the moſt vigorous meaſures for the 
defence of their borders. They proceeded ſo far as 
to paſs a vote for raiſing go, oool. but this was qua- 
lified with offering a bill for taxing the proprietary 
eſtate ; upon which an immediate rupture enſued, 
and before it was healed, the whole province was en- 
dangered. Virginia was now equally open to the 
irruptions of the enemy, and four companies of 


: rangers were ordered out; while the aſſembly voted 


40,0007. to furniſh 1000 men for the frontier de- 
fence. The council and aſſembly of New- Jerſey 
met about the ſame time, and the Jatter voted 
30,0001, for the public ſervice: however, only 
15,000). was raiſed ; and its uſe reſtricted to keep- 


(ww) Before the late war, it was a cuſtom among the ſouthern 
ndians, to burn their priſoners alive: but, in 1740, when gene- 
ral Oglethorpe invaded Florida, he defired the Spaniſh governor to 
Put an end to the barbarous uſage of that country, and to prevent 
the exerciſing any cruelties upon priſoners. The Spaniard conſented 
to this propoſal, and it was agreed, the Indians on both ſides ſhould - 
be treated as priſoners of war. This I had from general Ogle- 
thorpe's own mouth. | 
(*) He made a treaty with the Indians, in 1756, in conſe- 
quence of which, all ſcalping was to ceaſe with the Delawares. 
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ing on foot their regiment at Oſwego, commanded 


by colonel Schuyler. While the aſſembly of Penn- 


ſylvania were deliberating in the city, the Indians 
were plundering in the country; and many hun- 
dreds of the back ſettlers came down in a body, on 
the 20th of November, to demand that relief, to 
which, by the laws of God and Nature, they had a 
manifeſt and undoubted right. Theſe unhappy and 
deſerted people went firſt to the governor, who 
told them what he had done to gain from the aſ- 
ſembly the relief they ſolicited ; at the ſame time 
ſhewing them an order from the proprietaries for 
5000. as a free gift, to be laid out in defence of 
the province. They then went to the aſſembly, 
who were ſo moved by their diſtreſs and importu- 
nity, that they immediately dropt all their diſputes, 
and next day ſent up a bill granting 60,000/. on 
the ſame terms as the governor would have paſſed 
it in Auguſt, They alſo paſſed the long ſolicited 
militia bill ; by which thoſe who bore arms might 
be formed into regular bodies, ſubjected to diſci- 
pline, and be thus rendered more able to ſerve 
their country, and more terrible to their enemies, 

The Quakers had folemnly conjured the aſſem- 
bly not to grant any money for any purpoſes in- 
conſiſtent with the peaceable teſtimony they profeſſed, 
* as it would deſtroy the religious liberties, and 
* the fundamental part of their conſtitution, for 
* which their forefathers left England, and ſettled 
in America.“ But the other inhabitants of the 
province addreſſed the aſſembly, in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, to come into contrary meaſures: We hope, 
ſaid they, we ſhall always be able to preſerve that 
* reſpe&t for you which is due to the faithful repre- 
* ſentatives of Freemen : yet, on the preſent occa- 
* ſion, you will forgive us, if we aſſume characters 
higher than that of humble ſuitors, PRAYING for 
S 4 « tie 
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* the defence of our lives and properties as a matter 
* of GRACE; you will permit us to make a poſitive 
* and immediate DEMAND of it, as a matter of per- 
& fect and unalienable rohr by the laws of God 
„and man,” | | 

At New York, the houſe of repreſentatives aſ- 
ſembled on the fifth of Auguſt, and ſet out with a 
generous ſpirit. Sir Charles Hardy arrived there 
as governor, on the ſecond of September, with in- 
ſtructions to procure the conſent of the aſſembly to 
a law for eſtabliſhing a permanent ſalary on the go- 
vernor, and other neceſſary officers. The aſſembly 
rejected this propoſal, and paſſed an act “for the 
* payment of the debts due from the colony;“ in 
which proviſion was made for paying the governor 


large ſums for preſents to the Indians, and the ex- 


nces of his voyage to Albany, after the French 


repulſe at lake George. It became neceſſary to paſs 


a law for levying forces. to join the eaſtern colonies 
on a new expedition againſt Crown- Point; and for 
the protection of the weſtern frontiers, in conjunc- 
tion with Pennſylvania and New Jerſey, which were 
become fields of blood, by the daily ravages of the 
Indians. The bil] for this purpoſe originated with 
the aſſembly ; but it was objected to by the council; 
and refuſed by the governor; whereby the two 
houles engaged themſelves in a diſpute, when this 
contention ſhould have been avoided, The neigh- 
bouring colonies urged the diſpatch of preparations 
for opening the campaign; and, at laſt, this quota 
bill was paſſed, and the ſupplies provided for the 
New York regiment deſigned againſt Crown- 
Point. | | 
The New England colonies take the lead in all 


military matters : but governor Shirley, on his ar- 


rival at Boſton, in January 1756, found that co- 
lony in general averſe to a new campaign; and it 
| | was 
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was with the utmoſt difficulty he procured their 
concurrence in another expenſive attempt. His 
excellency had convened a grand council of war, 
which was opened, on the 12th of December, at 
New York, for ſettling the operations for 1756, 
when it was agreed, that three expeditions ſhould 
be carried on againſt fort du Queſne, the forts on 
lake Ontario, and Crown-Point : but the council 
were of opinion, that an additional number of 
<« regular troops would be neceſſary for effectually 
<« recovering and ſecuring his majeſty's rights and 
ce dominions on the continent.” The plan of o 
rations was tranſmitted to Sir Thomas Robinſon, 
to be laid before his majeſty, for the royal appro- 
bation : but a change was then made in the Britiſh 
miniſtry z a general war was beginning in Europe; 
and the earl of Loudon was to be ſent over to 
command all the Britiſh forces in North America, 

Hoſtilities ceaſed in the Eaſt Indies, ſoon after 
the arrival of rear admiral Watſon at fort St. Da- 
vid's, in September, 1754 (y); for, on the 11th of 
October following, a ceſſation of arms was agreed 
upon between the Engliſh and French for three 
months, which was afterwards renewed ; and no- 
thing material happened in that part of the world, 
till the beginning of the year 1756, when the Bri- 
tiſh admiral nobly ſupported the ' honour of his 
flag. 


Remarks. 


It is with the ſcience of war (z) as with arts and 
politeneſs ; it paſſes from one nation to another, 


(y) Lieutenant-colonel Scott died at Madraſs, on the 12th 
of May, of a violent fever: and ſoon after governor Dupleix, 
with his family, left Pondicherry, and embarked for Europe. 
London Gazette, No 9476. 

(z) St. Evremont s reflefions on the genius of the Roman peo- 
" ole.” p. 26. ; 

reign- 
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reigning at different times, and indifferent places. 
Where there are many princes, there are many 
brave men: where there are but few of the firſt, 
there are fewer of the other. This made Machia- 
vel (a) of opinion, that Europe afforded better 
commanders than Aſia or Africa. The Grecians 
enjoyed military virtue to a very high degree; and 
Philip of Macedon gained it from them : but his 
ſucceſſor Perſeus was conquered by the Roman 
conſul Amilius, and the glory of the world was 
tranſlated to ( Rome. The farther we look 
back into hiſtory, the more independent (c) ſtates 
are found; which, in courſe of time, either united 
together, or were ſubdued by the more powerful 
ſtates. Ninus and Semiramis founded and eſta- 
bliſhed the Aſſyrian empire, which was loſt under 
Sardanapalus, and the Perfian monarchy erected on 
its ruins. The Perſian empire was deſtroyed by 
Macedon, an inconſiderable part of Greece; and 
the Roman empire (4) was founded on the deſtruc- 
tion of the Macedonian monarchy. The Roman 
empire became a prey to the (e) Northern nations, 
and the Turks; ſince which, there have been ſome 
competitors for univerſal monarchy ; but the ba- 


{a ) Machiavel's art of War, lib. ii. c. xiii. p. 463. 

(6) Sir Walter Raleigh's, © Hiſlory of the World,” bo okv. 
chap. vi. 

(c) Puffendorf''s, © Introduction to the hiſtory of Europe.” ch. 
i. p. 2.— The planting of colonies is generally the riſe of a new 
free people. Grotius, lib. ii. c. ix p. 143. 

4) We have ſeen the beginning and end of the three mo- 
4 narchies of the world, whoſe founders thought they ſhould ne- 
« ver end; and the fourth of the Romans is almoſt at the higheſt 
« pitch, where we left it flouriſhirg in the field, wherein nothing 
4 1s left to ſhadow it from the eyes of the world: But, after 
« ſome time, the ſtorms of ambition ſhall tear her branches, her 
. * Jeaves ſhall fall, her limbs wither, and a rabble of barbarous 
„ nations ſhall cut her down.“ Sir Walter Rakigh's concluſion to 
the hiftory of the World. | 

(e) Puffendorf, p. 15. 53 
lance 
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lance of power in Europe prevents any particular 
ſtate from giving law to the world (/): for when 
America was diſcovered by Columbus, a new 
world was ſubdued, and ours almoſt entirely 
changed. Every thing puts us in mind, that Ame- 
rica and the Eaſt Indies, and conſequently all the 
parts of the whole world, have been re- united for 
two centuries and a half, by the induſtry of our 
anceſtors. 

The great and populous continent of America 
remained unknown to the reſt of the world, for all 
the ages that paſſed from the creation, to the year 
1492, when it was diſcovered by Chriſtopher Co- 
lumbus. The Spaniards called it the New World, 
which is ſeparated from the old by the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans; the Atlantic being about 3000 miles 
wide between South America and Africa, and 
about the ſame breadth between North America 
and Europe : the Pacific being about gooo miles 
wide between America and Aſia. , But there is 
ſome reaſon to imagine, that America joins either 
to the north part of Aſia, or Europe; or, perhaps 
to both. 

The opinion that there is a north eaſt and weſt 
paſſage to India, is as old as the reign of our Edward 
VI. The north weſt paſſage was attempted by 
Sir Hugh Willoughby, the captains Borough, Ba- 
rents, Hudſon, and Wood, who found it imprac- 
ticable. The north weſt paſſage was attempted in 
1719, by captain Barlow. Arthur Dobbs, Eſq; the 


{f) On the diſcovery of America, a kind of immenſe repub- 
lic was formed in Chrittendom, in which the balance of power was 
better eltabliſhed than it had been formerly in Greece : A per- 
petual correſpondence united all its parts, notwithſtanding the 
wars raiſed by the ambition of kings, and even in ſpight of reli- 
gious wars that are ſtill mare deſtructive: while the arts, which 
are the glory of kingdoms, are carried to a height unknown to 
Greece or Rome. Yohaire's remarks on Hiſtory, 


late 
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late governor of North Carolina, concluded 
there was a paſſage to the South-Sea by the north 
weſt part of Hudſon's bay; and captain Middle- 
ton, in 1742, was ſent on the diſcovery ; but none 
was made. A reward of 20,000/. was offered b 
arliament, in 1745, to the owner of ſuch ſhip as 
Would make this diſcovery: but a map was pub- 
liſhed, in 1759, at Peterſburg, of the country ad- 
joining to the northweſt of California, which ex- 
tends and joins to the continent of Aſia; and, if 
this map is juſt, it proves the north weſt paſſage 
impracticable. The ſpace between Japan and Ca- 
lifornia, is about 1200 leagues; and the Czar Pe- 


ter ſent Beerings, in 1728, to attempt the diſco- 


very of a north weſt paſſage from the eaſtern ex- 
tremity of Aſia. The attempt was renewed in 
1741, and he landed in America. Upon the whole, 
it was conjectured that Afia and America were 
Joined on the north, by a chain of mountains and 
ſhallow ſeas. 5 

The Spaniſh writers (g) themſelves have ſhewn 
with what barbarity their own countrymen deſtroy- 
ed the two great empires of Mexico and Peru. 
Cuſco and Mexico were large and magnificent cities : 
but the arts and ſciences were not tranſplanted there 
in the reigns of the Incas. Columbus found theſe 
Indians much in the ſame ſtate as Cæſar found the 


(z) Herrera, Acoſta, de la Vega, and the biſhop of Chiapa. 
Ferdinand Cortez, began the conqueſt of Mexico in 1518, and 
completed in it 1821. Francis Pizarro, and Diege de Almagro, 
undertook the conqueſt of Peru in 1525, and accompliſhed it in 
1532. They murdered the two emperors, Montezuma, and Ata- 
balippa ; and inhumanly deſtroyed many millions of their un- 
happy ſubjects. Hifory of South America, p. 374, 433. — The 

biſhop of Chiapa ſays, that by a moderate computation, the num- 
ber of Indians murdered by the Spaniards in cold blood, exceeded 
the number of people living in Europe. | 


Britons, 
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Britons (5). The example of the Spaniards excited 
the other European princes to eſtabliſh colonies in 
America, which is now inhabited from north to 
ſouth by Europeans, who have almoſt extirpated 
the natives, and formed a kind of collateral power 
to the European ſtates. . 
The new world has enriched the old; which has 
improved the new. Baron Monteſquieu remarks, 
that the ſpecie of Europe was doubled ſoon after 
the conqueſts of Mexico and Peru ; which ap- 
peared from the price of commodities, that was 
doubled every where, as the ſpecit of Europe doub- 
led. This doubling progreſſively continued for 
200 years after the Spaniards worked their In- 
dian mines; and the preſent quantity of ſpecie in the 
trading world, compared to that before the diſ- 
covery of America, has been ſuppoſed to be as 32 
to 1; that is, it has been doubled five times; and, 
in 200 years more, it may be doubled again, ſo as 
to make it 64 to 1. 7 
The marquis Belloni makes it a queſtion, whe= 
ether the money that is brought from America, 
« js more conſiderable than what is exported by 
e the Europeans to Aſia ?*—But Uztariz, a noble 
Spaniſh writer, aſſerts, that from 1492 to 1724, 
the gold and filver brought from America into 
Spain, amounted to above 5000 millions of dollars; 
which, one year with another, is more than twen- 
ty one millions and a half, or upwards of five mil- 


(>) Biſhop Berkeley ſays, that ( the Americans ſhew as much 
*« natural ſenſe as other uncultivated nations: That the empires 
„of Mexico and Peru were evident proofs of their capacity, in 
« which there appeared a reach of politicks, and a degree of arts 
and politeneſs, which no European people were known to have 
« arrived at, without the uſe of letters or of iron, and which 
*« ſome perhaps have fallen ſhort of with both thoſe adyan- 


tages. — Biſbop of Cloyne's Miſcellany, &c. p. 206. 
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lions ſterling yearly (i). Beſides, there are great 
quantities of gold and ſilver, either coined: or in 
bullion, brought from Spaniſh America by the 
Engliſh and Dutch, in the returns of the illicit 
trade which they carry on with the Spaniards : and 
there are alſo immenſe treaſures of gold brought by 
the Portugueze from the Braſils, which has occa- 
ſioned the aggrandizement of Portugal. The Por- 
tugueze expected ſilver at firſt; yet found little: 
though, in 1680, they diſcovered ſuch great quan- 
tities of gold, that they have annually extracted to 
the value of five millions ſterling. 

The riches, products, ſoils, and rivers of Ame- 
rica, render it valuable, uſeful, delightful and con- 
venient. Britain was ſoon refined by the polity of 
Rome (&); and, as the arts and ſciences, which 
took their firſt riſe in Egypt (7), have made their 
migrations from the eaſt to the weſt, it is not im- 
probable that ( America, in ſome diſtant ages, 
may become the ſeat of empire, and of learning, 
improved by the arts, and ornamented by the 
muſes. The late biſhop of Cloyne, ſeems to have 
been of this opinion, in his (#) “ verſes on the 


(i) Vol. i. ch, iii. p. 12. 

(4) The Roman provinces were like ſo many ſaplings, that 
impoveriſhed the mother-root : but thoſe which the Europeans 
have eſtabliſhed in America, have given nutriment and ſtrength 
to their mother countries. Lord Bacen's Eſſays. 

(/) Univerſal Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 495. 

(n) If we ſuppoſe the whole habitable world to be divided in- 
to 300 parts; Europe will contain of theſe 27, Aſia 101, Africa 
82, and America go. . 

(n) He ſeems to predict a fifth empire in America. The verſes 

are elegant, and wortby to be inſerted here. They are as follows ; 


The muſe, diſguſted at an age and clime 
Barren of ey'ry glorious theme, 

Jn diſtant lands now waits a better time, 
Producing ſudjects worthy fame: 
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&« proſpect of planting arts and learning in Ame- 
„ rc. > N : 

Could Cyrus or Cambyſes have thought that 
the little kingdom of Macedon ſhould command 
all Greece, and conquer Perſia? Could Numa, or 
Tullus Hoſtilius have conceived, that Rome 
ſhould have deſtroyed the empire of Macedon ? Or 
could Julius, or Claudius Cæſar, have imagined, 
that Britain ſhould ever hold the empire of the ſea, 
and give laws to countries, where the Roman eagles 
were never diſplayed ? That all theſe have come to 
paſs, has been fully ſhewn by many hiſtorians ; and 
why may not a fifth monarchy be erected in Ame- 
rica? Surely, it will not be more ſurprizing, than 
that ſuch a country, containing many millions of 
inhabitants, ſhould be unknown to the Greeks 
and Romans, and only diſcovered to the reſt of 
mankind about 544r years after the creation of the 
world. Armies have been ſent from Europe to 
fight in America ; juſt as the Roman legions were 


In happy climes, where from the genial ſun 
And virgin earth ſuch ſcenes enſue, 
The force of art by nature ſeems outdone, 
And fancied beauties by the true : 
« In happy climes the ſeat of innocence, 
Where nature guides, and virtue rules; 
Where men ſhall not impoſe for truth and ſenſe 
The pedantry of courts and ſchools : 
There ſhall be ſung another golden age, 
The ri/e of empire and of arts ; 8 
The good and great inſpiring Epic rage, 
The wileſt heads and nobleſt hearts. 
Not ſuch as Europe breeds in her decay; 
Bauch as ſhe bred when freſh and young, 
When heavenly flame did animate her clay, 
By future poets ſhall be ſung. 
* Wfiward the courſe of Empire takes its way; 
The four firft acts already paſt, 
A FieTa ſhall cloſe the drama of the Day; 
Tine noble offipring is the laſt.” 
Biſhop of Cloyne's Miſcellam, p. 186. publiſhed in 1752. 
| ent 
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ſent to Aſia to determine the fate of nations; and 
the ſame revolutions that have happened in ſome 
ages, may happen again. 

The biſhop of Cloyne, in 1725, publiſhed a 
propoſal for the better ſupplying of churches in our 
foreign Plantations, and for converting the ſavage 
Americans to Chriſtianity, by a college to be erect- 
ed in the Summer Iſlands, otherwiſe called the iſles 
of Bermuda. It was with a view of propagating 
the goſpel and civil life among the ſavage nati- 
ons of America, that the crown was induced to 
ſend the firſt Engliſh colonies there, which appears 
from the charter granted by king James I. to the 
adventurers in Virginia, Biſhop Berkley ob- 
tained a royal Charter for erecting a college (o) in 
Bermuda, for ſuch uſes : but it was not carried in- 
to execution. However, a college was erected in 
Virginia; and we have ſeen a fine compoſition of 
the moſt eminent claſſic (p), tranſlated in Pennſyl- 
vania : ſo that the production and endeavours of 
this good and learned prelate, may be yet verified 
and accompliſhed. 


(o) It was to be called St. Paul's college ; which was to contain 
a preſident, and nine fellows. The firſt preſident was the biſhop 
himſelf, who was then dean of Derry: three fellows were alſo 
named in the charter, all maſters of Arts, and fellows of Trinity 
college near Dublin. The biſhop of London, for the time being, 
was appointed viſitor ; and ſuch of his majeſty's principal ſecre- 
taries of ſtate, for the time being, as had America in his province, 
was appointed Chancellor of the college. 

(p) This is Cicero's tract © de Senectute, which was tranſlated 
by the hon. Mr. Logan, of Philadelphia, and printed'there in 
1744. The editor wiſhed, that this firſt tranflation of a claſſic 
in the weſtern. world, might be followed with many others, per- 
formed with equa] judgment and ſucceſs ; and be a happy omen, 
that Philadelphia ſhould become the ſeat of the American 
muſes. p. 5+ | 
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may be raiſed, by the (b) means which his deftruc- 


tion was intended, It is well known what attempts 


(e) were made by Lewis XIV. to prevent the fuc- 
ceſſion of the Spaniſh monarchy from falling wholly 
into the other branch of 'the Auſtrian family ; as 
alſo what attempts were made by the other powers 
of Europe to divide the (4) ſpoils of that vaſt mo- 
nafchy, in ſuch a manner as might preſerve the ge- 


neral balance of power: and yet Europe ſaw a 


grandſon of France take upon him the ſovereignty 
of Spain, America, half of Italy, and the Nether- 
lands. The (e) fact was. the king of Spain, and 
the Spaniſh grandees, were averſe to any partition 
of their monarchy; and the houſe of Auſtria, by 
appearing to force ſuch a partition, diſobliged the 

dying king, by whoſe will Spain and the Indies 
were for ever loſt to that family; and the mo- 
narchy of Spain became ſubject to France, who had 
been her rival(f) for 300 years. Cardinal Porto- 
carrero, confeflor to Charles II. made him ſign 
with a trembling hand, as he was ready to expire, 
that famous (g) will, which has changed the face of 
all Europe. 

It is a wide field of matter that exerciſes the judg- 
ment of an inquiſitive and impartial hiſtorian; as 
it ſpreads itſelf through the whole courſe of human 
actions, through peace and war, councils and ne- 


gotiations, embaſſies and intrigues, and through 


all the various affairs and occurrences of life. But 
it requires * penetration, and exact W 


(5 This was ſeen in Mark Antony, when Cicero got an army 
to march againſt him under Octavius, who joined his forces to 
_ of Antony, and ruined the whole ſenatorial Party. ibid. 


0 Pal Ape of Leavi XIV. vol. i 
(4) fr path is . 277 
(ec) ibid. p. 288. 
Cf) ibid. p. 294. 
675 The &ing of Pr He s ad of the houſe of re 
Pe 170, 
rightly 
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rightly: to ſeparate the true motives of important 
actions, from their colours and appearances, ſo as 
to make a judicious choice of the matter, which can 
alone be refined and beautified by the arranging of 
circumſtances, and by that juſt order to which we 
are to bring every thing that is too looſe, that it 
may be incloſed within its proper limits, and natu- 
tal extent. The hiſtorian muſt always be upon his 
guard againſt the bias and affection of thoſe who 
ſupply him with matter: for prepoſſeſſion is the 
great and univerſal ſource of (+) falſe hiſtory; and 
truth (i) is as eſſential to hiſtory, as the ſoul is to 
the body. FOG, 0 : 2 

This ſpirit of truth was never more neceſſary than 
in relating the rife and events of the preſent war; 
which have put as different a face upon the affairs 
of Europe, as when the diſputes happened about 
the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, _ | 

Great Britain was now apparently once more at the 
eve of a war with France; on the happy iſſue of 
which muſt depend the very exiſtence of the Britiſh 
colonies in North America (&), and the trade and 


Y The Jeſuit Rapin's Critical Works, vol. II. p. 26. 

| 7) The king of Pruffia's preliminary Diſcourſe, p. 30 2 8 

dy, A new weekly paper was publiſhed, the 28th of Auguſt 
1755, under the title of“ The Monitor, or Britih Freeholder."* 
It was begun with ſenſe and fpirit, by recommending ſeveral 
maxims, which ought to be maintained and avowed by all good 
pattidts ; particulatly, to eſtabliſh a ſyſtem'vf oeconomy in all 
matters relating, to the financial part of, the government: and to 
cheriſh and ſupport our colohies, thoſe finews of our naval ſtrength ; 
to define and ſettle the rights and privileges of the ſubjects re- 
ſiding in thoſe colonies ; to model them more agreeable to the 


ſyſtem of liberty maititained in their mother country; and to 
contrive a better and more effectual method than the preſent,” of 
- curbing and puniſhing licentious, arbitrary, and tyrannical 807 
vernors. Some encomiums wete beſtowed Go the” ire and re- 
ſolution of the adminiſtration in their naval armament, Wii 
ave great expetations-of better things, chan the thought _ 
nſporting armies into Flanders, and ſquandering away the na- 
tional t treaſure upon hireling * | 


2 navigas 


- 
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navigation of the Britiſh . kingdom. The impor- 
tance of the Britiſh colonies, was juſtly conſidered, 
and the ſtrength of the Britiſn nation properly 
exerted. The miniſtry were active, and the peo - 
ple were pleaſed. No murmur was heard againſt 
a ſufficient ſupply of men and money, to ſtrengthen 
the hands of government, in a juſt and neceſſary 
war; to maintain the honour and dignity of the 
Britiſh crown; to defend its poſſeſſions; and to 
. \ | 

protect its trade and commerce (/). A naval wat 
was deſired, and continental connexions decried : 
but a new ſyſtem of affairs, which took place 
throughout all Europe, ſoon made one appear as 
neceſſary as the other; becauſe the policy of France 
was changed, and Auſtria became her ally. 
His Britannic majeſty (mn) returned from his elec- 
toral to his royal dominions in September, and 
%% But it was ſaid, we onght not to run precipitately into all 
the meaſures of a miniſtry : ſomething ought to be done towards 
preventing both the increaſe of our natibnal debt, and the abuſes 
of public truſt, by which theſe kingdoms ' have greatly ſuffered 
under former adminiſtrations, and to which the preſent difficulties 
in raiſing money mult be aſcribed. Should it be propoſed to in- 


creaſe our national debt, by entering into another war on the 
continent; and it ſhould appear, that we are not able to form a 
confederacy ſufficient to maintain the balance of power by land; 
all motions for ſubſidies to pay foreign troops, which can be of no 
ſervice to Great Britain, ought to be rejected; and the money to 
be raiſed ought to be applied in a vigorous exertion of our navaf 
force, on which alone we muſt de pend for our future ſafety and 
A Ar 
(u) He ſet ont from Hanover the eighth, landed at Margate 
the "15th of September, and arrived at Kenſington the ſame 
night, in perfect health. — His majeſty was met at Utrecht by his 
grandſon, the prince Statholder, whom the king embraced with 

reat tenderneſs ; wiſhing him all the great Ae and bleſſings 
Bas might render him fit to fill with glory the rank he held in the 
Republic. The magiſtracy of the City of London, op the 19th, 
congratulated his majeſty, as uſual, on his ſafe arrival. in an ad- 
Ges, wherein wen Expreſied - their dcr acknouledgments of 


* 
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ww 
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both houſes of parliament were prorogued till No- 


vember, when the () third ſeſſion was opened by his 


majeſty with a gracious ſpeech from the throne, 
wherein he- acquainted them, of the meaſures he 
had taken ſince. the laſt ſeſſion for the ſecurity of 
his: American (o) dominions; and then informed 
them of what other meaſures he had taken to diſ- 
appoint the ſtill more ambitious views of France, 
in the following words, which admit of no abridge- 
mens: . % baden 7 Ki h mf n 3? 

* With a ſincere, deſire to preſerve: my people 
“from the calamities of war, as well as to pre- 


3 


© his paternal care and vigilant regard for the true intereſt and 


© proſperity of his people, by the vigorous meaſures taken to pro- 
#* tet their commercs and colonies from the encroachments of the 


# «#4 5% 


*: crown, againſt all attempts whatſcever.” A thankſul anſwer 
was moſt graciouſly returned frem-the royal lips; and, aſter kiſſ- 
ing the royal hand, the honour of knighthood was conferred: on 
ſome, of the city heads. Theſe were William Moreton, eſq; 
the recorder; Samuel Fludyer, eſq; alderman and ſheriff; and 
John Torriano, eſq; the other ſheriff. "Gazette. N* g512— 


Addreſſes, on the ſame occaſion, were preſented from Plymouth; 


Liverpool, Helſtone, and Carmarthen ; Edinburgh, Glaſcow, and 
Aberdeen; the parliament of Ireland; and the city of Cork. 
Ganetter, N* 95 17, 9520, 9523, 95 24,9529, 0533: 9534. 2 

(n) After two protogations, the parliament' fat at Weſtminfter, 
for the diſpatch of bulin{s on the 1 3th of Nuyember./ « * 

( He ſaid, that, ſince their laſt ſeflion, he had taken ſuch mea- 
ſures as might be moſt conducive to the proteclion of their poſ 
« ſeſſions in America, and to the regaining of ſuch parts thereqf, 
6 at had been encroached upon, or invaded, in violation of the 
peace, and conttary to the faith of moſt foleinn treaties. That, 
for this purpoſe, the maritime force of the kingdom had bee 
got ready with the utmoſt application and n and been 
„ principally employed; ſome land forces had *heen ſent to, 
North Amer, ca; and all proper encouragement had Been given 
to the ſeveral colonies there, to exert themſelves in their dw 


i Gefence, and in the maintenance of the Rion rs and poſleſſions 


ol Great Britain.“ Gazette, Ne 9528, 
| 3 vent 
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« vent, in the midſt of theſe troubles, a general 


1 mar from being lighted up in Europe, I have 


tc been always ready to accept 'reaſonable and ho- 
% nourable terms of accommodation; but none 
te ſuch have hitherto been propoſed on the part of 
& France, I have alſo confined my views and 
< operations to hinder France from making new 
$ excroachments, or ſupporting thoſe already made 
eto exert our right to a ſatigſallion for hoſtilities 
* committed in a time of profound peace; and to 
e difappoint ſuch deſigns, as, from various ap- 
« pearances and preparations, there is reaſon to 
* think, have been formed againſt my kingdoms 
S and dominions. 

By theſe methods, I have purſued the plan 
« which I formerly pointed out to you, and for 
e which I had the fatisfaCtion to receive the ſtrong- 
< eſt aſſurances of your vigorous ſupport, 
What other power can object to proceedings 
ſo abſolutely neceſſary to our own 25 ence and ſe- 
„ curity? My good brother, the king of Spain, 
5 ſees with concern theſe differences; and the part 
te which he generouſly takes in the common wel- 
« fare of Europe, makes him earneſtly wif the 
© preſervation'of the public tranquillity. He has 
« alſo given aſſurances, that he will continue in the 
+ ſame pacifick, ſentiments, | 

In purſuing theſe great ends, I make_ no 
doubt of the vigorous and chearful ſupport of 
4 my parliament z and that, whilſt I am engaged 
&« in this juſt and national cauſe, the affectionate 
* aſſurances which they gave me the laſt ſeſſion, 
e will be effectually made good. In conſequence 


thereof, I haye greatly increaſed my naval ar- 


% maments z augmented my land forces in ſuch a 
manner as might be the leaſt burthenſome ; and 
F have concluded a treaty with the empreſs of 
Ku ſſia, 


nationa 
pointing, or repelling, all ſuch enterprizes as might 
be formed, not only againſt his kingdoms,” bur alfa 
againſt any other of bis dominions, although not be- 
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< Ruſſia, and another with the landgrave of Heſſe 
_** Caſſel}, which ſhall be laid before you, v , -* 


= 


He let them underſtand, that ſome — Hal 
expences had been made this year; and that he 


ſaw, with great concern, the neceſſary. expences 
required large ſupplies : he affured them, whatever 
they granted, ſhould, with the ſfir:e/f oeconomy, be 


applied to thoſe uſes only for which it: ſhould be 
given: and concluded with this incitement, that 


there never was a ſituation in which his hopour, 


and the eſſential intereſts of Great Britain, called 


* more ſtrongly for their zeal, unanimicy, 
« diſpatch (p).” 0% 
This openneſs on the part of che crown was 


worthy of confidence from, both houſes of -parlia- 
ment, and was returned in addreſſes full of — af- 
fection, and: gratitude. The lords promiſed their 


moſt ede aid and concurrence in this Joſt and 
cauſe; and to aſſiſt his majeſty. i in diſap- 


longing to the crown of Great Britain, in caſe they 
ſhould. be attacked, on account of the part which 
his majeſty had took for maintaining the eſſential 
intereſts of his kingdoms (40. Des commons made 


(þ) Gazette, Ne 9528. 
(2) They thanked him, for his * firmneſs, in not yielding 


to any terms of accommodation with France. that were not rea- 


ſonable and honcurable ; and for exertipg his royal care ſo pow- 
erfully in the protection of his colonies. They acknowledged his 
wiſdom and goodneſs, in encreafing his naval armaments, and in 
augmenting his land forces, with ſo much regard to the eaſe of 
his people; and in generouſly giving encouragement to that great 


body of his brave and ſaithful ſubjects, with which his American 
. provinces bappily abounded, to exert their ſtrength on this im- 


portant occaſion The motion for. this addreſs was made by 


the duke of Marlbarough, and ſeconded by the earl of March- 


mont: but ſome objections were made to that part of it which im- 
| T 4 plied 
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the ſame (7) aſſurances; and the king farther af. 
ſured them, that, although he wiſhed'for nothing 
more tha a ſafe and honourable accommodation, 
he was determined to protect and maintain the va- 
Juable and undoubted Rionps and poſſeſſions of 
His crown (). 1 


plied an approbation of the Ruffan and Heſfian treaties, and ex- 
preſly engaged to defent Hanover. Some amendments were 
therefore propoſed, in which the duke of Marlboropgh, the earl 
of Marchmont, the duke of Bedford, the dyke of Newcaſtle, the 
lord Chancellor, and earl Granville, ſpoke for the motion. It 
was oppoſed by the earl Temple, the earl of Fomſret, and lord 
Talbot: the earl of Halifax, alſo ſpoke particularly againſt the 
treaties: but, upon putting the. queſtiop, the motion was agreed 
„„ 3 
) The earl of Hillſborough moved the houſe of commons 
Jor their addreſs ; upon which motion there was alſo a long de- 
bate; but it was at laſt agreed to, as the other had been in the 
0 He alſo told them, ** that their aſſurances they would aſſiſt 
e him in the defence of his foreton dom nions, if der ſhould be 
„ attacked on account of the meaſures he was-purſuing for the 
<< tre: intereſt of theſe kingdoms, were ſuch proofs of their af- 
* feQtion to him, and of their regard to his honour, as gave him 
« the greateſt ſatisfaction.—— The Britiſh patriots ſettled the 
crown upon the houſe of Brunſwick-Lunenherg, that their happy 
government might neyer more be endangered by a popiſh ſuc- 
ceſſor; and when they made à farther limitation of the crown, 
they took care of a farther proviſion for the people. The Tories 
at firſt oppoſed the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Hanover: but it was 
promoted by king William; and at laſt completed by the Tories 
in conjunEtion with the Whigs; ſo that both parties ᷑onęurred in 
the ſucceſſion, as well as in the revolution. The act of ſettle- 
ment, paſſed in 1701, declared, © that the nation ſhould not be 
« obliged*to engage in any war, for the defence of any dominions 
« mot be long ing -to the croton of England, wiTHouT Tus Con- 
SENT OF PARLIAMENT.” Enghi/oman's Hiftbry of England, vol. 
iv: p. 215. 434. This part of thè act of ſettlement was not re- 
pealed, as another part had been, in 1716, which reſtrained the 
* foyereign from going out of the Britiſh dominions, without 
„ conſent of pailiament:”” '"Toland called theſe © limitations for 
** the next foreign ſucceſſor, or new Saxon race.” Wheti the 
war broke out on the continent, in 1747, the commons aſſured 
his majeſty, that, ( in juſtice, and in vindication, of the 5 
Cy % oo "Mo tot +: ne we! . », anc 
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nf Great Britain confined her views to naval ope- 
rations, there was reaſon; to apprehend that France 


extended her projects to continental diſſenſions; 


which afforded the latter an opportunity of involv- 
ing the former in a land war, or of obliging her to 
leave the elektorate of weer at the DIC of an 


A SS. 


his , territories and —— THOUGH NOT BELONGING To 
THE CROWN OF GREAT BRITAin., And that, in any fu- 


ture events, which might ariſe from the uncertain tate of things, 


and which-might make it neceſſary for his majeſty to enter inta 
* {till larger expences, they would enable him to contribute, in the 
o moſt effectual manner, to the ſupport of the queen of Hun- 
4 gary.” A detection of the parliament; of Elan, vol. ii. p. 
80. | 
The parliament, in 1742, voted 16000 men to be ſent to Flan- 
ders, for the afliſtance of the queen. of Hungary ; and alſo took 
1 6co0 Hanoverians into the Britiſh pay; which diſguſted the na- 


tion, where a hea ſealquſy of Hanover had long prevailed. The fre- 
quent viſits'of t 


| minions; ' contrary to the original terms on which the crown was 
- conferred; upon;them, had inclined the Britiſh ſubj-&s to ſuſpeR, 


e late and reigning manarchs to their electoral do- 


that: they had only the ſecond place in the affection of their ſove- 
reign. The earl of Stanhope moved in the houſe of lords, that 
his majeſty ſhould be addreſſed . to exonerate his ſubjes of the 


„charge and burthen of thoſe mercenaries, who were taken into 


the Britiſh ſervice without the advice or conſent of parliament.” 
The metion failed; and was fenewed the next year by the earl of 
Sandwich, when it was again rejected no leſs than three different 
times: but the diſmiſſion of / thtie forces was demanded with a 
colluſive view to ſupplant the earl Granville in the miniſtry, 


which oecaſioned his lordſhip to refign 5 and, on his reſignation, 


the Hanoverian troops were continued in the Britiſh pay all the 
war, with an avgmenitation of Soog men. *Hiffory of the late 
ar, vol. i. p. 306. vol, ii p. 263. vol. iii. p. 62. 68. 70. 485. 

State of the Nation, in 1747, p. 34. The — proved 
the mſelves valiant ſoldiers, on many occaſions, during the courſe 
of that war, in which England was engayed to protect the houſe of 


Auſtria and the electotate of Hanover: But; in the preſent war, 


Hanover was obliged to become a party by the enemy of England, 
who invaded the cad d to puniſh the kingdom. 
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' 


exaſperated enemy that was incapable of reyenging 
| herſelf on the Britiſh nation. Hanover was to be 


protected at all events: but it was well under ſtood, 


that ſome of thoſe who were admitted to a part of 


the adminiſtration. had been violent (7) opponents 
againſt any continental connexion, ſubſidiary trea- 
ties, and Hanoverian auxiliaries. This made it 
neceſſary to ſhuffle the pack, and deal the cards 


like cunning gameſters, A revolution (2) in the 


miniſtry was formed ; and it was put in execution 
as ſoon as the king had communicated his ſpeech 


from the throne, Which particularly recommended 
the doctrine of unanimity. Accordingly, we find, 
the very following day, Sir Thomas Robinſon re- 


ſigned the ſeals, and was ſucceeded by the right 
honourable Henry Fox, eſq; as one of the principal 


ſecretaries () of ſtate. After a ſhort intervention 


to marſhal the corps, the whole miniſterial phalanx 
was cloſed. The duke of Newcaſtle, Henry earl 


of Darlington, Sir George Lyttleton, Bart. Tho- 


mas Hay, eſq; commonly called lord viſcount 


Dupplin, and Robert Nugent, eſq; were appointed 
() commiſſioners of the treaſury : and Sir George 


Lyttleton, from being cofferer of the houſhold, 


(% When the firſt motion was made i in the — of lords to 
diſband.the Hanoverians in 1742, it was rejected by the determi- 
nation of go lords againſt 35, which occaſioned a proteſt by 26 
lords, Many of thole lords were ſtill in the- houſe, and had op- 


poſed that part of the addreſs, which approved of the treaties with 


Ruſſia and Heſſe-Caſſel, before they were ſeen: and the fame 
part of the addreſs was alſo oppoſed in the houſe of commons by 
Mr Pitt, paymaſter of the forces; and Mr Legge, chancellor and 
under-trealurer of te exchequer ; and by ſeveral other gentlemen 
in employment; from whence diſmiſſion was to be their puniſh- 


ment. 


(a) See p. 146. 
(xc) For the ſouthern department. Gazette, Ne 9528, 9530. 


| — Claudius Amyand, elg;. gel Henry Digby, eſq; were ap- 


inted bis under ſecretaries. 
(x) On the 22d of November. ' Ganette, N- 95 30— 
was 
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exchequer; in the room of the right honourable 
Henry Legge, eſquire. The ſame day William 
viſcount Barrington, was made ſecretary at war, 
in the room of Mr Fox; and Sir Thomas Robin- 
ſon, knight of the Bath, had the office of keeper 
of the great wardrobe, in the room of lord Bar- 
rington. But a greater blow was to be given to 
the anti- continental party, to convince, thoſe in- 
ſular devoted men that it was ſtil] dangerous to op- 
poſe the miniſterial intereſt. Accordingly, the 
earl of Darlington, and lord Dupplin, were made 
(0) joint paymaſters of his majeſty's forces, in the 
room of (z) William Pitt, eſquire. Percy Wynd- 


(y) On the 16th of December. It was called “ the office of 
* receiver and paymaſier general of all his majeſty's guards, gar- 
* riſons, and Jand-forces, (thoſe employed, or to be employed, 
% by his maj-ſty, for his ſervice in Ireland, his marine regi- 
« ments, and ſuch regiments of forces, as were or ſhould be un- 
« the care and direction of the admiralty always excepted ;) 
« and alſo the office of paymaſier of all the manies for the mainte- 
1 nance of the diſabled and ſuperannuated non · commiſſion officers 
1 and ſoldiers belonging to his majeſty's royat hoſpital near Chel- 
&« ſea,” Gazette, N* 9537. | 6 

(z) This gentleman had held that employment ever ſince the 
revolution of the miniſtry in February, 1746, when he was alſo 
admitted a privy councellor. Henry Fox, eſquire, was, at the 
ſame time, appointed ſecretary at war. Hiſlory of the late War, 
vol. iv. p. 247,— Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Fox, came into- the mi- 
niſtry together; they concurred with it, till they were able to 
ſhake of the yoke ; though a ſhameful want of talents in our 
late prime miniſters was the general complaint of the nation.“ 
Mr. Pitt was conſidered as another Tally for eloquence, and 
another Ariſtides for patriotiſm. His intereſt and popularity were 
great. On the 16th of November, 1754, he married lady Ra- 
chel Grenville, ſiſter to Richard Grenville, earl Temple, and 


viſcount Cobham, who was created ſuch in 1749. George Gren- 


ville, and Henry e eſquires, were lords of the admiralty 
when Mr. Piu and Mr. Fox came into the miniſterial coalition in 
1746. Mr. Grenville was brother to earl Temple, and Mr. 
Legge was brother to the earl of Dartmouth: both joined in the 
patriot views of Mr. Pitt, and oppoſed the new a 
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ham O'Brian, eſquire, and Henry Furneſe, ef- 
quire, ſucceeded thoſe two lords at the treaſury 
board. The duke of Leeds was made cofferer of 
the houſhold, in the room of Sir George Lyttle- 
ton ; and the earl of Sandwich ſucceeded his grace 
as. chief juſtice in Eyre of his majeſty's foreſts ſouth 
of Trent. The earl of Hilſborough was ap- 
inted treaſurer of the chamber, in the room of 
Richard Arundel, eſquire; lord Sandys, and Well- 
bore Ellis, eſquire, were made joint vice-treaſurers 


of Ireland, in the room of the late Sir William 


Yonge, together with the earl of Cholmondeley, 
the other joint vice-treaſurer (a). Granville, earl 
Gower, was ſworn of the privy council, and made 
keeper of the privy ſeal; and lord Bateman, and 
Richard Edgecuinbe, eſquite, were appointed lords 
of the admiralty, in the room of Wellbore Ellis, 
and Charles Townſhend, eſquires. Some other 
alterations (5) were made; and thoſe were ac- 


Mr. Fox had alſo his ſhare of popularity and intereſt: in 1733, 


he and Mr Bateman, were made receivers general of the revenues 
in South Wales: in 1737, he was made ſurveyor general of the 
works: in 1743, he was made a lord of the treaſury; and, in 
1746, he ſucceeded Sir William Yonge, as ſecretary of war. He 
was firſt married, in 1733, to Miſs Dives, maid of — to 
the late queen Caroline; ard, on the ſeventh of May, 1744. he 
married the lady Caroline Lenox, daughter of the late duke of 
Richmond. His brother was Stephen Fox, eſquire, member for 


Shaſteſbury, in 1736, when he married Miſs Horner, daughter 


of Thomas Horner, efquire, knight of the ſhire for Somerſet: but, 
in June, 1756, he was created earl of Ilcheſier, to him and his 
heirs male; and, in default of ſuch iſſue, to his brother the Tiga 
honourable Henry Fox, and his heirs male. 

Fs. On the 2oth of December. Gazette Ne 95 38, 95 39. 


955 John Talbot, Soames Jenyns, and Richard Righy, W 
were made commiſſioners for trade and plantations, in the room 
of John Pitt, James Grenville, and Richard Fdgecumbe eſquires. 
The honourable Alexander Hume Campbell, was made lord re- 


giller of Scotland; and lord viſcount Stormont was appointed | 


am- 
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campanied by a grand military promotion. His 
royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland was cap- 
tain- general of the forces in Great Britain; undet 
whom were Sir John Ligonier, gerieral of hotſe; 
with the lieutenant-generals, Henry Hawley, lord 
Tyrawley, John Campbell, the duke of Marlbo- 
reugh, and Sir John Mordaunt; and the major-ge- 
nerals, James Stuart, earl of Loudon, earl of Pan- 
mure, lord George Sackville, and the earl of An- 
cram. The duke of Marlborough was appointed 
to the long vacant office of maſter general (c) of 
the ordnance : and, as ten new regiments of foot 
were to be raiſed, other military promotions (4) 
When the miniſterial orb was filled, the parlia- 
mentary buſineſs was advanced; and, as a war 
Teemed, more unavoidable, the commons were 
doubly liberal. They granted 7, 22951 17 pounds, 


amba ſſador to the king of Poland. The former was brother to the 
earl of Marchmont; and the latter, brother to Mr. Murray, the 
attorney-general, who was afterwards made lord chief juſtice-of 
the king's bench, and lord Mansfield. #bid,, '-. : 25 
by On the 23d of December. Gazette, P 
(4) James Abercrombie, Robert Napier, Hedworth Eambton; 
William Whitmore, John Campbell, Charles Perty, eſquires; 
lord Charles Manners; John Arabin, Robert Anſtruther, and 
Charles Montague, efquires.7 were appointed colonels of theſe 
regiments. © Garette, Ne 9540. —— Thomas Dunbar, elquire, 


was made lieutenant governor of Gibraltar.” Lieutenant: gene: 


Fowke had the regiment late Braddock's ; and Fowke's regiment g 
was given to John Fitzwilliam, eſquire; Robert Elliſon, elquires 


had the regiment late Halkett's ; and Daniel Webb. efquire, had 
Dunbar's: O'Brian Dilkes, eſquire, was made a major genera!; 
and John Campbell, efquire, ſon of general Campbell, was made 
aid de camp to the king, and to take rank as colonel of fort: 
Gazztte Ne 9530. Cerler Laurence, eſquite, liemenant ga: 
ver nor of Nova. Scotia, was made captain-general, and governor 
1p Chief of that Province, in the room of Perzgrine Thomas Ho ſan, 
Eſquire, who reſigned ; and Robert Monckton, eſqgire, ſucceeded 


Mr Laurence, as lieutenant governor, Gazette; N* 95s. 
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and provided 7,427,261 pounds. The committee 
of ſupply was reſolved on the 21ſt of November, 
and continued till the 14th of May. Of the above 
ſum, 3, 319, 21 pounds was for the navy; 
2,026,772 pounds, for the army; 468,945 pounds, 
for continental connections; and 1,000,000 
pounds on a vote of credit. There were 50,000 
ſeamen and marines to be employed, for 'which 
there was a grant of 2, 600,000 pounds; and 
930,603 pounds, for maintaining 34, 263 men fot 
uards and garriſons; 298, 534 pounds, for the 
| es and garriſons in the plantations, Minorca, 
and Gibraltar ; 91,919 pounds, for ten 'regiments 
of foot, and. 49,628 pounds, for eleven troops of 
light dragoons; 81, 178 pounds, for a regiment of 
foot to be raiſed in North America; and 79, 915 
ounds, for ſix regiments of foot from Ireland, 
to ſerve in North America and the Eaſt Indies: 
with 115,000 pounds, to the provinces of New 
England, New York, and the Jerſeys, as a re- 
ward for their paſt ſervices. - The particulars of the 
continental connexions were 100,000 pounds ſub- 
ſidy to Ruſſia; 54,145 pounds to Heſſe-Caffel ; 
and 10,000 pounds, to Bavaria; beſides 163, 357 
pounds, for 6554 foot, with the general officers, 
and train of artillery, of the Heſſian troops, from 
the 23d of February, 1756, to the 24th of Decem- 
ber following, together with the ſubſidy, purſuant 
to treaty 3 121,447 pounds, for 8605 foot, &c. of 
the Hanover troops, from the 11th of May 1756, 
to the 24th of December following; and 20,000 
pounds, for making .good his majeſty's engage- 
ments with the king of Pruſſia. -The 1,000,000 
pounds, granted on a vote of credit, was for ſuch 
meaſures ag, might be neceſſary for defeating the 
enemy's defigns, and as the exigency of affairs 
might require, Among the grants, there _ 
alſo 
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alſo 20000 pounds, for building the hoſpital ar. 
Haſler, near Goſport; and 10,000 pounds for 
widening the ſtreets from Charing-Croſs to Weſt- 
minſter hall; 33,32 pounds for ſupporting the 
colony of Nova Scotia for 1756, and 3,357 pounds 
for Georgia; 10, oo pounds to the African com- 
pany, and 10, oo0 pounds td the Foundling hoſ- 
pital (el. But the gratitude and'gentrofity of the 
nation was more particularly ſeen in one grant of 
5000 pounds to Sir William Johnſon, as a reward 
for his ſervices; and in another of 3000 pounds, 
for a monument to be erected to the memory of the 
gallant captain James Cornwall, who-gloriouſly: 
periſhed; like a true Britiſn hero, on board his 
majeſty's ſhip the Marlborough, in the engage- 
ment with the French and Spaniſh fleets off Toulon, 
on the 11th of February, 1744. This brave com- 
mander (J) nobly aſſiſted the greatly injured. admi- 
ral Matthews; and “ his monument was erected in 
«© Weftminſter-abbey, at the public expence, in 
e confequence of a vote of the houſe of commons; 
« who addreſſed his majeſty for that purpoſe.” 


(e) Only 4,951,022 pounds were granted when the war broke 
out in 1941. Detection of the Parliaments, vol. ii. p. 688. And 
only 7,063,251 pounds were granted in 1746, when there was a 
revolution in the miniſtry, and the nation was involved in the 
midſt of a general and expenſive war,  Hiftory of the Mar, vol, iv. 

An ai en 
= ( 7 ) He was the third ſon of Henry Cornwall, eſquire, of Brad- 
wardine caſtle, in the county of Hereford, a deſcendant of the 
ancient family of the Plantagenets: he died in the 45th year of 
his age; and his country paid this honour to his memory, to 
ſhew the world that, as he had ated upon the heroic principles of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, they knew how to acknowledge 
his worth with a ſpirit equal to what is to be found in the.brighteſ 
pages of antiquity, He was the only commander that fell thus 
diſtinguiſhed in the laſt war: but, in the, preſent war, we ſhall 
find the ſame honours paid to the memory of general Wolfe, who 
periſhed. alike in the cauſe of his king and country, and in the 
arms of victory. Hiſtory of the War, vol. ii. p. 493. Epitaph on 
captain Cornwwall's monument. 6 

The 
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(s) The land tax was to produce 2.037, 893 pounds; and 4 
bill was brought in and paſſed, with a clauſe of credit for borrow- 
ing 2,000;000 pounds upon this fund at three per cent. 1,500,006 
pounds was to be raiſed by annuities at three pounds ten ſhillings 
per cent. and 500,000 pounds by a lottery, attended with annu- 
ities at three per cent. charged on the ſinking fund. A new duty, 
was laid on filver plate; and an additional duty on playing at cards, 
and dice, as alſo on licences for retailing exciſeable liquors, The 
land-tax was raiſed from two to four ſhillings in the pound, as had 
been done in 1741. Hiſtory of our national Debts, &c. part IV. p. ioo. 

(3) When the war broke out with France in 1701, it was ju- 
diciouſly obſerved . that in our ways and means of ſupplying the 
« war, we ſhould take ſome care not to entail upon the kingdom 
s too large a debt of perpetual intereſt.” AOzwerant's efſay upon 
Ways and means of ſupplying the war, p. 30. © Raiſing of money 
„ by land taxes, funds of intereſt, doubling the exciſe, laying 
„ new duties, and anticipating the old ones, may be proper ex- 
* pedients to anſwer a ſingle ard a ſhort neceſſity; but they will 
« hardly appear to be the proper ways and means to Carry on & 
« great and a long war.” ibid. p. 2. 31.—— Ss 

The lord mayor, aldermen, and commons of the city of Lon- 
don, petitioned the houſe of commons againſt the plate act, and 
expreſſed their concern, that the burthen of inland duties then 
« already impoſed on almoſt every branch of trade, however 
« chearfully borne, was ſeverely felt; and that the ſubjecting all 
« perſons whatſoever having ſilver plate in their private houſes, 
«. to the information of their ' ſervants and diſſolute perſons, and 
« bringing them under the laws of exciſe, would be inſupportable, 
*« and render the liberty and property of the ſubje& very precari- 
« ous ; and therefore prayed, that ſo much of the dill as tended to 
« levying of penalties under the power of the commiſſioners of ex- 
t cife, might rot paſs into a law.“ However, the bill was paſſed, 
under ſome modification. When the ſalt duty was impoſed, in 
1730, it was faid, © the-ſiruggle was, whether we might wer a 
- _ * ++ % Sha, 2 a a cr ret 
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The new manner of making repriſals was cen- 
ſured ; and an open war was thought more eligible 
than a middling ſtate between war and peace, If 
war was declared, privateers would be commiſ- 
fioned, and prizes lawfully made for the benefit of 
the captors; which would encourage ſeamen to 
enter voluntarily in the royal navy, and prevent 
the ſeverities that had been practiſed in impreſſing 
thoſe gallant ſet of men. 

If war was declared againſt France, it was fore- 
ſeen that her arms would be turned againſt Hano- 
ver; nor could it be denied, that the electorate 
ought to be protected by England: but a party 
was formed againſt all continental connexions, and 
for confining the war to the natural ſtrength and 
intereſt of the nation, ſo as to be proſecuted only 
by ſea and in America. As England had protected 
the houſe of Auſtria in the laſt war, it was ſaid that 
the empreſs- queen ought to protect Hanover, if 
attacked by France: but there was now a revolu- 
tion throughout the whole ſyſtem of Europe, as 
well as in the Britiſh miniſtry. | 

Charles-Francis VI. emperor of Germany (7), 
died on the gth of October, 1740, and was ſuc- 


« freed from exci/es, and the fatal influence of our officers over 
« our elections.“ But arguments, figures, facts, were all thrown 
away ; the genius of the nation forſook her charge, and the mi- 
niſter prevailed, Detection of the Parliaments, &c. vol. li. p. 448. 
The famous exci/e-/cheme in 1733 was introduced by Sir Robert 
Walpole, who was ſupported in it by Mr. Pelham, Sir Philip 
Yorke, then attorney general, and afterwards lord chancellor, 
Sir Thomas - Robinſon, and others. Be it remembered, that 
Mr. Pulteney and Sir John Barnard were with the gentlemen in 
the oppoſition, who, on that occaſion, manifeſted a ſpirit worthy 
of Engliſhmen, ibid. p. 461. Indeed the citizens of London had 
reaſon to remember the inland duty of tobacco in 1752 ; but now 
they were not accoſted with the inſolent phraſe of Hurqh beggarse 
(i) Hiltory of the War, vol. i. p. 182. SE: 
| | + | ceeced 
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ceeded in all his Auſtrian dominions by his eldef 
daughter Maria Thereſa Walpurge, who married 
Francis I. (&) duke of Lorrain on the 1ſt of Fe- 
bruary, 1736. The king of Pruſſia, on the death 
of the emperor, inſiſted on an inconteſtible right in 
the royal and electoral family of Brandenburg to 
the greateſt part of the duchy of Sileſia(/); and 
offered to aſſiſt the queen of Hungary with all 
his forces againſt all invaders, on condition of ob- 
taining the ceſſion (mn) of all Sileſia. The court of 


(4) By the treaty of Vienna in October, 1735, the emperor ob- 
tained the grand duchy of Tuſcany for this prince, on the ex- 
tinction of the houſe of Medicis ; and the duchy of Lorrain was 
given to Staniſlaus, the titular king of Poland, whoſe daughter 
Mary was married to Lewis XV. in June, 1723. He ſucceeded 
to the grand duchy of Tuſcany on the 19th July, 1737; and was 
elected emperor of Germany on the 13th September, 1745. 
Rolt's Hiftory of France, p. 305  _ | | 

By the peace in 1735, © a Poliſh king was tranſplanted to Lor- 
rain, the reigning families of the princes of Lorrain to Tuſcany, and 
the ſecond fon of the king of Spain to Naples; ſo that the French 
miniſtry might have renewed the medal of Trajan, Regna a/- 
fignata.” Voltaire s Hiſtory of the War of 1741, p. 28. 

(!) The principalities and lordſhips of Jagerndorff, Lignitz, 
Brieg, Wohlau, Beuten, Oderberg, and other territories in Sile- 
fa ; partly founded upon ancient compaRts of ſucceſſion and eo- 
fraternity, between his predeceſſors in the electoral dignity and 
the dukes of Sileſia, Lignitz, Brieg, and Wohlau, as well as upon 
other controvertible titles. Hifory of the War, vol. i. p. 192. 

The Rights of the Houſe of Brandenburg to ſeveral principalities 
in Sil:£a, publiſhed by his Pruſſian majeſty in 1740. p. 5. | 

(n] The count de Gotter and the baron de Borck, the Pruſſian 
miniſters at the court of Vienna, upon the apprehenſions of an at- 
tack on the Auſtian dominions by the electors of Saxony and Ba- 
varia, laid propoſals before her Hungarian majeſty, whereby the 
king offered“ to guarantee all her dominions; to enter into a 
« ſtrict alliance with the courts of Vienna, Ruſſia, and the Mari- 
“ time Powers; to ſupport the election of her huſband to the Im- 
«c perial dignity, and to furniſh her with two millions of florins : 

ut, for ſuch ſubſtantial purpoſes, the king expected the entire 


4 and abſolute cefſion of ALL Sileſia ; not only as hrs RICHT, but 
4% as his Xeward for the toils and hazards which he might incur 
uf . 66 in 
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Vienna looked upon this propoſition with great in- 
dignation ; and the king of Pruſſia ſuddenly in- 
vaded Sileſia in December, 1740. He was victori- 
ous ; and, by the treaty of Breſlaw (n), obtained 
almoſt all Sileſia, on charging himſelf with the 
repayment of its loans. Thus the queen of Hun- 
gary yielded up the whole province of Sileſia to the 
king of Pruſſia; a province 200 miles in extent, 


* 


1 in the career that he was entered upon, for the ſafety and glory 


* of the houſe of Auſtria.” The king ſocn afterwards declared 
he would be content with a part of Sileſia, and ſatisfy the queen 
for the loſs of it, if ſhe would contract ſuch ſtrict engagements 
as might conſiſt with their mutual intereſts, He propoſed to have 
the Lower Sileſia, and the town of Breſlaw. * 
() The Pruſſian army ſoon ſpread themſelves all over Sileſia; 
and, on 11th February, 1741, the king took Glogau by ftorm. He 
defeated marſhal Neuperg at Molwitz on the 10th of April follow- 
ing. He took Brieg the 23d, and concluded a treaty of alliance with 
France the 28th Auguſt, to which the electors of Bavaria and 
Saxony acceded ; whereby the Auſtrian dominions were to be par- 
titioned among the conquerors; and the king was to have the 
Lower Silefia, with the towns of Nieſs and Glatz. He took 
Nieſs the 20th October, and was then abſolute maſter of all Sileſia. 


Glatz and Olmutz ſurrendered the ſame winter, The eleQor of 


Bavaria was choſen emperor the 24th January, 1742. The king 


of Pruſſia obtained a victory over prince Charles of Lorrain at 


. Czaſlau on the 16th May following; and when his majeſty was 


crowned with victory, he granted the terms of peace by this 
treaty of Breſlaw, which was concluded on the 11th june, be- 
tween the king and queen, under the mediation of the earl of 
Hyndford, the Britiſh ambaſſador to his majeſty. By the 5th 
article, the queen of Hungary yielded in perpetuity, and in full 
„ ſovereignty, to the king of Pruſſia and his ſucceſſors, as well 
e the Low as the High Sileſia, except the principality of Teſ- 
chen, the city of Troppau, and the country lying between the 
«« open and the high mountains bounding upon Silefia ; as alſo 
* the lordſhip of Herrndorf, and other diſtricts which belong to 
*. Moravia, though included by the Upper Sileſia. Io like man- 
* ner the queen alſo yielded to the king the city and caſtle of 
„% Glatz, and all the county of that name And, in return, the 
king renounced all pretenſions whatſoever on the queen.“ And, 


by the 7th article, © the king charged himſelf wholly with the 


U 2 * *« repayment 
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and furniſhing 300,0007. annual revenue, only for 
his neutrality : but if the queen, in the preceding 
year, had ceded to the king the bare moiety of this 
duchy, ſhe might then have obtained his whole 
ſtrength and aſſiſtance in maintaining the pragmatic 
ſanction, and all his intereft in promoting the grand 
duke of Tuſcany to the imperial throne (o). His 


Britannic majeſty guarantied the execution of both 


the preliminary and definitive treaties ; but the king 
of Pruſſia took up (p) arms again in oppoſition to 
the queen of Hungary, who had concluded the 
treaty of Worms (q) with the king of Sardinia for 
continuing the war, which might have been ended 
by the negociations of peace at Hanau. 

The king of Pruſſia came into the (7) Frankfort 
alliance, which the queen of Hungary faid was 


« repayment of what was lent by the Eng/; merchants on the ſe- 
* curity of the revenues in Sileſia, by the contract of London, 
dated the 21ſt January, 1735.” This preliminary treaty was 
confirmed by the definitive treaty made at Berlin the 28th July 
following ; and a peace was concluded in September, between the 
queen and the elector of Saxony. Hiſfory of the War, vol. i. 
p. 208. 213. 215. 234. 256. 372. 405. 410. 413. 

(s) * The diſaſters of the French in Bavaria and Bohemia, cc- 
« caſioned the treaty of Breſaw; by which they loſt the alliance 
of Pruſſia and Saxony. Yaltaire's Hiſtory of the War, &c. p. 60. 

(p) Lord Carteret would have put an end to the war by making 
a treaty at Hanau in 1743, which was rejected in England; and 


on the rejection of this treaty, the king of Pruſſia founded his 


Juſtification of breaking his neutrality. Hiſtory of the War, 
vol. ii. p. 377. 392. 

The treaty of Worms was made the ad September, 1743. 
and was intitled, A definitive treaty of peace, union, friend- 
« ſhip, and mutual defence, between the crowns of Great Britain, 
«© Hungary, and Sardinia,” It confiſted of 17 articles, and was 

uliarly calculated for the tranquillity and preſervation of the ba- 

ce of power in Italy. 
( This was a treaty of union, concluded at Frankfort the 11th 
May, 1744, between the emperor, the king of Pruſſia, the elector 
Palatine, and the landgrave of Heſſe, for ſupporting the imperial 


dignity. Hiftory of the War, vol. iii. p. 201. 
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formed to ſtrip her of Bohemia: but this treaty 
was only an artifice of France, to withdraw the 
war from her own territories ; and, by ſetting Ger- 
mans to ſhed the blood of Germans, to involve the 
whole empire in all the calamities of war. The 
king took up arms at this time in quality of an 
auxiliary () to the emperor ;z he demanded (2) no- 
thing for himſelf; and promiſed to pay, to the 
„ very laſt farthing, the debts (2) of Sileſia, which 
** he had taken upon him by the treaty of Breſlaw.“ 
The king invaded Bohemia in Auguſt, 1744 (w), 
and the queen declared her intention of recognizing 
(x) Sileſia; but the emperor Charles VII, died on 
the gth of January, 1745, and his ſon, the young 


%) Manifef/o publiſhed 12th July, 1744. — The king therein 
declared, that the moderate terms offered by the emperor at 
Hanau were rejected at London and Vienna; that the queen 
« undertook to ſtrip the principal members of the empire of 
their rights; but zhat the race of thoſe ancient Germans, who, 
« for ſo many ages, defended their country, and their liberties, 
« againſt all the power of the Romans, ſtill ſubſiſted, and would 
« continue to defend them, with the ſame zeal, againſt thoſe 
* who preſumed to attack them.“ h 

() His intention was not to break through the peace of 
% Breſlaw, or to enter into a direct war with the queen of Hun- 
gary. Reſcript of M. d' Andrie at London, 1ſt Aug. 1744. 


(w) He beſieged Prague in September, and took it in five 
days. This obliged prince Charles of Lorrain to return from the 
Rhine, and guard Bohemia. The king took Tabor, Budweis, 
and Frauenberg before the Auſtrian and Saxon armies united their 
force; but they ſoon obliged the king to retire into Silefia, where 


they followed him, who drove them back into Bohemia. Hz/ory 


of the War, vol. iii. p. 229. 264. | | 

In 1745, the Auſtrians and Saxons invaded Silefia ; but the 
king obtained a glorious victory over prince Charles of Lorrain 
and the duke of Saxe Weiſſenfels at Friedberg in Sileſia, on the 
4th June; and on the 19th September he defeated them again at 
2 in Bohemia. Hiftary of the War, vol. iii. p. 589. 
04 
) Maniſeſto ſigned by her the 1ſt December, 1744. 

U 3 1-2 _—_ 
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elector of Bavaria, concluded a treaty of (y) peace 
with the queen of Hungary. The grand duke of 
Tuſcany was elected emperor (z); the Heſſians re- 
turned into Britiſh pay; and the king of Pruſſia, 
after being victorious over prince Charles of Lor- 
rain, concluded a (a) convention with his Britannic 
majeſty for reſtoring the tranquillity of Germany. 
The queen of Hungary and the elector of Saxony 
were not inclined to accede to this treaty ; and the 
king of Pruſſia declared war againſt the elector, for 
his deſign of getting (4) part of Sileſia from his 
majeſty. The king (c) invaded Saxony, which 
compelled the queen of Hungary and the elector to 
comply with the (4) convention of Hanover, All 
matters were adjuſted under the mediation of his 
Britannic majeſty, and the (e) treaties were ſigned 
at Dreſden on the 14th of December, whereby 


(5) On the 22d April, 1745. Hiſtory of the War, vol. ii. 
538. ä | 
(z) His Britannic majeſty had ſecured the eleQor of Saxony by 
the treaty of Warſaw, and gained the majority in the electoral 
college in favour of the houſe of Auſtria ; but the king of Pruſſia 
and the elector Palatine proteſted againſt the election. 561d, 


p- 548. 

8 It was ſigned at Hanover the 26th Auguſt, 1745. By 
this treaty the king of Pruſſia was to keep Sileſia as it was ceded 
to him by the treaty of Bteſlaw, ibid. p. 599. 

(5) „The queen was to cede to the elector her right and claims 
“to the principalities of Glogau, Jauer, Wohlau, and the 
4e trading towns in the mountains of Sileſia.” The Praſtan de- 
claration of war againſt Saxony, publiſhed the zoth Augult, 


565 On the 2oth Noyember he took Gorlitz and Leipſic. The 
elector fled from Dreſden, and the Pruſſians defeated the Saxons 
before that capital, which ſubmitted to the king. | | 
(4) The king declared, ** that he would ſooner periſh himſelf, 
te and all his army, than to relax upon the leaſt particle of that 
© convention.” | 
(e) The one was between the king of Pruſſia, the emperor, and 
the empreſs queen; and the other between the king and the 
tlector of Saxony. „C 
| Sileſia 
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Sileſia was confirmed to the king, and peace 
reſtored to Germany. His Pruſſian majeſty was 
ſaluted by the title of Frederic the Great (f): and ĩt 
was agreed by the 20th article of the preliminary 
treaty of peace, ſigned at Aix-la-Chapelle the 19th 
of April, 1748, that the duchy of Sileſia, and 
< the county of Glatz, ſhould be guarantied to 


„ him by all the contracting parties.” The em- 


preſs-queen was: unwilling to accede to theſe preli- 
minaries on this account: but by the 22d article 
of the general and definitive treaty of peace ſigned 
the 7th of October following, © the duchy of Sile- 
« ſia, and the county of Glatz, ſuch as his Pruſſian 
©< majeſty poſſeſſed at that day, were guarantied to 


'* him by all the powers, parties, and contraCtors. 


* of the preſent treaty.” 


His Pruſſian majeſty was to pay the Sileſia 
loan (g); but he ſtopped payment to the Britiſh 
merchants on account of ſome Pruſſian ſhips, which 
were taken during the war, and condemned by the 
Britiſh court of admiralty. His Britannic majeſty 
referred the matter to ſome of his ableſt lawyers ( 


(f) Hiftory of the War, v. iii. p. 611. “ He is a king, a 
* legiſlator, a miniſter, and a general. He has gained five bat- 
tles, and in the midſt of victory has given peace.” Voltaire“ 
fel pieces, . 208. geen . 
( This loan was 2 50, ooo pounds, lent by ſome Britiſh mer- 
chants to the emperor Charles VI. in 1734, at 7 per cent. ſecured 
on the filver mines of Silefia.—** His Pruſſian majeſty engaged to 
« the empreſs- queen, to take upon himſelf the payment of the ſums 
t afligned upon Sileſia, and of which the reimburſement was an ex- 
« preſs article in the treaty, by which the ceſſion of that dachy was 
* made.” The duke of Newcaftle's letter to M. Michel, the Pruſ- 
fian ſecretary of the embaſſy at London, 8th February, 1753. 

) Sir George Lee, judge of the prerogative court à doctor 
Paul, advocate general ; Sir Dudley Rider and Mr. Murray, his 
majeſty's attorney and ſollicitor general. STE. 4 | 


LE Yr tations”, | 
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and civilians, whoſe report juſtified (i) the admi- 
ralty ſentence ; and the king of Pruſſia diſcharged 
the ſums due on the Sileſia loan, which amounted 
to 62,000 pounds. 3 n 

Ever ſince the concluſion of the peace of Dreſ- 
den, the court of Vienna induſtriouſly employed 
Itſelf in finding out means to invalidate or break it. 
To this end; her meaſures, as well ſecret as 
avowed, had been directed (4). His Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty was apprized of theſe proceedings by authen- 
tic pieces, of which he farther thought it incum- 
bent upon him to procure the originals, that he 
might put it out of the power of his enemies to 
deny the real exiſtence and truth of them (1). But 
to come at the ſource of the vaſt plans upon which 
the courts of Vienna and Saxony were employed 
againſt his Pruſſian majeſty ever ſince the peace of 
Dreſden, we muſt go back as far as the war which 
preceded this peace. . 

The fond hopes conceived by thoſe two allied 
courts, upon the ſucceſs of the campaign in 1744, 


(i) They reported the 18th January, 1753, © that ſums due 
© to the Britiſh ſubjects by the empreſs-queen, and aſſigned by 
her upon Sileſia, of which ſums his Pruſſian majeſty took upon 
"06 himſelf the payment, both by the treaty of Breſlau and by that 

* of Dreſden, in conſideration of the ceſſion of that country, and 
* which, by virtue of that very cefſion, ought to have been fully and 
abſolutely diſcharged in the year 1745, that is to ſay, one year 
before any of the facts complained of did happen, could not, 
either in juſtice or reafon, or according to what is the conſtant 
practice between all the moſt reſpectable powers, be ſeized or 
« ſtopt by way of reprizals.” | | | 
(4) © A declaratiomof the woTryEs which obliged his ma- 


Cx 


= 
* 


« jeſty the king of Pruſſia, to prevent the deſigns of the court of 
% Vienna. | | PIP: 

(1) © Memorial, ſetting forth the conduct of the courts of 
« Vienna and Saxony towards - the king of Pruſſia, and their dan- 
gerous defigns againſt him.” The four pieces, containing a 
« full vindication of his Pruffian majeſty's conduct in the preſent 
« junQure,” p. 29. Publiſhed at London in 1756. | 
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gave occaſion to a treaty of eventual partition, 


which they concluded at Leipfic, the x8th of May, 


1745. By that treaty the court of Vienna was to 
have the duchy of Sileſia and the county of Glatz; 
and the king of Poland, elector of Saxony, was 
to have the duchies of Magdeburg and Croſſen, 
the circles of Zuillichow and Swibus, together 
with the Pruſſian part of Luſatia, or only part of 
thoſe provinces, in proportion to their conqueſts (m). 
The peace of Dreſdey was ſigned the 25th of De- 
cember, 1745, when there was no farther room for 
a treaty of ſo extraordinary a nature, as that of an 
eventual partition, regarding a power with whom 
the two contracting parties lived in peace ; and yet 
the court of Vienna made no ſcruple to propoſe ta 
the court of Saxony a new treaty of alliance, in 
which they ſhould alſo renew the treaty of eventual 
partition (2). The court of Saxony thought it ne- 
ceſſary, in the firſt place, to give a greater conſi- 
ſtency to their plan, by grounding it upon an alliance 
between the courts of Peterſburg and Vienna. 
Theſe two powers, in fact, concluded a defenſive 
alliance (o) at Peterſburg, on the 22d of May, 
1746. Ir was eaſy to perceive that the body, or 


(nr) This treaty is ſet forth in the gieces ju/ificatives, or do- 
cuments,. annexed to the Pruſſian memorial in the four pieces, &c. 
Ne IV. p. 54. The preamble declared, „that experience hav- 
* ing but too well ſhewn how far the king of Pruſſia carried his 
* eyil intentions, in order to diſturb the repoſe of his neighbours ; 
it was agreed between the queen of Hungary and elector of 
* Saxony, that this formidable neighbour ſhould be reduced 
within narrow bounds, and that neither of them ſhould lay 
« down their arms, till, beſides the conqueſt of all Sileſia and the 
county of Glatz, the king of Pruſſia be farther reduced.” 

() This was proved by the very draught of it, which was 
then delivered at Dreſden, ibid. p. 29. FER 

e) This appeared by the inſtrument of it, which was made 


ublick, ibid. 29. 56. 
K oſtenſible 
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oſtenſible part of this treaty, was drawn up entirely 
with a view to conceal the ſix ſecret articles from the 
knowledge of the world; the fourth of which was 
levelled ſingly againſt his Pruſſian majeſty. In this 
article the empreſs- queen of Hungary and Bohemia 
ſet out with a proteſtation, that ſhe would religi- 
ouſly obſerve the treaty of Dreſden; but ſhe ex- 
plained her real way of thinking upon this point a 
little lower in the following manner: If the 
king of Pruſſia ſhould be the firſt to depart from 
« this peace, by attacking either her majeſty the 
** empreſs-queen of Hungary, or the empreſs of 
* Rufſia, or even the republic of Poland; in all 
* which caſes, the rights of the empreſs-queen to 
4 Sileſia, and the county of Glatz, would again 
** take place, and recover their full effect thet two 
contracting parties ſhould mutually aſſiſt each 
* other with a body of 60,000 men, to recover 
<« Sileſia.” 

Theſe were the titles which the court of Vienna 
propoſed to avail itſelf of for the recovery of Si- 
leſia. Every war that could ariſe between the 
king and Ruſſia, or Poland, was to be looked upon 
i as a manifeſt infraction of the peace of Dreſden, 
4 and a revival of the rights of the houſe Auſtria to 
Sileſia; though neither Ruſſia nor Poland were at 
; all concerned in the treaty of Dreſden; and though 
the latter, with whom the king had otherwiſe the 
ſatisfaction to live in-the moſt intimate friendſhip, 
was not even in alliance with the court of Vi- 
q | enna ( P). 

i According to the principles of the law of na- 
ture, received among all civilized nations, the moſt 
the court of Vienna could be authoriſed to do in 
ſuch caſes, would be to ſend thoſe ſuccours to her 


A 


| 
| ö > (2) liid. p. 29. | 
4 | allies, 
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Allies, which were due to them by alliances, with» 
out her having the leaſt pretence, on that account, 
to free herſelf from the particular engagements 
which ſubſiſted between her and the king. It was 
therefore left to the judgment of the impartial 
world, whether in the fourth ſecret article of the 
treaty of Peterſburg, the contracting powers had 
kept within the bounds of a defenſive alliance; or 
whether that article did not rather contain a plan of 
an offenſive alliance, tending to wreſt Sileſia from 
the (4) king. It was obvious, that by this article, 
the court of Vienna had prepared three pretences 
for the recovery of Sileſia ; and, by comparing it 
with her conduct from that time, it was very viſi- 
ble that ſhe thought to attain her end, either by 
provoking the king to commence a war againſt her, 
or by kindling one againſt his majeſty and Ruſſia, 
or Poland, by her ſecret intrigues and 8 
tions. 

It was no wonder chen that the treaty of Peterſ- 
burg had been the hinge upon which all the Au- 
ftrian politics were turned from the peace of Dreſ- 
den; and that the negociations of the court of Vi- 
enna had been principally directed to ſtrengthen 
this alliance by the acceſſion of other powers. The 
court of Saxony was the firſt that was invited to this 
acceſſion in 1747. They eagerly accepted the in- 
vitation as ſoon as made; furniſhed their (r) mini- 
| ſters at Peterſburg with the neceſſary full powers 
for that purpoſe and ordered them to declare that 
their court was not only ready to accede to the 
treaty itſelf, but alſo to the ſecret article againſt 
Pruſſia, and to join in the arrangements made by 
the two courts, provided meaſures were better taken 


(4 7 Ibid. p 
7 5 The count * Vicedom, and the fieur Pezold. 
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than before, as well for the ſecurity and defence of 
Saxony, as for its indemnification and recompence 
in proportion to the efforts and progreſs which 
ſhould be made. In regard to the laſt point, the 
court of Saxony declared, that if upon any freſh 


attack from the king of Pruſſia, the empreſs- 


« queen ſhould, by their aſſiſtance, happen not 
ce only to reconquer Sileſia and the county of Glatz, 
% but alſo to reduce him within narrower bounds ; 
* the king of Poland, as elector of Saxony, would 
* ſtand to the partition ſtipulated between his Po- 
* liſh majeſty and the empreſs-queen by the con- 
vention of 1745.” Count Lofs (q) was charged 
at the ſame time to open a private negociation, for 
ſettling an eventual partition of the conqueſts which 
ſhould be made on Pruſſia, by laying down, as the 
baſis of it, the partition treaty of 1743 (0. 

The court of Saxony was invited atreſh to ac- 
cede to the treaty of Peterſburg in 1751, when it 
declared its readineſs, in a memorial delivered to 
the Ruſſian miniſter (2) at Dreſden, and even ſent 
full powers with other neceſſary papers for that 
purpoſe, to their miniſter (ww) at Peterſburg. But 
the Saxon court at the ſame time required, that the 
king of England, as elector of Hanover, ſhould 
previouſly accede to the ſecret articles of the treaty 
of Peterſburg; and as his Britannic majeſty never 
would be concerned in this myſtery of iniquity (x), 


(+ ) The Saxon miniſter at Vienna. 

. The particulars of all this were proved, and are to be ſeen 
in the documents, by the inſtruct ions given to the Saxon miniiters 
at Peterſburg the 23 May, 1747; by the memorial which thoſe 
miniſters delivered accordingly to the Ruſſian miniſtry, the 25th 
September, 1747 ; and by the inſtructions given to count Loſs at 
Vienna, the 2 1ſt December, 1747. See the documents, Ne III. 
IV. V. p. 31, 59, 63, 66 | 

(u) Count Kayſerling. 

(w) The ſieur Funck. 

(x) Pruſſian memorial, p. 34. 

count 
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count (5) Bruhl found himſelf obliged to wait the 
iſſue of the project which had been formed, to 
make another alliance of ſo innocent a nature as to 
be producible (z). 28 
The courts of Vienna and Saxony thought it 
neceſſary to put on theſe external appearances of 
moderation, that they might not wound the deli- 
cacy of ſuch of their allies as were ſtaggered at the 
ſecret views of the alliance of Peterſburg: but they 
never loſt ſight of their darling plan, to divide the 
ſpoils of the king of Pruſſia beforehand, in keep- 
ing conſtantly to the fourth article of the treaty (a). 
But to ſer the ſyſtem of the court of Saxony in its 
full light concerning this acceſſion, it is only ne- 


) The Saxon prime miniſter, | 
(z) This appears in a letter from count Bruhl to the ſieur 
Funck, of the 22d May, 1753. See the four pieces, Ic. Ne IV. 


P. 34 : 

(a) This appears clearly by a letter of the 28th February, 
1753, from count Fleming, the Saxon miniſter at Vienna, in 
which he gives cunt Bruhl an account; “ that count Uhlefeld, 
*« one of the chief miniſters at Vienna, had charged him to re- 
« preſent again to his court, that they could not take too ſecure 
« meaſures againſt the ambitious views of the king of Pruflia ; 
* and that Saxony more eſpecially, as being the moſt expoſed, 
could not be too cautious in guarding againſt them. That it 
« was of the higheſt importance to ſtrengthen their old engage- 
« ments, upon the footing propoſed by the late count Harrach in 
% 1745 3 and that this might be done upon occaſion of the acceſ- 
& fjon to the treaty of Peterſburg.” Count Bruhl, in his anſwer to 
this diſpatch of the 8th May, 1753, ſaid, that his Poliſh ma- 
« jeſty was not diſinclined to treat afterwards, in the utmoſt ſe- 
* crecy, with the court of Vienna abdut ſuccours, by private and 
* confidential declarations, relative to the fourth ſecret article of 
* the treaty of Peterſburg, upon reaſonable conditions and advan- 
tages, which ought to be granted him in this caſe.” It is my 
* previous opinion, adds he, that what was promiſed us by the 
* empreſs-queen's declaration of the 13th May, 174;, may ferve 
« as a baſis.“ This was the treaty of partition; the Auſtrian copy 
bearing date the 3d May, and the Saxon copy the 18th. © The 
* four pieces, &c. N* IV. p. 34, 72, 73. | 


ceſſary 
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ceſſary to quote the very words of a diſpatch from 
count Fleming to count Bruhl, of the 16th of 
June, 1956, in which the former expreſſed himſelf 
very naturally, in ſaying, your excellency knows 
© the great objections which the court of Peters- 
burg made to us in the laſt war, when we reclaimed 
& the caſus federis; and your excellency will alſo 
remember the anſwer which their miniſters gave 
c us, when we were preſſed to accede to the treaty 
& of Peterſburg of 1746, and we ſhewed our 
* willingneſs to do it, upon condition that we 
* ſhould not appear upon the ſtage, until after 
« the king of Pruſſia ſhould be attacked, and his 
* forces divided; that we might not, from the 
« ſituation of our country, hazard our falling the 
& firſt ſacrifice.” 48 

The allies of Saxony at length came into this 
plan; and it is evident that the court of Dreſ- 
den, without having acceded to the treaty of Pe- 
terſburg in form, was not leſs an accomplice in 
the dangerous deſigns which the court of Vi- 
enna had grounded upon this treaty; and that, 
having been diſpenſed with by their allies from 
a formal concurrence, they only waited for that 
moment when they might, without running too 
great ariſk, concur in effect, and ſhare the ſpoils of 
her neighbour (c). In expectation of this period, the 


(e) Witneſs, among other proofs, a remarkable paſſage con · 
tained in M. Funck's diſpatch of the 17th June, 1753, wherein 
he ſent word, that, having had the queſtion put to him at Pe- 
+ terſburg, whether his court would take up arms in caſe of a war 
« with Pruſſia? And having replied, that the ſituation of Saxony 
«« did not permit it to enter the liſts until its powerful ' neighbours 
« ſhould be beat out of the field.” He was anſwered, that“ he 
« was in the right; that the Saxons ought to wait until the knight 
% was thrown out of the ſaddle.” The Pruſſian Memorial, &c. 


See the four pieces; &c. p. 36. 
| Auſtrian 


* 
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Auſtrian and Saxon miniſters laboured in concert, 
and underhand, with the more ardour; to prepare 
the means of bringing the caſe of the ſecret al- 
liance of Peterſburgh to exiſt. In this treaty it 
was laid down as a principle, that any war what- 
ever, between the king and Ruſſia, would autho- 
rize the empreſs queen to retake Sileſia ; and there 
was nothing more to be done, but to raiſe ſuch a 
war. No means were found more proper to bring 
this about, than to embroil the king irreconcileably 
with the czarina; and to irritate that princeſs, by 
all kinds of falſe infinuations, impoſtures, and the 
moſt atrocious calumnies, in laying to the charge 
of his majeſty various ſorts of deſigns (d); ſome- 
times regarding Poland; and at others concern- 
ing Sweden. By thele contrivances, they raiſed 
ſuch ideas in the mind of the empreſs of Ruſſia, 
as carried her enmity to the higheſt pitch; fo 
that at laſt, it was reſolved, in a great coun- 
cil held at Peterſburg, in October 1755, * To 
e attack the king of Pruſſia, without any further 
&« diſcuſſion, whether that prince ſhould attack 
« any of the allies of the court of Ruſſia, or one of 
the allies of that court ſhould begin with him.” 
This attack was to be in the ſummer of 1756, if 
the Ruſſians could collect good ſea-officers and 


(4) The miniſters of Vienna and Dreſden had concerted 
ſchemes for making the court of Peterſburg believe, 1ſt, That 
the king of Pruſſia had engaged in a plot for getting the empreſs 
of Ruſſia aſſaſſinated. 2. 7 hat he had offered to aſfiſt the king of 
Denmark in conquering the duchy of Holſtein, which belonged to 
the prince-royal of Ruſha. 3. That he had formed a deſign to 
ſubdue Courland, Poliſh Pruſſia, and the city of Dantzick. 4. 
That, under pretence of trade, he was ſending officers and engi- 
neers, in diſguiſe, into the Ukraine, to reconnoitre the country, 
and ſtir up a rebellion. And, g. That, in conjunction with France 
and Sweden, he was hatching vaſt projects in caſe of a vacancy of 
the Poliſh thrones, The King of Prufſia's Memorial, p. 39. 


ſeamen 
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ſeamen for their navy, as well as magazines and 
forage for their army: however, preparations were 
to be continued, under a pretence of keeping them- 
ſelves in a condition to fulfil their engagements 
contracted in the laſt ſubſidiary convention with 
England ; and when all were finiſhed, to fall ſud- 
denly upon his Pruſſian majeſty (e). 

The empreſs queen of Hungary was powerfully 
protected by the king of Great Britain, from 1740 
to 1748 (f); and the empreſs of Ruſſia was paid 
for her alliance during that time. In 1746, the 
czarina entered into a defenſive treaty (g) with the 
empreſs queen of Hungary; and, in 1747, ſhe 
concluded a treaty (5) with England and Holland, 


by 


(e) Theſe and many other facts were ſet forth in the Memorial; 
and all the fats mentioned in it were proved by the documents an- 
nexed, which conſiſted of original papers, or letters, then in the 
poſſeſſion of the king.—In March, 1758, baron Ponickau, the 
Saxon miniſter at the diet of the empire, communicated ſome long 
depoſitions, from which it appeared, how the king of Pruſſia ob- 
tained a knowledge of all the ſecret tranſactions of the Saxon 
court, ever ſince the beginning of the year 1753, by means of 
one Frederick William Menzel, who was a clerk of the cabinet to 
his Poliſh majeſty, and whoſe treachery was not diſcovered till 
September, 1757, when he, and his brother-in-law, by whom he 
kept a correſpondence with the Pruſſian miniſters, were taken into 
cuſtody, and both confeſſed their crime. Whereupon it may be 
obſerved, that this authenticated all the ſecret ſtate papers which 
have been communicated to the public by his Pruſſian majeſty. 

(F) The court of Vienna received 2, 433, ooo l. and the court 
of Peterſburg 208,000 1. from the court of London, during that 
war. 
(gs) Hiſtory of the War, vol. iv. p. 267.— The czarina was 
willing to ſend 30,000 men to the affiltance of the allies ; which 
was a meaſure formerly recommended by earl Granville ; and, 
though then rejected by a prevalent party in the Britiſh cabinet, 
was afterwards adopted. ibid. p. 401. 

(hb) She was to be paid 100,0001. and the Dutch contributed 
a fourth part of that ſum.— ** But that this meaſure was indeed 
calculated to be a meaſure of amuſement, and not of ſervice, 
Was 


\ 
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by which ſhe was to hold 30, ooo men, and 40 0 
50 gallies, in readineſs to be employed in the ſer- 
vice of the allies, upon the firſt requiſition. The 
court of Ruſſia has been already under the obli- 
gation of very cloſe engagements, both to the courts 
of London and Vienna; to the former by the trea- 
ty of 1742, and to the latter by that of 1745: and 
what, perhaps, would have weighed more with any 
court, had an intereſt of her own to ſerve, by ena- 
bling the allies to continue the war, till they might 
have it in their power to preſcribe the peace (i). 
His Pruſſian majeſty had his eyes always fixed on 
the motions of the Ruſſians; and the czarina had 
found out a pretence to excuſe herſelf from acting 
on his behalf, as a guarantee of Sileſia; upon which 
he withdrew, and ſhe expreſsly relinquiſhed, the offer 
he had made of accepting her mediation (&#). The 


Ruſſian troops were to march to n (1), 
in 1748: but they were of no farther ſervice to their 


&* was ſelf. evident; for no requiſition was made of theſe troops, 
nor any conditions ſettled for their being actually employed, tiff 
* the 19th of November, 1747 ; which is ſo much the more ex- 
« traordinary, and remarkable, becauſe count Bentinck was ſent 
* to preſs that meaſure, in September: Thus it was contrived, 
that the magnificent retaining fee of 100,0001. ſhould produce 
* no one favourable conſequence that year, to thoſe who gave it: 
and it is eaſy to prove, that all imaginable care was taken, 
through the whole courſe of the proceeding, with regard to 
* the next, to render it as burthenſome as poſſible on the one 
* hand, and as little uſeful as poſſible on the other.” Camus of - 

the two Brothers, p. 66. 7... ne ns 
(i Did. p. 68. 75. | | 
(% Second Series of Fas, &c. p. 41. OL 
Y Hiftory 7 National Debts and Taxes, part iv. p. 149. 
Hiſtory of the War, vol: iv. p. 538.— They advanced, under the 
command of prince Repnin, from Livonia into Germany, on their 
route towards the Netherlands: their pallage was not obſtructed 
even by the king of Pruſſia, who jt was ſuſpected had kept à nu- 
merous army on foot for that only putpoſe: but the Rufffang were 
ſtopt in Franconia, in conſequence of a convention made at che 
FP 3 uk wa - wh 2 ; - FJ congteſi 
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employers than in expediting an ignominious 


peace. | 
Whoever is tolerably read in the hiſtory of Bo. 


hemia and Sileſia, cannot be ignorant of the juſt 
pretenſions, and indiſputable rights, which the 
houſe of Brandenburg (m) has for many years 
had to the principalities and lordſhips of Jagern- 
dorff, Lignitz, Brieg, Wohlau, Beuten, Oderberg, 


congreſs at Aix: la- Chapelle, whereby it was agreed, they ſhould 
return immediately home, ibid. p. 557. 559. They marched 
700 miles by land to come into Germany, and loft ſome thouſands 
of their men before their return to Ruſſia, This conduct was 
cenſured; becauſe the gallies were to be kept ready for their 
paſſage by ſea; by means of which the troops might have been 
tranſported to Lubeck, or ſome other port in the Baltic, from 
whence they would have had little farther to march than the 
troops of Hanover. Conduct of the two Brothers, &c. p. 66. 
() The preſent king of Pruſſia has wrote the beſt hiſtory of his 
own houſe, and tells us, that Pruſſia is the only civilized country in 
Europe, whoſe hiſtory was wanting. I do not, ſays his majeſty, 
« rank among the number of hiſtorians, a Hartknoch, or a Puf- 
* fendorff; labourious writers, indeed, but who compiled only 
« facts, and whoſe works may be looked upon rather as hiſtorical 
4 dictionaries, than real hiſtories. Nor do I reckon a Lockhelius, 
«© who wrote a tedious chronicle, where, for the pleaſure of find- 
sing only a ſingle event of importance, we muſt be at the trouble 
« of reading an hundred tireſome pages.” His majeſty adds, that 
« az early as the reign of Frederic I. they grew ſenſible of the 
« neceſſity of having an author to digeſt the hiſtory of Branden- 
« burg and Pruſſia into a proper form. Teiſſier was invited 
« from Holland to undertake this work; but, inſtead of writing a 
« hiſtory, he wrote a panegyric.“ Having, therefore, found this 
taſk, as yet unexecuted, his majeſty ventured to undertake it 
' himſelf ; with a view of writing an uſeful work, and of preſenting 
the world with a hiſtory which was wanted. Memoirs of the 
Houſe of Brandenburg, by Frederic III. the preſent King of Pruſſia, 
Pp. 4. His majeſty dedicated this hiſtory to his brother the prince- 
royal of Pruſſia, who died in June, 1758. It was wrote in French; 
« becauſe it is the moſt poliſhed and the moſt general language 
« jn Europe; and it ſeems in ſome meaſure to be aſcertained by 
« the excellent writers in the reign of Lewis XIV. After all, it 
« is. no mare ſurpriſing that a German, in our days, ſhould write 
« in French, than it was in Cicero's time, that a Roman ſhould 
« write in Greek.” The King's preliminary Diſcourſe, p. 10. 


* 


and 
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: and ſome others of leſs conſequence; It is alſo 

known, that this illuſtrious houſe never neglected 

to aſſert its rights; but proſecuted them whenever 

there was an opportunity to'do it; The houſe of 
Auſtria acknowledged the validity of theſe rights, 

and endavoured to buy them off: but the princes of 
the houſe of Brandenburg would never agree to 

have them alienated; They feared they ſhould be 

reſponſible to their poſterity, if they ſold the right 
of inheritance they had acquired to the duchies, 
principalities, and lordſhips which they lawfully 
poſſeſſed : beſides, they could not alienate them, 

without forſaking their natural ſubjects, and vio- 
lating many engagements. But as time occaſions 
revolutions, even in the moſt powerful ſtates, there 
happened one in 1740, favourable to the houſe 
of Brandenburg, which had tried all poſſible means 
of accommodation and juſtice to obtain a redreſs, 
but in vain, on account of the great power to which 
the houſe of Auſtria was arrived, by fitting on the 
Imperial throne. The male line of that houſe, 

after attaining to the higheſt pitch of human gran- 
deur, was then extinct; and providence thereby 
opened a means to the houſe of Brandenburg to 
relieve ſubjects abandoned for ſo long a time, and 
take poſſeſſion of what unqueſtionably belonged to 
it (n). The king made a conqueſt of Sileſia; and 
it is well known how that province was confirmed 
to him by the treaties (o) of Breſlau, and Dreſden, 
in 1742, and 1745; as alſo how the houſe of Au- 
ſtria again obtained the imperial dignity. S 

| Scarce had the empire returned into the new 
houſe of Auſtria, but thoſe ambitious projects were 
renewed, which the emperor Ferdinand II. would 
have executed, had there not been a cardinal Rich- 

lieu, prime miniſter of France; and a Guſtavus 


(n) The Rights of the Houſe of Brandenburg, &c. p. 5. 


0% Yaltaire's Hiftory of the War of 1741, p. 61. 
e 


/ 
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Adolphus, king of Sweden, both of them his co- 
temporaries, to oppoſe them. In impoling ſervi- 
tude on the princes of Germany; eſtabliſhing deſ- 
potiſm in the empire; aboliſhing the proteſtant re- 
ligion, the laws, the government, and the immu- 
nities which that republic of princes and ſovereigns 
enjoy; the court of Vienna found, as obſtacles in 
their way, after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
France, guarantee of the Peace of Weſtphalia 
Pruſſia, whom all forts of motives obliged not to 
ſuffer ſuch enterprizes; and the grand ſignior, 
whoſe diverſions in Hungary might overturn the 
beſt concerted meaſures. Theſe were ſo many bul- 
warks, which it was neceſſary to undermine ſucceſ- 
fively. The court of Vienna judged it neceſſary to 
begin with Pruſſia ; becauſe, under colour of re- 
claiming a province which they had yielded up to 
the king of Pruſſia by the peace, they might divert 
the eyes of the public from thoſe more dangerous 
deſigns, which they intended to conceal (p). For 
this purpoſe the treaty of Peterſburg was con- 
cluded : but the court of Vienna, not content with 
a defenſive alliance, againſt which no objection 
could be made, laid a ſcheme to embroil the court 
of Berlin with that of Peterſburg ; and to make a 
treaty with the czarina againſt the Ottoman Porte. 
Both theſe projects fucceeded ; for the treaty againſt 
the Porte was concluded z while the Auſtrian mi- 
niſters artfully created a miſunderſtanding between 
the king of Pruſſia and the empreſs of Ruſſia; 
though, in reality, theſe two courts had no diſputes 
to diſcuſs. Pop” 8 
Reports were ſpread all over Europe, that the 
tranquillity of the north might be diſturbed: but 
the king of Pruſſia, on the 18th of March, 1749, 
wrote a letter to his Britannic majeſty, wherein he ac- 
(p.) Declaration of the Moti ves which have obliged the King of 
' Pruſſia to prevent the Deſigns of the Court of Vienna. | 
| quainted 
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quainted him, that, in his opinion, reciprocal 
& diſtruſt, and ill-grounded ſuſpicions, could only 
« gain thoſe rumours credit. He offered to join 
with the king, his uncle, to preſerve that peace (9); 


0% He alſo addreſſed his Britannic majeſty, on this occafon, 
as follows: Your majeſty's intereſt and mine are the ſame with 
regard to the tranquillity of the north. However, as the ſmalleſt 
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objects may, by encreaſing, become important, as nothing 
ought to be neglected for the maintenance of peace, and every 
thing excites the attention of thoſe who deſire to preſerve it, 
I apply to your majeſty, whom I know to be in the ſame ſen- 
timents with myſelf, to the end that, by our joint endeavours, 
we may the more effectually obtain our purpoſe, | 
<« The ſuſpicions which Sweden's neighbours entertain of her 
can reſt only on two objects. | 4 
The f-/, regards the dangerous projects which they ſeem re · 
ſolved to impute to that power againſt her neighbours. Your 
majeſty's diſcernment is too quick not to perceive the falſity of 
it at the very firſt glance, The other falls on the change of the 
preſent form of government in Sweden ; a projet which they 
attribute to the prince ſucce ſſor. I think the declaration which 
the prince and the ſenate lately made on this head to the Ruſs 
ſian court, is ſo clear, ſo poſitive, and fo prudent, that it leaves 
nothing farther to be defired by the powers who intereſt them+ 
— in maintaining the preſent government of that kings 
om.“ | Mos” Do | 

«© The defenſive alliance I have made with Sweden, to which 
France has acceded (and of which count Keyſerling, the Ruſſian 
miniſter at my court, faw the original, copies whereof I alſo 
cauſed to be communicated in due time to your majefty's mi- 
niſtry at London) does not turn upon innovations: but it does 
not. the leſs engage both France and me to maintain the ſuc- 
ceſſion eltabliſhed in Sweden, and mutually defend ourſelves 
againſt any that would attack us. Ae 

God forbid that I ſhould fuppoſe ſuch black deſigns in 
friendly powers, or dare to ſuſpe& them of ſuch dangerous 
projects. But I intreat your majeſty to join your endeavours 
with mine, in order to bring the two parties to ecclairciflements 
that may prove equally ſalutary to both. I pray you to take 
into conſideration all the points I have juſt laid before you, and 
employ your credit and good offices totally to extinguiſh a fire, 

which glows under the aſhes, and which, if it breaks out, will 
ſpread jts flames over all Europe, b : 
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but was reſolved to maintain . the ſucceſſion efta? 
bliſhed in Sweden, where his ſiſter was married 10 
the prince ſucceſſor, in 10 44 (r). 

The court of Viennt was ſo ſucceſsful in its 
views, that the Ruſſian and Pruſſian plenipoten- 
tiaries were mutually recalled; in order that, when 
fuch troubleſome inſpectors were removed, the Au- 
ſtrian miniſters might the more eaſily carry on their 
impoſitions. They armed Ruſſia, and induced 
them to make all thoſe warlike demonſtrations on 
the frontiers of Pruſſia, which were renewed every 
year, in the hopes that chance might furniſh an 
occaſion of rupture between the two powers. It 
was wiſhed for at Vienna, where they flattered them- 
ſelves, they ſhould only appear in that war as auxi- 
liaries of the empreſs of Ruſſia. The hopes of the 
Auſtrian miniſters might have been eaſily accom- 
pliſned; for there is but one ſtep from preparations 
to hoſtilities ; and war would have been kindled, if 
the king had not, by a ſteady and moderate con- 
duct, carefully avoided every occaſion which might 
embroil him with the court of Ruſſia; as ane re- 


« I am ready, and with n offer, to cancur in all the 
«« meaſures which your majeſty ſhall judge effectual for the pre- 
4e ſervation of peace; being perſuaded that his moſt chriſtian 
* majeſty, who has the peace of Europe, and the tranquillity of 
«« the north, as much at heart as we, will powerfully contribute to 
«© maintain it by qpiting YÞ efforts with ours. 

«« The opportunity that preſents itſelf to your majeſty, js one of 
«« the moſt favourable for encreaſing the glory of your reign, 
«© maintaining the happineſs of your dominions, and giving reite- 
50 rated and authentic proofs of your fincere defire to preſerve the 
te peace of Europe. 

« I am, with ſentiments of the moſt perfect regard, and ſin- 
b“ cereſt friendſhip, SIR, 

«+ Your majeſty's good brother, 
« FREDERICK. 

« At Berlin, the 18th of March, 1749, N. S.“ 


le) Hiftory of the late War, vol, iii. p. 366. | 
d- 8 . 4 J * moves 
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moves from a fire they mean to extinguiſh, all 
combuſtible matter, which ſerves only to increaſe it. 

Things were in this ſituation, when the affairs of 
America began to diſturb the tranquillity of Europe. 
A general war anſwered the purpoſe of the court of 
Vienna; as it was neceſſary that the great powers 
ſhould be taken up with their own intereſts, that 
ſhe might bring her deſigns to a happy concluſion. 

The empreſs queen ſent count Kaunitz, great 
chancellor of the court, and one of the principal 
co- operators at the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, to 
the court of France, to cultivate an eſteem between 
the two miniſters of Verſailles and Vienna, and ro 
deſtroy the leaven of ancient rivalſhip. This was a 
grand political operation, in which count Kaunitz 
ſucceeded, by a reſidence of four years in France, 
where he found the court engaged with Pruſſia ; 
but well diſpoſed to Auſtria, He let the French 
penetrate into the ſyſtem of his court, and exa- 
mine the principles of its politics, His ſucceſſor 
was only charged to improve what he had began; 


and the court of Vienna then prompted a treaty 
between England and Ruſſia (5). 


(s) Hiſtorical and political Mercury, Numb. I. for September, 
1759, p. 13. by Monſ. Maubert de Gouvert. This man was the 
writer of the Bruſſels Gazette ; and little regard is to be paid to 
his hiſtorical tracts. He is a Frenchman by birth, and a jeſuit by 
education: but he became enamoured of a nun in Picardy, eloped 
with her into Holland, and profeſſed himſelf a proteſtant. His 
miſtreſs was taken from the Hague, by a Saxon count, to Dreſden, 
where they were followed by Maubert, who was recommended by 
his rival to be a preceptor in a noble family. He was employed 
by the anti- miniſterial party at Dreſden, to write againſt count 
Bruhl, who had him arreſted as a priſoner of ſtate, and carried to 
the caſtle of Konigſtein, where he was confined 23 months, when 
he made his eſcape, and fled into Bohemia, From Prague he' 
went to Berlin, Holland, and England, His poverty drove him 
again to Holland, where the preſent troubles offered him the 
means of a livelihood by his pen. He was known by his Teſta-' 
ment of cardinal — and the Political hiſtory of this 
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This treaty between Great Britain and Ruffia 
was concluded on the goth of September, 1955. 
It was a defenſive alliance, which confirmed (7) 
that of the 11th of December, 1742 (#), The 
empreſs of Ruſſia was to keep 40,000 foot, and 
15,000 horſe z with 40 or 50 gallies, to act on the 
Hrſt order, whenever his Btirannic majeſty, or any 
of his allies, ſhould be attacked; particularly, if 
Hanover was invaded, on account of England, 
The king of Great Britain was to pay the czarina 
oo, oo l. a Year, when thoſe troops ſhould march 
from her dominions: but, as ſhe was (wp) par- 
cc ticularly intereſted in the preſervation of the 
* tranquillity of the north, and that no innovation 
„ ſhould happen in the neighbourhood of her do- 
© minions ; conſidering allo the proximity of the 
“ countries wherein the diverſion in gueſtion would pro- 
* bably be made, and the facility her troops would 
“ have of ſubſiſting in an enemy's country, ſhe 
* took upon herſelf alone, during ſuch a diverſion, 
te the ſubſiſtence and treatment of thoſe troops by 
* ſea and land; as alſa the heavy artillery which 
they might have occaſion for, and of the details 
* thereto belonging.” Her imperial majeſty alſo 


He publiſhed ſeveral political pamphlets, for which he was paid 
by the very ſame count Bruhl, who had proſecuted him in Saxony. 
The penſions which he received from count Bruhl and count Kau- 
nit2, were but ſcanty, which obliged him to make an offer of his 
pen to defend the Britiſh cauſe. His propoſals were rejected, and 
he vowed reyeuge. He was baniſhed Holland, and went again to 
Bruſſels, where he was received with open arms He returned to 
the boſom of his old church, was made a conſeillor de cour by 
her apoſtolic majeſty, gratified with a penſion of 600 ducats, 
and probably has — from Rome abſolution ſor all the lies he 
has told in the Bruſſels Gazette. 5 

(:) Article I. x | 5 

(2) By this treaty, Ruſſia was to furniſh to, ooo foot, and 
2000 horſe ; and Great Britain 12 ſhips of the line. | 


- 


(uu) Article VII. 


engaged, 
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engaged, to continue (x) the diverſion to be made, 
* and not to recal her troops, even though the 
* ſhould be attacked by any other power.” On 
the other hand, his Britannic majeſty promiſed, 
that © in caſe ( y) the czarina ſhould be diſturbed 
& in the ſaid diverſion, or ſhould be attacked her- 
& ſelf, he would furniſh immediately the ſuccour 
« ſtipulated by the treaty of 1742.” But, in 
. * caſe that, contrary to all expectation, a war 

„ ſhould break out, his Britannic majeſty engaged 
to ſend into the Baltic ſea a ſquadron of his 
„ ſhips, of a force ſuitable to the circumſtances ; and 
* and the admiral of this ſquadron ſhould act in 
concert with the imperial Ruſſian army, as long 
* they ſhould be within reach of each other.“ 
This convention was to continue four years (2); 
and, by the firſt ſeparate and ſecret article, the king 
of Great Britain was to pay 100, ooo l. a year ad- 
vance to the empreſs of Ruſſia, till her troops 
marched out of her dominions, 

It ſeems, by the 7th article, that this defenſive 
alliance was intended againſt the king of Pruſſia: 
but, as it was afterwards broke, the curious may 
be deſirous to ſee the full force of the treaty in the 
other articles, which are as follow : 

Article II. Whereas it is declared, by the 17th 
article of the treaty of 1742: * That if the 
+ ſuccours therein ſtipulated ſhould not be ſuf- 
* ficient, the contracting parties ſhall then agree, 
„ without delay, on the farther ſuccours to be given;“ 
and as that would not anſwer the ends propoſed, 
and there may happen caſes which may not allow 


(x) Article VIII. | 
(0% Bid. Prince Galitzin, envoy extraordinary from the 
empreſs of Ruſſia, had his firſt private audience of his Britannio 
majeſty, on the 19th of September. His father was then lord 
high admiral of Ruſſia. Landen Gazette, No. 9512, (1 | 
(E) Article XII. _ 


them 
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them time to agree thereupon : in order to obviate 
the inconveniences which would neceſſarily reſult 
from ſuch a delay, they have agreed to ſettle from 
henceforth, and at all events, the means of their 
defence. With this view her imperial majeſty of all 
the Ruſſias has not only cauſed to march towards 
the frontiers of Livoma, adjoining to Lithuania, 
but engages alſo to hold there, as long as this con- 
vention ſhall ſubſiſt, as near to thoſe frontiers as 
the quarters will permit, a body of her troops 
amounting to 55,000 men ; that is to ſay, 40,000 
infantry of her regular troops, furniſhed with the ne- 
ceſſary artillery, and 15,000 cavalry, compoſed of 
three regiments of cutraſſiers, of 20 companies of horſe 
grenadiers, of 2 regiments of huſſars, and the remainder 
light troops, to wit, of coſſacks and calmucks, each with 
two horſes, as many as ſhall be wanting to complete 
theſe 15,000 cavalry ; ſo that the whole infantry and 
cavalry ſhall form a complete body of 55,000 men, 
Article III. Her imperial majeſty engages more- 
over to cauſe to be held in readineſs, during the 
time above ſpecified, on the coafts of the above- 
mentioned province, 40 or 30 gallies, with the 
neceſſary crews, in condition to act on the firſt 

order. 
Article IV. The body of troops and the gallies, 
mentioned in the two preceding articles, ſhall not 
be put in activity, but in caſe his Britannic majeſty, 
or any of his allies, ſhould be attacked; and, in that 
caſe, the general commander in chief of the ſaid 
corps, who, for this purpoſe, ſhall be furniſhed be- 
fore-hand with the orders of her imperial majeſty of 
all the Ruſſias, ſhall march as ſoon as he ſhall re- 
ceive the requiſition on the part of his Britannic ma- 
ey; and ſhall make, as ſoon as paſſible, a diver- 
fion with a body of 30,000 infantry, provided with 
the neceſſary artillery, and with all the 15,000 ca- 
valry abovementioned; and ſhall embark K the 
| | ame 
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fame time the other 10,000 infantry, on board the 
40 or 50 gallies, in order to make a deſcent, accor- 
ding to the exigence of the caſe, and the utility of 
the ſervice. 

Article V. In caſe the dominions of his Britannic 
majeſty in Germany ſhould be invaded, on account of 
intereſts or diſputes which regard his kingdoms, her 
imperial majeſty declares, that ſhe will look upon 
ſuch an invaſion as a caſe of the aboveſaid alliance 
of 1742, and that the ſaid dominions ſhall be herein 
compriſed in this reſpect. | 
article VI. In conſideration of fo important 
an augmentation of the ſuccour ſtipulated by 
the treaty of defenſive alliance abovementioned, 
as alſo of all the other extraordinary expences 
which the march and maintenance of troops in 
Livonia, with the artillery and its appurtenances, 
as well as the preparations of gallies may have coſt, 
or ſhall ſtill coſt; his Britannic majeſty promiſes and 
engages to cauſe to be paid to her imperial majeſty of 
all the Ruſſias, the ſum of 500, ooo J. ſterling per 
annum, to be reckoned from the day when the 
body of her troops ſhall have paſſed the frontiers of 
her dominions, in conſequence of the reguiſition 
made by his majeſty the king of Great Britain, 
This ſum ſhall be paid by baron Wolff, reſident of 
Great Britain, in the place where it ſhall be demanded, 
at the rate of 10 florins and 15 ſtivers, current 
money of Holland, for every pound ſterling, and 
always four months in advance; and the firft payment 
thereof ſhall be made the day that this body ſhall 
go out of the dominions of her imperial majeſty. _ 
Article X. It is agreed, that his Britannic majeſty, 
for the conveniency and readineſs of correſpondence, 
ſhould keep with the auxiliary body, a commiſſary, 
who, as well as the admiral of the Britifh ſquadron, 
ſhould always be invited and admitted to the general 5 
councils of war; and ſhould have communication 
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of every thing which may concern the common 
cauſe. | 
Article XI. All the plunder which the Ruſſian 
troops ſhall gain from the enemy, ſhall be for the 
advantage of thoſe troops. | 
Article XII. In caſe theſe auxiliary troops ſhould 


- be obliged to paſs, in their march, the territories of 


the republic of Poland, his Britannic majeſty takes on 
himſelf the care of obtaining from his Poliſb majeſty, 
and the republic of Poland, free paſſage through 
their territories. 

Article XIV. If peace ſhould be made, or the 
object of the pivers1ON to be made ſhould ceaſe 
to exiſt, before the expiration of the four years, 


the Ryſhans ſhould return; and his Britannic majeſty 


conſented, that after their return they ſhould en- 
Joy three months the ſtipend agreed on. But, if peace 
ſhould not be made before that term, the contracting 
parties ſhould agree farther upon the prolongation of 
this convention. | 

By the ſeparate article, it was declared, that 
« whereas her imperial majeſty of all the Ruſſias had 
% cauſed to be repreſented to his Britannic mapyeſty, 
that the march of the troops, as well infantry as 
& cavalry, towards the frontiers of Livonia, as 
&« alſo the artillery, with which ſhe had charged 
“ herſelf, and the expence required to maintain 
them there during foxr years, as well as the ne- 
* ceſſary preparations for keeping in readineſs the 
5 fgallies during that term, had and ſtill muſt coſt 
6 great ſums of money, over and above what 
* would otherwiſe have been neceſſary for the or- 
% dinary ſervice of theſe troops: in conſideration 
„of what is above, and of the great utility which 
* the remaining of ſuch a body of troops in the 
abovementioned province, during four years, 
* would be of; and the better to enable her ine. 
rial majeſty to ſupply the expences thereof; his 
* Britannic 


cc 
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c Britannic majeſty engaged to furniſh a ſuccour at 
the rate of 100,000 /, a year, payable each year 
ia advance, from the exchange of the ratifica- 
e tions, to the day that he ſhould require theſe 
10% troops to march out of her d+minions; for from 
e that day, the ſuccour of 100,000 l. was entirely to 
* ceaſe, becauſe the payment of the 500,000 /. 
* muſt commence in the room of it; fo that what- 
« ever ſhould then be found paid in advance, at 
«© the rate of 100, ooo l. ſhould be diſcounted and 
* deducted from the payment of the 500,000 7. 
it being to be underſtood, that his Britannic ma- 
e jeſty ſhould be at liberty to ſend once every year in- 
* to Livonia, a commiſſary, to examine the number 
and condition of the troops.“ 

His Britannic majeſty alſo concluded a treaty 
with the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, whereby his ſe- 
rene highneſs contracted with his majeſty to furniſh 
him 8000 men, for four years: and the king agreed 
to pay the landgrave 99,000 crowns levy-money, 
at the exchange of ratitications, with the annual fub- 
Ady of 150,000 crowns till they ſhould be required 
to march ; and, from that time, till they ſhould be 
in Britiſh pay, 300,000-crowns, to be paid to the 
troops; excluſive of the farther ſum of 150,000 
crowns to be paid to the landgrave. If theſe troops 
ſerved in the empire, they were to be treated like 
the Hanoverian troops; and if they were to be em- 
ployed in Great Britain, they were to be treated 
like the national Britiſh troops. The king was to 
pay for recruiting and remounting theſe forces; 
which were to be employed wherever he ſhould have 
occaſion for them, provided it was not on board 
the fleet, or beyond the ſea, except for the defence 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Both parties alſo 
engaged to aſſiſt each other, if attacked or diſturbed, 
with all the ſuccour of troops that the occaſion 
. ſhould require. And the landgrave further agreed 

[9 | to 
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to augment his corps to 12, ooo men, on the ſame 
conditions, when the king ſhould judge it neceſ- 
ſary. | pd 
This treaty gives a great inſight into the conti- 
nental connections which continued all the war, as 
will be ſeen by its principal article, as follows: 
Article III. His majeſty the king of Great 
& Britain having deſired to ſecure for his ſervice, a 
© body of the troops of the moſt ſerene landgrave, 
« in caſe the good of his kingdom and ſtates ſhould 
« require this ſuecour; his moſt ſerene highneſs has 
© willingly complied with theſe views; promiſing 
« and engaging by virtue of this article, to hold 
< in readineſs for this ſervice, during four years, 
« from ſigning the treaty, a body of 8000 men 
< namely, eight battalions of infantry, of 800 men 
<« each, including the officers ; and three regiments 
« of dragoons or cavalry, making in all 1, 400 
« horſe; which corps ſhall be provided with the 
tc neceſſary general and ſubaltern officers : the 
c“ infantry ſhall be held in a condition to march, 
« for the ſervice of his Britannic majeſty, 2 
* months after the requifition ſhall have been made 
<« for that purpoſe, or ſooner if poſſible, eſpecially 
« if it ſhould be for the immediate defence of the 
t kingdoms, or electoral dominions of his majeſty, 
ec or of the Low Countries; in which caſe the ſaid 
„ infantry ſhall march immediately after requi- 
« ſition made; which requiſition, however, is not 
* to be made ſeparately for the infantry, but for 
& the whole corps together; and as the moſt ſe- 
rene landgrave ſhall not be obliged to remount 
<< the cavalry or dragoons before this requiſition 
© ſhall have been made to him, the term of /i 
* months has been agreed upon, at the end of 
„ which the ſaid cavalry or dragoons ſhall be in a 
* condition to march likewiſe, and ſhall then 
5 forthwith join the infantry which compoſe this 
„ | corps; 
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corps; which ſaid corps ſhall not be ſeparated, 
unleſs reaſons of war require it, but ſhall always 


remain together, under the orders of the Heſſian 


general, who ſhall command it; and the faid 


troops hall take the oath of fidelity to his Britaunic 
majeſty, immediately upon their being g muſ- 
tered by an Engliſh commiſſary, without prejudice, 
nevertheleſs, to the oath which they have taken 
to his moſt ſerene highneſs the landgrave: his 
ſaid highneſs reſerving, beſides, the diſpoſal of all 
employments which- ſhall come to be. vacant 
therein; the adminiſtration of juſtice being alſo 
reſerved to him. 
Article IV. Each battalion of infantry of 
this corps ſhall be provided with o pieces of 
field artillery, with the officers, gunners and 
other perſons, and the train thereunto deln. 
in 23 

Article 1 Towards defraying the expence 
to which the moſt ſerene /andgrave will be en- 
gaged, to remount and equip the ſaid corps of 
8000 men, his majeſty the king of Great Britain 
promiſes to pay to his moſt ſerene highneſs, tor 
every trooper or dragoon,duly armed and mounted, 
80 crowns; and for every foot ſoldier 30 crowns 
banco, in manner following; that is to ſay, the 
moiety of the levy- money, for the infantry and 
artillery, amounting to 99,000 crowns banco, 
ſhall be paid at the exchange of the ratifications; 
and the remainder, for the infantry and artillery, 
when they ſhall march : and with regard to the 
cavalry, one moiety of the remount money ſhall 
be paid when the requiſition ſhall be made 
to put the ſaid corps of 8000 men in a con- 
dition to march ; and the other moiety when 
the ſaid cavalry ſhall actually march.” 

Article VI. © Beſides what is ſtipulated in the 


-* Preceding article, his majeſty the king of Great 
« Britain 
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Britain engages to pay to the moſt ſerene land- 


grave, during the time that this treaty ſhall laſt; 
an annual ſubſidy, in the manner and proportion 
following; that is to ſay, this ſubſidy ſhall com- 
mence from the day of the ſigning of this treaty, 
and for the time which ſhall elapſe from that 
day, to the time of the requiſition to put them 
in a condition to march, ſhall be paid at the 


rate of 150,000 crowns banco per annum, the 


crown reckoned at £3 ſols of Holland, or at 
45. and 94. 5 farthings Engliſh money; from 
the ſaid time of making the requiſition, to the 
day when the whole body, as well cavalry as 
infantry, ſhall be in the pay of the crown of 
Great Britain, the ſubſidy ſhall be augmented 
and paid at the rate of 300, ooo crowns aforeſaid; 
and during the whole time that the ſaid corps 
ſhall be actually in the pay of his majeſty, 
the moſt ſerene landgrave ſhall enjoy an annual 
ſubſidy of 150,000 crowns aforeſaid. When 
the ſaid troops ſhall be ſent back by his Britan- 
nic majeſiy, from the day of their return into 
the territories of his moſt ſerene highneſs, until 
the expiration of the treaty, the ſubſidy ſhall be 
again raiſed and continued on the foot of 300,000 


crowns aforeſaid per annum; and the payment of 


this reſpective ſubſidy ſhall be made regularly, 


without dimunition, and guarterly, in the city of 


Caſſell, into the military cheſt of the moſt ſerene 


landgrave, authorized for the receipt thereof.” 


Article VII. With regard to the pay and 
treatment, as well ordinary as extraordinary, 


of the ſaid troops, whilſt they ſhall be actu- 


ally in the pay of Great Britain; it is agreed, 
that, as long as they ſerve jn the empire 
they ſhall enjoy the ſame advantages and 


„ emoluments in every thing as his majeſty allows 


to his German troops, according to the effective 
« ſtate 
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« ſtate in which the ſaid body of troops ſhall be 
« delivered; which ſhall be aſcertained by a tabelle 
« ſigned by the reſpective miniſters of the high- 
« contracting parties, which ſhall have the ſame 
« force as if it was inſerted, word for word, in the 
« preſent treaty. Whilſt they ſhall be employed 
« jn the Low Countries, they ſhall be treated, in the 
& ſaid reſpect, on the foot of the Dutch troops: 
e and if it ſhould happen that they were to be em- 
« ployed in Great Britain or Ireland, from the time 
« of the notification which ſhall be thereof made, 
tc jn that caſe, to the moſt ſerene /andgrave, they ſhall 
«© be put on the ſame foot in all reſpecis, with the national 
« Britiſh troops; which ſeveral pays and treatments 
6 ſhall be paid into the military cheſt of his moſt 
& ſerene highne/s, without any deduction or dimi- 
e nution, in order to the making a diſtribution 
e f | . | 

Article VIII. If it ſhould happen unfortu- 
« nately, that any regiments or companies of the 
% abovementioned corps ſhould be ruined and de- 
« firoyed, in the whole or in part; or that the 
« pieces of cannon with which they ſhall be fur- 
et niſhed ſhould be taken by the enemy; his ma- 
« jeſty the king of Great Britain ſhall cauſe to be 
* Paid the expences of the neceſſary recruiting and 
„ remounting them, as alſo the value of the ſaid 
« field pieces, in order forthwith to reinſtate the ar- 
« tillery, and the ſaid regiments and companies: 
and the ſaid recruiting and remounting ſhall be 
regulated, likewiſe, on the foot of what was fur- 
niſhed to the Heſſian officers, by virtue of the 
treaty of 1702, article V. to the end that this 
corps may be always preſerved and ſent back, 
one day, in as good a ſtate as it was delivered 
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Article IX. His Britannic majeſty ſhall be at 
<« liberty to keep this body of troops in his ſervice 
e the whole time of the duration of this treaty, 
& and to employ it whereſoever he ſhall have occaſion 
« for it (provided it be not on board the fleet, or be- 


* yond the ſea) when once it has departed out of the 


* territories of the moſt ſerene landgrave, except- 
ing always for the defence of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in which caſe theſe troops ſhall enjoy 
« fully, and without any reſtriction whatſoever, 
ce the ſame pay and emoluments as the Engliſh troops 
«© enjoy, as has been ſaid above. And when his 
« majeſty the king of Great Britain ſhall think fit 
cc to ſend back the ſaid troops, he ſhall give no- 
% tice thereof to his moſt ſerene highneſs three 
&« months beforehand, and ſhall cauſe to be paid to 
« them one month's pay for their return, and furniſh 
% them, gratis, the neceſſary tranſport veſſels.” 
Artile L. In caſe the moſt ſerene landgrave 


„ ſhould be attacked or diſturbed in the poſſeſſion of 


« his ſtates, his Britannic majeſty promiſes and en- 
&« oapes to ſend back to him, ſpeedily, the ſaid body 
« of troops, not only paying them a month's pay, 
ce but alſo furniſhing them, gratis, the tranſport 
« veſſels requiſite for their return; and to give, 
6 moreover, to his moſt ſerene highneſs all the ſuc- 
&< cour of troops which the caſe ſhall require: which 
& ſuccogr ſhall be continued to him until he ſhall 
« have obtained an ENTIRE SECURITY and uf 
„ INDEMNIFICATION. And the moſt ſerene land- 
<« grave promiſes, in like manner, on his part, that 
« in caſe his majeſty the king of Great Britain is 
« attacked or diſturbed in his dominions, eſtates, lands, 
& provinces or towns, he will alſo yield him ALL the 
« ſuccour that ſhall be in his power to give him; which 
«« ſuccour ſhall, in like manner, be continued to bim 


i 


until 
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« until he ſhall have obtained a coop and Ap vAx- 
© TAGEOVUS PEACE.” | "Ts 

« Article XI. In order to render this alliance 
« and union the more perfect, and to leave no doubt 
« with the parties, about the certainty of the /uc- 
* cour which they may expect by virtue of this 
<« treaty, it is expreſsly agreed, that to judge for the 
future whether the caſe of this alliance and ſuc- 
« cour exiſts or not, it ſhall ſuffice, that either of 
e the parties are aually attacked by force of arms, 
e without his having firſt uſed open force againſt 
him who attacked him.“ 

Article XII. © His moſt ſerene highneſs, to 
“give the fuller proof that he is deſirous to attach 
« himſelf entirely to the intereſts of his Britannic 
& majeſty, and to advance them with all his power, 
“ engages, moreover, to augment the ſaid corps with 
*& 4,000 men more, viz. 700 horſe' or dragoons, 
« and 3, 300 foot, each regiment of infantry pro- 
&« vided with two field pieces; and conſequently to 
e raiſe the ſaid corps to the number of 12,000 
e men, as ſoon as his majeſty the king of Great 
« Britain ſhall judge it neceſſary or advantageous for 
« his ſervice; the whole on the ſame conditions, 
ein proportion, as have been ſtipulated in the 
<« preceding articles of this. treaty for the body 
« of 8,000 men; and theſe 4,000 men ſhall 
«.be put in a condition to be delivered, and to 
“ join the firſt body of 8,000 men within the 
e ſpace of fix months after the demand of them 
% which ſhall be made to him; his ſaid majeſty pro- 
e miſing, on his part, to make good for theſe 4,000 
«© men, not only the remount and recruit money, after 
&* the rate of 80 crowns banco for each trooper or 
* dragoon, and of 30 crowns banco for each foot 


“ ſoldier, but alſo to raiſe the ſub/edzes tor this 


body of 12,000 men, from the day when his 
| Y 2 2 
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« moſt ſerene highneſs ſhall be required to keep 
ce them in readineſs, to the ſum of 450, ooo crowns 
„ banco per annum, ſo long as they ſhall be at the 
« charge of the finances of his moſt ſerene high- 
& nes; and to the ſum of 225,000 crowns banco, 
« annually, ſo long as they ſhall be in the pay of 
© his Britannic majeſty : The pay and treatment, as 
« well ordinary as extraordinary, as alſo all the 
ee emoluments for this corps of 12,000 men, being 
“ to be regulated on the ſame foot as is fixed by 
« this treaty for the corps of the firſt 8,000 men.” 

Article XIII. This zreaty ſhall ſubſiſt for the 
« term of four years, to be reckoned from the day 
e of the ſignature ; and if his Britannic majeſty and 
the moſt ſerene landgrave ſhould think proper to 
continue, prolong, or change it, they ſhall treat 
„ thereupon 7hree months before its expiration, ac- 
„ cording to the exigence of the caſe.” 

Theſe treaties occaſioned ſome difputes in the 

Britiſh parliament; and a motion (a) was made in the 
houſe of commons for paſſing a cenſure upon both 
of them: but the miniſtry prevailed ; the treaties 
were referred to a committee; and the voice of op- 
poſition was ſilenced. / 
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(a) Both treaties were laid before the houſe, on the 26th of No- 
vember; and it was moved, on the 10th of December, to refer the 
treaty with Ruſſia to a committee of the whole houſe, who were 
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to conſider farther of the ſupply. It was carried by 318 to 1263 6 
and the treaty with Heſſe had the ſame miniſterial ſucceſa. A c 
long debate alſo aroſe in the houſe of lords upon theſe treaties, on 6 
the 1oth of December, when the earl Temple made a motion 6 
againſt them, which was rejected by 84 to 11. 8 
It was acknowledged, that theſe treaties were entered into for 1 
the ſake of honour: but then it was ſ id, they were intended to 1 
prevent the Britiſh nation from being concerned in a land war 8 
upon the continent of Europe, if it was obliged to enter into a 8 
maritime war againſt France. If Great Britain attacked France & 


at ſea, or in America, ſhould we doubt of their reſolving to en- 
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The king of Pruſſia ſeemed endangered by theſe 
treaties, which were calculated to protect Hanover 


Fc us in a war at land, by attacking ſome of our allies up 

80 2 continent of Europe, unleſs we provided againſt 8 
« forming ſuch a confederacy as would render us equal to their 
ic power at land, as well as ſuperior to their power at ſea'? 
« And as Hanover, of all our allies, is that with whom we have 
« the moſt intimate connection, could we doubt of the French 
«« reſolving to attack Hanover, the moment we attacked them at 
c ſea, if we neglected to guard againſt it by ſuch a confederacy ? 
«© They would have done ſo laſt ſummer, if no ſuch treaties had 
* been upon the anvil. We ſhould have heard of another 
« French army in Weſtphalia, or in Lower Saxony : For could 
te jt be thought, that a nation, which has long, been as ready to 
1% reſent as to injure, would have tamely ſubmitted to ſee their 
* ſhips taken, and their people impriſoned, if we had not pre- 
« yented their attacking any of our allies by the beginning of 


another grand alliance? Theſe treaties were made for the de- 


« fence of our other allies upon the continent, as well as that of 
&« Hanover; nor were they made for the defence of Hanover, as 
** a dominion belonging to his majeſty, but as an electorate in al- 


„ lance with the crown of Great Britain, which we are bound 


© to defend, as much as we are any other ally, when unjuſtly at- 
& tacked, and much more ſq when attacked upon our account. 

On the contrary, it was alledged, that Hanover was fafe 
* from any invaſion; becauſe the king of Pruſſia, and the em- 
« preſs-queen of Hungary, had laid an interdiction upon any fo- 
« reign troops entering Germany. It might be ſuſpected by 


4 ſome of the neighbouring powers to Hanover, particularly his 


« Pruſſian majeſty, that the Britiſh nation was at the expence of 
© theſe two treaties, not with a defenſive, but an offenſive view. 
« The 7th article of the treaty with Ruſſia was almoſt a plain 
« indication of the Ruſſians being deſigned againſt Pruſſia; which 
« is the only country where it could be ſuppoſed that theſe troops 
* would have a facility of ſubſiſting immediately in an enemy's 
* country; as by the 12th article, the territories of Poland are 
«« expreſsly declared not to be the country deſigned for this ſort of 
* ſubfiſtence. It was allowed, that Great Britain might ſoon be 
« involved in a war againſt France, at ſea, and in America; but 
* there was no occaſion for us to be involved in a war upon the 
continent of Europe. Neither the Ruſſians, nor Heſſians, could 
« be of any ſervice to us in a naval war. The former were not 
« defigned for any ſuch ſervice by the treaty : and the latter might 
#5. be brought over to this iſland, as in 1746, when they were of 
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from the reſentment of France; ſo that Sileſia 
might be re-claimed by the queen of Hungary, 


whoſe fears were awakened at the augmentation of 
his armies, while the other powers of Europe were 
weakening themſelves by continual reductions, Till 
I755 all Europe was in a ſtate of tranquillity ; but 
then the diſtruſts which crept into the diſcuſſions 


of the French and Engliſh, concerning their poſ- 


ſeſſions in America, foretold an approaching ſtorm, 


The views of the court of Vienna were unknown 


at London; and his Britannic majeſty was per- 
ſuaded, that if he was engaged in a war with France, 
the empreſs-queen would furniſh him with the ſuc- 


little ſervice. Thoſe Heſſians ſoon after left us, in the middle 
of the war, and joined our enemies: but we have now leſs 
«« reaſon than ever to put any truſt in them, conſidering they were 
like to fall under the power of a convert to popery. Beſides 
this, the treaty itſelf furniſhed us with a ſtrong reaſon for not 
bringing them again into this iſland : for it is expreſsly Ripu- 
4% lated, that notwithſtanding their being in our ſervice, and in our 
« pay, they ſhall fill continue under the /ole juriſdiction of the 
% {andzrave; fo that if any of them ſhould murder or rob any of 
* our people, we can neither try nor puniſb them by our own 
« Jaws, or our own judges. The treaties can be calculated for 
nothing elſe but a. continental war : and as neither the balance 
« of power, nor the barrier, the two great objects of the care of 
our anceſtors, now ſeem to be in any danger, we can have no 
« call for engaging in ſuch a war." 

A pamphlet was publiſhed at London, in February 1756, in- 
titled, © Deliberate thoughts on the ſyſtem of our late treaties 
*« with Heſle-Cafſel and Ruſſia, in regard to Hayover.” This 
was an attempt to ſhew, that theſe ſubſidiary treaties were not 
adviſed as neceſſary to defend Great Britain, if ſhe ſhould be in- 
vaded by France, nor to protect the allies of Great Britain, if they 
ſhould be attacked by France, but merely for the ſecurity of 
Hanover againſt France, and her penſioner Pruſſia. That theſe two 
treaties are only part of a vaſt ſyſtem to combine all the powers of 
the European continent into a defenſive alliance, ſufficient to with- 
ſtand the utmoſt efforts of France againſt Hanover, at the ſole ex- 
pence of Great Britain, That this ſyſtem is impracticable, and 
that if it is purſued, it will end in the bankruptcy of this king- 


cours 
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cours which he thought he had a right to expect 
from her good faich and her gratitude (4). He was 
perſuaded, that, after having laviſhed his treaſures 
and his troops, after having ſacrificed the intereſts 
of his kingdoms, and even expoſed his ſacred per- 
ſon, to reinſtate that princeſs in the poſſeſſion of 
the inheritance of her anceſtors, her gratitude would 
be proportionable to his ſervices. Great, therefore, 
muſt have been the ſurprize of his Britannic ma- 
jeſty, when he underſtood, that the empreſs-queen 
would not hear of furniſhing any ſuccour, unleſs 
England would enter into the plot which ſhe had 
formed againſt the king of Pruſſia. His Britannic 
majeſty, whoſe ſentiments were too noble, and too 
generous to adopt ſchemes which were incompa- 
tible with his good faith, rejected all ſuch propo- 
fitions. From that time, he took meaſures with 
his Pruſſian majeſty, to whom he was united by the 
ties of blood : and theſe two princes, to avert the 
ſtorm which threatened Germany, agreed upon a 
convention of neutrality. The duke de Nivernois was 
then at Berlin, and was treated with the utmoſt diſ- 
tinction, as ambaſſador from France: The king 
ſhewed him particular marks of honour on the 
24th of January, 1756, which was the anniverfary 
of his majeſty's birth-day ; and yet, on the 26th, 
he concluded the convention (c) with his Britannic 
majeſty (d). It was declared, by this zreaty, that 


Declaration of the Pruſſian motives. | ; 

(c) he ſtipulations of this treaty tended to preferye the 
« peace of Europe in general, and that of Germany in parti- 
« cular.” Preamble to the treaty between their Britannic and 
Pruſſian majeſties, on the 11th of Aptil, 1758. 3 55 

(4 In 1752, there was a diſpute between their Britannic and 
Pruffian majeities, concerning the right to Eaſt Frieſeland, which 
is a principality in the north-weſt part of Germany, bordering 
upon Groningen, a province of the United Netherlands. It was 
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his majeſty the king of Great Britain, and the 


« king of Pruſſia, having maturely conſidered, 


formerly a ſovereign ſtate, under the protection of the Dutch; but 
the king of Pruflia took poſſeſſion of it on the death of the laſt 
prince; though the Dutch alſo claimed it. Embden is the ca - 
pital city, to which the king of Praſſia granted many privileges 
and immunities, to extend its commerce, and make trade flouriſh 
in his dominions. In 1751, he eſtabliſhed a Pruſian Aſiatic com- 


-pany at Embden ; and the company carried on a trade to India, 
where they formed a ſettlement, which, as governor Eyre told me, 


was ſituated on the beſt ſpot in all India.— A noble perſonage, 
who reſided in a public character at Berlin, and was admitted to a 
free converſation with his Pruſſian majeſty, took occaſion to hint 
the neceſſity of a friendly compact, not only between the ſeveral 
electorates of Germany, but between Great Britain and Pruſſia, 
to ſtop the encroachments, and limit the power of France, who 
would otherwiſe, in a ſhort time, endanger Germany as much 
as the Auſtrian Netherlands His majeſty replied, © Such a 
« compact would naturally take place, if Auſtria was not then 
«« as much too powerful for him, as France might be hereafter 
6 for the empire, and, as it evidently was his intereſt that neither 
4 be too potent, he could always command the aſſiſtance of 
« ejther- The intereſts of the courts of Vienna and London 
« were intimately connected, and Sileſia not being under the 
« ſecurity of a guaranty, it was evidently his intereſt to take part 
% with France, from whoſe aſſiſtance he had moſt to hope, and 
« from whole ſuperiority he had leaſt to fear; but if the court of 
« Vienna gave him no apprehenſions, his conduct would vary 
with his motives, and what was mentioned would naturally 
« follow.” His majeſty added, after a pauſe, * You ſee of 


* how little uſe the Netherlands are io the houſe of Auj!ria ; they 


«© neither barrier the Dutch, improve trade, nor produce fiznificant 
« revenues. Lorrain, Ic. is the native rig't of the emperor, and 
« the Netherlands in proper hands <yould be of great importance to 
<< the alliance that might be formed, into avhich his Sardinian ma- 
„ jefly might be brought, and much might be effetied for the com- 
« mon benefit.” 9 | 5g 7 

This converſation is ſaid to have been communicated to the 
prime miniſter of that time, who, though he admired the thought, 
wanted courage to purſue it. By him, however, it was again 
communicated to a few ſelect friends, as what might, perhaps, 
be afterwards adopted by ſome leſs diſcreet, and more enterpriſing 
ſpirit z by degrees it ſpread, though in looſe hints, to a larger 
circle, and the king of Pruſſia's obſervations being underſtood, 


various 
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& that the differences which had lately ariſen in 
« America might eaſily extend much farther, and 
ce even reach Europe; having moreover always had 
<« the welfare and ſafety of Germany, their common 
&« country, much at heart, and being extremely de- 
<« ſirous to maintain her peace and tranquillity, had, 
as the moſt effectual means of obtaining this ſa- 
& ]utary end, agreed upon between themſelves, and 
„ cauſed to be ſigned on the 16th of January, 
1756, by their miniſters, a convention of neutrality, 

e which purely related to Germany, and tended to 


c offend no perſon whatever. By this convention their 
© majeſties reciprocally bound themſelves not to 


« ſuffer foreign troops of any nation whatſoever to 
enter into Germany, or paſs through it, during the 

& troubles aforeſaid, and the conſequences that 
“ might reſult from them; but to oppoſe the ſame, 
« in all caſes, with their utmoſt might; in order to 


various plans were formed upon them by ſeveral political ſchemers, 
long before the leaſt mention was made in council of carrying 
any into execution; but that which at laſt fired the imaginations 
of all who were admitted into the ſecret, was, the project of 
A perſon very eminent in the political world for his knowledge of 
foreign affairs, and was in ſubſtance as follows : 
Let an alliance be formed, in which the king of Pruſſia be 
% made a leading party; let him have a certain ſhare of the 
« Auſtrian Netherlands and a ſea-port ; for this let the houſe of 
* Auſtria have equivalent diſtricts in Alſace, and the election of 
4 an arch-duke. Let it be ſtipulated, that the king of Prufia 
« command the allied troops in the Netherlands; and the whole 
4 power of Auſtria be enabled to act on the fide of Alſace. Let 
« ſubſidial e e obtained from Denmark, Saxony, or Ruſ- 
© ſia, and the king of Sardinia engaged to defend the imperial 
«© dominions in Zaly. Let his ſhare be—what cannot here be 
Tin Nice be dopted, and l 
This project being a , propoſal to ing of 
Pruſſia —— much 2 to his former 8 he 
could not doubt a moment which to chuſe — The conſequence was, 
that the troops of the allies were greatly ſuperior to the power of 
France on ſhore, and that the Britiſh fleet was equally ſuperior at 


a ſea. 
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& ſecure Germany from the calamities of war, main- 
© tain her fundamental /aws and conſtitutions, and 
<< preſerve her peace uninterrupted ; which was, the 
& ſole object of the aforeſaid convention, Their ma- 
* jeſties having, moreover, ſeized this favourable 
« opportunity to adjuſt the differences that had 
c {ubſiſted between them in relation to the re- 
% mainder of the Sile//a loan due to the ſubjects of 
« his Britannic majeſty; and the indemnification claim- 


ed by the ſubjects of his Pruſſian majeſty for their 


« Jofſes by ſea during the late war; the two high 
« contracting powers had happily ſettled theſe two 
& points to their mutual ſatisfaction; ſo that the 
„ attachment laid ſome time ago on the ſaid debt 
&« would be taken off, as ſoon as the ratification of 
&« the aforeſaid convention of neutrality for Germany 
& was arrived.“ W | 
The tranquillity of Germany was too incompa- 
tible with the defigns of the court of Vienna, for 
them to neglett any method of fruſtrating the mea- 
ſures taken for the maintenance of it, by theſe 
princes, who had the good of their country at heart. 
[ntrigues were immediately renewed at Peterſburg 
with redoubled application; and the Auſtrian mi- 
niſters there formed a plan, tending to diſmember 
the poſſeſſions of his Pruſſian majeſty, Nor was 
this enough; it was alſo neceſſary to put France 
out of the queſtion, to have their hands entirely 
at liberty in Germany; and this gave riſe to the 
treaty of Verſailles, which was concluded on the 
1ſt of May, 1756, between the courts" of Vienna 
and Verſailles. By this treaty, which was a kind of 
counter- convention (e) to that between the courts of 
e The preamble was in theſe words: In the name of the 
& moſt holy and undivided Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy 
« Ghoſt, Amen. Be it known to all whom it doth or may in 
; | 86 any 
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London and Berlin, it was agreed as follows: by 
the firſt article there was to be a ſincere and 


„ conſtant friendſhip and union between his moſt 


* chriſtian majeſty and the empreſ- queen of Hungary 
“ and Bobemia, their heirs and ſucceſſors, kingdoms, 
<« eſtates, provinces, countries, ſubjects and vaſſals, 
e without exception. e 1285 
. * By the ſecond, the treaty of Meſipbalia, in 
41648, and all ſubſequent treaties, particularly 
te the convention of neutrality with this treaty, were 
« renewed and confirmed. _ 
« By the third, the empreſs-queen guarantied all 
& the French king's dominions in Europe againſt all 
& powers whatſoever, and for ever, the caſe of the 
« preſent war between England and France only 
« excepted. | 6 
% By the fourth, the French king guarantied all the 
„ queen's dominions without any exception, according to 
& the order of the pragmatic ſanction. | 


*« any wiſe concern, that his. moſt chriflian majely, and her ma- 
jeſty the empreſi- queen of Hungary and Bohemia, having con- 

* cluded a convention or act of neutrality, which has this day been 
« ſigned by, their reſpective miniſters plenipotentiary, with a 
« view to hinder the flames of war that may be kindled by the 
« differences between England and France about the limits of 
« their reſpective poſſeſſions in America from ſpreading, and 
* diſlurbing the harmony and good underſtanding which now 
« happily ſub/its between their majeſties ; Wh : 

His moſt chriſtian majefly and her majeſty the empreſi- gucen, 
« perfting in ſo ſalutary views, and deſiring to frengthen more 
« and more, and to perpetuate the bands of the moft fincere friend- 


* /hip and perfect union, have thought it neceſſary to add to the 


„ above neutrality a treaty of friend/pip and union, purely defen- 
« five, and no ways tending to the prejudice of any orher power 3 
« with the ſole wiew of eftablifiing peace on a more ſolid foun- 
dation in their reſpective kingdoms and eſtates, and of contri- 
« buting, as much as lies in their power, to the maintaining the 
& general tranquillity. To this end his Moſt Chriſtian majeſty 
« has named and authorized the moſt illuſtrious lords Anthony, 
he: Lewil, Rauille, &c.“ a 3 
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By the fifth article, the contracting powers 
were to employ in concert their good offices to 


* prevent a threatened invaſion of the dominions of 


either. | 


Buy the ſixth, if either be attacked, the other was 


to furniſh a ſuccour of 24,000 men, the caſe of 
the preſent war between - England and France 
only excepted. 


„ According to the ſeventh article, this ſuccour 


was to conſiſt of 18, ooo foot and 6000 horſe, 
which were to march in fix weeks after requi- 
ſition was made by the party attacked, or threa- 
tened with an invaſion. Theſe forces were to be 
paid by the party that furniſhed them, and the 
other was to give them winter- quarters. But the 
party entitled to make the requiſition might 
make a demand of money as an equivalent for 
the troops; which ſhould be paid monthly after 
the rate of 8000 florins of the empire for each 
1000 foot, and 24,000 for each 1000 of ca- 
valry. ö | 

« By the eighth article, their majeſties reſerved 
to themſelves a power of inviting in concert any 
other powers to take part in the preſent treaty, 


* which was purely defenſive. 


« According to the ninth and laſt article, the 
ratifications of this treaty were to be exchanged 
in ſix weeks from the time of its being ſigned.” 

This treaty was preceded by the following con- 


VENTION of NEUTRALITY, Which was ſigned the 
ſame day, 


The differences between his moſt chriſtian na- 


& jęſty and the king of Great Britain, concerning the 


cc 


cc 


limits of their reſpective poſſeſſions in America, 
ſeeming more and more to threaten the public 


* tranquillity, his moſt chriſtian majeſty and the 


cc 
— 


empreſs-queen of Hungary and Bobemia, who equal- 


L U 
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« ly deſired the unalterable duration of the friend- 
« ſhip and good underſtanding that now happily 
& ſubſiſts · between them, have thought it neceſſary 
« to take proper meaſures for that pu 

& To this end the empreſs-queen declares. and 
% promiſes in the moſt ſolemn and binding man- 
« ner, that ſhe will not, either directly or indi- 
* rectly, take any part in the above differences, 
« in which ſhe is now no way concerned; but, on 
& the contrary, ſhe will obſerve an exact and per- 
& fect neutrality during the whole time of the war 
<« that may be occaſioned by the ſaid diflecences 
« between England and France. 

« His moſt chriſtian majeſty on his part, far from 
&« deſiring to engage any other power in his private 
&« quarrel with England, reciprocally declares and 
c promiſes, in the moſt ſolemn and binding man- 
« ner, that he will, on no pretext or reaſon whatſo- 
« ever, attack or invade the Low Countries, orany other 
« kingdoms, ſtates, or provinces, under the do- 
e minion of the empreſ5-queen ; as likewiſe, neither 
directly nor indirectly injure her poſſeſſions or 
« right; which the empreſ5-queen in the fame man- 
« ner promiſes with reſpect to the kingdoms, ſtares, 
« and provinces of his moſt chriſtian majeſty. 
© This convention, or att of neutrality, was to be 
<« ratified by the empreſs-queen, within fr monaney 
« or ſooner if poſlible(f). 

Thus Pruſſia (g) became the ml ally of 
Great Britain, and Auſtria the unnatural ally of 


(f) The empreſs-queen had 1 count Kaunite: at the — 
of foreign affairs, and had appointed count Stahremberg to ſuc- 


2 as ambaſſador to France, when this union was con- 


(g) It was obſerved, that the three treaties cocluded by Great 
Britain with Ruſſia, Heſſe-Caſſel, and Pruſſia, were inconſiſtent. 
7 2 the czarina was engaged to furniſh 

* uy 
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France; to which alliance Ruſſia afterwards ac- 
ceded. The ſeeds of a general war were ſown : the 
king of Great Britain declared war againſt France, 
on the 17th of May, 1756; the king of Pruſſia in- 
vaded Saxony in September ; and the queen of 
Hungary publiſhed a kind of declaration of war 
againſt him, in October. This was an unexpected 
revolution in the general ſyſtem of politics; though 
its influence was not ſo extenſive as was expected. 
England, Pruſſia, Hanover, Brunſwick-Wolfenbut- 
tle, and Heſſe-Caſſel, were among thoſe powers 
who formed the grand alliance againſt Louis XIV. 
but in the war carried on againſt Louis XV. he was 
oppoſed by Great Britain, Auſtria, Sardinia, and 
the Dutch; and was aſſiſted by Pruſſia, Spain, 
Modena, and Genoa ; beſides what was done by 
Bavaria, Saxony, and Heſſe-Caſſel () on both ſides, 


e us with 55,000 men, if we, or our allies, were attacked. But 
« by the treaty with Pruſſia, it was ſtipulated, that Great Bri- 
« tain, with her allies, and Pruſſia, ſhould mutually aſſiſt each 
« other in keeping all foreign troops from entering the empire, 
% Now the treaty with Ruſſia was intended either for the pro- 
ci tection of England or Hanover. If for the protection of 
« Hanover, it was rendered totally ineffectual, by the ſubſequent 
« treaty with Ruſſia; for by this treaty we engage to keep e 
40 troops out of the empire, as foreigners, which by the treaty with 
« Ruflia were to enter it as friends to Hanover. If for the pro- 
e tection of England, we ſhall be found to have ated with equal 
« abſurdity, by hiring the Heſſian troops, which were leſs ef. 
& fectual for this ſervice, at a much greater expence.”—In 1720, 
when his majeſty required of the houſe to be enabled to make 

a ſubſidy-treaty he had entered into with Sweden, for 
72, ooo l. lord Moleſworth then ſigniſied, that we were be- 
i come the allies of the whole world, and the bubbles of all our 
« allies : that our treaties with Sweden contradicted each other: 
4 that the engagements in our laſt interfered with our obligations 
to Denmark, and were directly oppoſite to the meaſures for- 
« merly concerted wich Ruſſia.“ | | 

3 Detection of Parliaments, vol. i. p. 245. 

(+Þ) By the treaty of Seville, in 1725, Auſtria and Spain were 
reconciled ; and the {ame year, this Ahn ce was GY 
ano 
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France was greatly humbled in thoſe wars; and 
Louis XV. ſhould have well remembered the in- 
ſtruction (i) that his great-grandfather, Louis 
XIV. gave him, a few moments before he de- 
parted out of this life. The ſmooth ſtream of 
peace had been already diſturbed : but the heavy 
weight that was now preparing to be thrown into 
it muſt make a violent percuſſion, and ſpread a 
wider circle on irs ſurface than had been hitherto 
ſeen. 


another between England, France, and Pruſſia, whereby the duke 
of Bourbon, then prime miniſter to the French king, brought to 
maturity what his predeceſſors had projected and France at ength 
attained what ſhe had ſo long wiſhed, a diſunion between Great 
Britain and the houſe of Auſtria, for which ſhe had vainly ex- 
pended immenſe ſums in the preceding reign. In 1727, Auftria 
and England were re-united: but in 1729, England, Holland, 
France, and Spain, concluded the treaty of Seville. to ſtrip Au- 
ſtria of her Italian dominions. - By the treaty of Vienna, in 173 5. 
the emperor loſt a great part of his inheritance, which deſcended 
to the houſe of Bourbon : and by the treaty of Aix la-Chapelle, 
in 1748, more feathers were plucked from the Auſtrian wing, by 
France. Puffendorff*'s IntroduBion, vol. i. p. 301. 304. Hiftory 
of the late War, vol. 1. p. 180. Detection of Parliaments, vol. i. 
278. 313. 

p (1) It a this: What I moſt earneſtly recommend to you 
« js, to endeavour to preſerve peace with your neighbours: I have 
« been too fond of war; imitate me not in that, no more than in 
« my too great expences.“ Polaire's Age of Louis XIV, yol, ii. 
p. 91. | 
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SECTION I. 


The dreadful earthquake at Lis z0n.—Negociations 
between the BRITISH and FRENCH miniſtry z; and 
treacherous conduct of the DuTcn.—French Ix- 
VASION threatened; and parliamentary proceedings 
thereon ; arrival of the Hes81ans and HAN OVE- 
RIANS; and Mr. PiTT's ſcheme for à national 
MILITIA.—The parliamentary proceedings in IRE- 
LAND.—Tbe French invaſion of Minorca ; zbe 
engagement off that iſland, between the Britiſh and 
French ſquadrons, commanded by vice- admiral BYNG 

and M. la Galiſſioniere; and the conſquences of 
that engagement. — The Siege and Reduction of 
Fort ST. PaiLie's, by Marſhal Ricniieu with 
Remarks on the Loss of Minor c a,—National 
diſcontent, and addreſſes 10 parliament thereon. — 
The trials of lieutenant. general Fowk, major- general 
STEUART, colonel CORNWALLIS, and the earl of 
ErFiINGHAM.—The trial of vice admiral Bync ; 
the ſentence pronounced; proceedings of the court- 
martial, the lords of the admiralty, and both houſes 
of parliament thereon; the execution of admiral 


BynG; with REMARKS en the whole proceed- 
ings. 


HE war, in which all parties and intereſts 
ſeemed afterwards to be perfectly blended, 
aroſe from cauſes which originally had not the leaſt 
connection: the uncertain limits of the Engliſh and 
French territories in America; and the continual 
claims of the houſes of Auſtria and Brandenburg on 
the duchy of Sileſia. 
Fires, floods, ſtorms, earthquakes, and every 
other great and ſudden viſitation, though as ſhort 
in -their continuance, as violent in their operation, 


are 
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are never diſcourſed of without horror, nor thought 
of without deprecations ; but evils that approach 
gradually, though permanent in their nature, and 
ruinous 'in their conſequences, ſcarce excite any ap- 
prehenſion in their approach. While the ſeeds of 
war were ripening in ſome nations, the hand of hea- 
ven ſhook the whole fabric of the earth. On the 
1ſt of November, 1755, a moſt tremendous earth- 
quake was felt at Liſbon, which was followed by 
a dreadful conflagration, whereby that opulent city 
was reduced to a heap of rubbiſh and ruins, and 


an inexpreſſible calamity befel the whole maritime 


coaſt of Portugal, | | 
This capital of Portugal is ſituated on the north 


bank of the river Tagus, about ten miles from the . 


mouth of it, being near ſix miles in length, and 
winding with the river, from which it riſes with an 
eaſy aſcent. It was ſurrounded only by a fingle 
wall, on which were ſeventy-ſeven antique towers. 
There were 26 gates on the river ſide, and 17 on 
the land fide; and it was computed there were 
30,000 houſes, and 200,000 inhabitants. As the 
town ſtood on ſeven hills, the ſtreets were narrow 
and fteep. There were 40 pariſh churches, be- 
ſides the cathedral, and 40 convents. It had ſe- 
veral handſome ſquares, the fineſt of which had 
the royal palace on one fide, and the river on the 
other. In this ſquare the officers of the inquiſition 
performed thoſe terrible executions of burning and 
roaſting alive ſuch unhappy perſons who were of a 
different faith from thoſe of the Roman church 


and it is remarkable that an Auto de Fe, or Act 
Faith, was to be held on the day that the earthquake 


happened, when the convicts of the inquiſition were 
to go in proceſſion through the city, and ſuffer the 
ſentence of that infernal tribunal. This great ca- 
lamity was felt at Liſbon between the hours of nine 


Z and, 
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and ten, and in five minutes deſtroyed, the palace, 
keen and moſt of. the ſtately buildings (a): 

The, day broke with a ſerene: ſky, the wind con- 
tinuing eaſt; but at nine o'clock the ſun began to 
grow dim, and about half an hour after nine, they 
heard a rumbling like that of carriages, which in- 
creaſed ſo much as to reſemble the noiſe of the 
loudeſt cannon; and immediately they felt the firſt 
ſhock, which was ſucceeded by a ſecond, third; and 
fourth; during which ſeveral ſparks iſſued from 
the ſides of the mountains, reſembling the kindling 
of a charcoal fire (5). 

The conflagration did ten times more miſchief 
than the earthquake; itſelf. One or more ſhocks 
paſſed every day till che 8th, when. another very 
violent ſhock was felt, which levelled to the ground 
many of the remaining buildings. About 12,009 
perſons . periſhed in the ruins of the city, among 

whom were the marchioneſs of Louricol, the 
countels. of Lumeares. and her: daughter, lady 
Anne de Moſcow, and don Franciſco de Noronha, 
brother to the marquis of Angeja. Count Perelada, 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador, was killed by the fall of the 
porch and front of his own palace, as he was eſcap- 
ing into the ſtreet. The ſurviving inhabitants fled: 
to the fields and gardens, where they encamped; 
for the houſes that remained were ſo ſhattered, 
that it was * not one in fifty could ſtand che 
winter. But by the 19th the dead were interred, 


the fires — For and by the provident meaſures. 


the king, had taken, the People were ſupplied with 
proviſions (c). 

The letter ſent on this, melancholy occaſion by. 
Abraham Caltres, eſquire, his Britannie majefty's 


(a) London Gazette, Ne 8558. g; 36. 

(% Account given by Mr. S: :9queter, the Hamburgh conſut 
at Liſbon. 

(e London Gazette, N* 9536, 9537. 


envoꝝ 
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envoy extraordinary to the king of Portugal, im- 
ported, that the merchants of the Engliſh factory 
« for the moſt part had loſt all they ej ; though 
* ſome had the good fortune to ſave their caſh, 
« either in whole or in part. The anguiſh I have 
<« been in, ſays the conſul, occaſioned by the diſ- 
<« mal accounts brought to us every inſtant, of 
« the accidents befallen to one or other of our ac- 
© quaintance among the nobility, who, for the 
<<. moſt part, are quite undone, has greatly affected 
«© me; but in particular, the miſerable objects 
e among the lower fort of his majeſty's ſubjects, 
« who all fly to me for bread, and lie ſcattered up 
: and down in my garden, with their wives and chil- 
* dren, The roads for the firſt days being im- 
« practicable, it was but on the zth 1 had the ho- 
© nour, in company of M. de la Calmette, of wait- 
<* ing upon the king of Portugal and all the royal 
« family at Belem, whom we found encamped, 

< none of the royal palaces being fit to harbour 
% them. Though the loſs his moſt faithful ma- 
« jeſty has ſuſtained on this occaſion is immenſe, 
e and that his capital city is utterly deſtroyed, he 
« received us with more ſerenity than we expected; 

“ and, among other things, told us, that he owed 
« oreat thanks to Providence for ſaving his and his 
“ family's lives; and that he was extremely glad 
to ſee us both ſafe. The queen, in her own 
e name and all the young princeſſes, ſent us word, 
* that they were obliged to us for our attention 
but that being under their tents, and in a dreſs 
e not fit to appear in, they deſired that, for the 
preſent, we would excuſe their admitting our 
compliments in perſon (4).“ 


co 
cc 


(e London Gazette, No 9536. a | 
Don Joſeph; the preſent king of Portugal, was born 6th June, 

1714. His father was John V. and his mother was the archduchel) 
1 Anne of Auſtria, ſecond daughter of Leopold, emperor of 
| Z 2 Germany, 
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No accounts in hiſtory can parallel the fatal ef- 
fects of this earthquake, which was felt to incre- 
dible diſtances; but the nearer with more violence. 
St. Ubes, eighteen miles ſouth of Liſbon, was de- 
ſtroyed, and Oporto greatly damaged. The wa- 
ters were affected by it in Great Britain, Ireland, 
Holland, and even as far as the top of the Baltic, 
at the diſtance of more than 2000 miles. It was 
felt at Madrid about the ſame time the firſt ſhock 
happened at Liſbon, but without doing any da- 
mage; and it is to be ſuppoſed, that this convulſion 
in nature was general, as it affected all parts of the 
known world in ſome degree or other. Cadiz, Se- 
ville, and other places in Spain, ſuffered greatly by 
ſhocks and inundations. The iſlands of Sardinia 
and Corſica, and many parts of Switzerland, re- 
ceived great damage. Such extraordinary phæno- 
menons were feen in ſeveral parts of France, parti- 
cularly at Lyons, Bourdeaux, and Bayonne. The 
earthquake extended through Germany, Sweden, 
and Poland; it reached Ruſſia, and was felt in Ice- 
land. Africa ſhewed the traces of this deſolation ; 
for the grand city of Mequinez was almoſt buried 
in the bowels of the earth on the rgth of Novem- 
ber, and Fez efcaped little better. In America the 
earthquake was felt at Boſton in New- England, 
and at Barbadoe:, on the 1ſt of November. Aſia 
was not involved in the preſent calamity ; but it 
had ſuffered before. The whole iſtand of Amboyna 


Germany. and ſiſter to the emperor Charles, the father of the 
preſent empreſs queen of Hungary. John V. died on the 3 1 
July, 1750, and his queen-dowager died in Auguſt, 1754 The 
preſent king, in Jan. 1729, married Mary Anne Victoria, infants. 
of Spain, who had been married at four years of age to the pre- 
ſent French king ; but their marriage was never conſummated. 
By this princeſs the king don Joſeph had iſſue the four princeſfles, 
donna Maria Frances, princeſs of Beira, born 17th December, 
1734; M:ria Anne, 8th October, 1736; Maria, 21ſt Septem- 
ber, 1729; and Ma: ia Benedictina, 25th July, 1746, 

1 1 a a 10 
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in the Eaſt Indies was violently:ſhook, and greatly 
damaged, by an earthquake on the 18th of Auguſt, 
1754, which was ſucceeded by 85 ſhocks to the 
22d of September. In March following, the iſland 
of Meteline, one of the beſt in the Archipelago, 
was viſiced by. a dreadful earthquake, which de- 
ſtroyed more than 2000 houſes. On the. 2d of 
September, 1754, a terrible ſhock of an earth- 
quake was felt at Conſtantinople, which has been 
deſcribed by Dr. Mackenzie, who was then there, 
and gave an account of what public edifices were 
deſtroyed. The city of Sivas in Armenia was 
quite deſtroyed by an earthquake on the ſame 
night in which that was felt at Conſtantinople, and 
Smyrna was alſo ſhook ; but the whole force of this 
tremendous wreck of nature- was felt at Liſbon, 
where 1400 houſes were overthrown by an earth- 
quake in 1531; and the like calamity happened to 
that city about 200 years before. However, the king 
of Portugal has rebuilt his capital on the ſame 
ſpot. Should not the inhabitants of the new city 
take warning by the fate of the old? Pride, lazi- 
neſs, and vice were predominant qualities there, 
inſomuch that the children of Liſbon were branded 
for worthleſſneſs even to a proverb. 755 

The fate of Portugal was lamented by all the 
European nations, who were ſtruck with awe at 
this dreadful viſitation from heaven. The city of 
Liſbon, except London and Amſterdam, had the 
moſt extenſive foreign traffic of any in the world, 
and traded with no country ſo much as with Eng- 
land, which had generally fifty or ſixty fail of ſhips 
in the harbour; ſo that the loſs of the Britiſh na- 
tion by this calamity in Portugal was at firſt thought 
to be immenſe. It is well known that the crops of 
grain in Portugal are very precarious, and that 
Liſbon never received more than a third part of the. 
native growths for its annual conſumption; there 
Z 3 _ 
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fore they now intirely depended for ſubſiſlence froth 
abroad ; nor were they diſappointed. The king of 
Spain (e), being greatly moved by the accounts of 
this unſpeakable misfortune, daily diſpatched cou- 
riers with as much ready money as they could carry 
to the court of Portugal, to relieve them in the firſt 
moments of their diftreſs; and ordered'all the cul. 
tom-houſes on the frontiers to permit the extraction 
of all forts of neceſſaries, free of all duties; and to 
aſſiſt the ſubjects of Portugal to the utmoſt of their 
power (). But it was on the Britiſh nation that 
the court and kingdom of Portugal relied prinei- 
pally for relief; which was granted them in a man- 
ner that nobly diſplayed the generoſity and huma- 
nity of their old inſular friends and allies (g). 
The letter, which Mr. Caſtres ſent to the Britiſh 
miniſtry from Liſbon, was dated the 6th of No- 
vember; but, before the receipt of that letter, his 
Britannic majeſty ſent a meſſage (+) to the houſe of 


(e) Ferdinand VI. who ſucceeded his father Philip V. gth of 
July, 1746. He married Donna Maria Magdalen, fiſter to the 
2 king of Portugal, 19th January, 1729, by whom he had no 

ae. | | 


(f) London Gazette, Ne 9532. 
(e) Lord Galway who was a great favourite with John V. of 
Portugal, told him, * that his kingdom muſt al vays ſtand in need 
« of the friendſhip of England, to prevent its becoming dependent 
« on the houſe of Auſtria, or the houſe of Bourbon In 1735, a 
Britiſh ſquadron, under the command of Sir John Norris, pre- 
ferved Portugal from the reſentment of Spain. There is no doubt 
the power of the houſe of Bourbon has been, and there is no rea- 
ſon to ſuſpect that it will not remain, formidable to Portugal; and 
hence ariſes the neceſſity that this kingdom is under of living upon 
terms with the maritime powers, and more eſpecially with 
Great Britain. It is indeed ſaying no more than truth, that there 
i ſcarce any inſtance in hiſtory of a more laſting and fincere 
friendſhip than has ſubfiſted, for near a century paſt, between the 
two crowns; and it is their mutual intereſt that it ſhould ſubſiſt. 
) 28th November —The inhabitants of London had felt the 
ſhocks of two earthquakes, on the 8th f February and the 8th of 
March, 1750. They were both awfuland alarming. 


lords, 
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lords, acquainting them, that“ having received 
« from bis àmbaſſador at Madrid a certain ac- 
count of the fatal and; deplorable event which 
„ happened at Liſbon, by an earthquake, which 
„ had laid waſte altzolt the whole city, and de- 
« (troyed mady theufands of the inhabitants; 
confequence Wheteof, thoſe who beine dar. 
< be teduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs; and his ma- 
« jeſty being moved with the greateſt concern 


« for ſo good and fäithfül an ally as the king of 
« Portugal, and with the utmoſt compaſſion for 
« the diſtteſſes to which that city and knee 
« muſt be reduced, wherein great numbers of his 
&« majeſty's own ſubjects wete reſident, and many 
<« more intereſted, recommended to the houſe of 
<% tords the conſideration of this dreadful and ex- 
c tenſive calamity, which could not fail deeply to 
affect the hearts of all perſons, who, had. any 
4e ſenſe of religion or humanity ; and deſiredi rhe 
* concurrence and aſſiſtance of the houſe, in ſend- 
& ing ſuch ſpeedy and effectual relief as might be 
« fuitable to ſo afflicting ang, e an, exi- 
«© gency.“ The ſame meſſage (i) was ſent to chę 
houſe of commons; and both houſes gave their hearty 
concurrence and aſſiſtance in relieving the unhappy 
Portugneſe. Accordingly, the ſum of 100,009 l. 
was granted, on the 8th of December, * for aſlift- 
ing the diſtreſſed people of Portugal;“ in con; 
ſequence of which, 20,000 barrels 34 rice, a great 
quantity of corn and flour, a large quantity of Iriſh 
beef, a conſiderable ſum of money, and many other 
neceſſaries, were ſent to Liſbon, at the diſpoſal of 
his Portugueſe majeſty, whoſe whole court was ex- 
tremely affected by this noble inſtance of Britiſhige- 
nerofity, which was acknowledged in the moſt 


* 


a 


(4) It was prefenited by Mr, Tecretary Fox. 
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ol terms by the king, who took care that the 


ritiſh ſubjects were ſupplied before his own (&k). 
This was an unprecedented example of the ho- 


nour, friendſhip, and humanity of the Britiſh na- 


tion, which ' generoviſly helped the Portugueſe in 
their emancipation from the Spaniſh yoke, and has 
protected them in it ever ſince. We have a ſingu- 
lar and ſpecial intereſt in whatever regards the wel- 
fare of the crown of Portugal; its ſubjects are our 


old, our natural, and our uſeful allies: we have 
been benefited by our commerce with them, and 


they have derived great advantages from our friend- 
ſhip. The treaty made between queen Anne and 


Peter II. of Portugal, is ſufficient to ſhew the ne- 


ceſſity of a proper underſtanding and perpetual 
friendſhip between both crowns : for Portugal is 
thereby for ever to admit the Britiſh woollen ma- 


nufactures; and Great Britain is to admit the Portu- 
gueſe wines for one-third leſs duty than the wines 


of France. 7 
The king of Portugal ſignified his pleaſure to 
Mr. Caſtres, that before any diſtribution was made 


among the Portugueſe, he would let M. de Car- 


valho know what quantity of proviſions he thought 
might be allotted for the poor of his nation. The 
ambaſſador applied for a thirtieth part of the whole, 
which was immediately granted; and the money 
aſſigned for the Britiſh ſubje&s amounted to up- 


wards of 2000 /. ſterling (J). 


The king and the royal family continued in their 
tents until the 26th of July, when they went to re- 
ſide in the new palace built of wood, near Belem. 

The war between Great Britain and France was 
brought to a criſis by admiral Boſcawen, when he 


took the two French men of war, and by the re- 


| 5 (k) Len lon Gazette, Ne 95 52, 9559, 9562. 


{/) Mr. Caſtres's letter to Mr, Fox, 15th March, 17 56. 
ſolution 
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ſolution taken by the Britiſh court of ſeizing 
the French ſhips, which were every where at- 
tacked, as if war had been actually declated, 
and great numbers were brought into the Britiſh 
ports. The French had taken, and releaſed, the 
Blandford man of war; and M. de Salvert () re- 

turned with part of their ſquadron from Louiſburg : 
but their fleet was in no condition to act againſt 
the ſuperior naval force of Great Britain; therefore 
they contented themſelves with an extraordinary 
ſhew of moderation, and, inſtead of making re- 
priſals by ſea, collected their force by land (n), to 
awe the Britiſh miniſtry into a belief that an in- 
vaſion was intended againſt the Britiſh domi- 
nions. a 8 
Admiral Oſborne, with thirteen ſhips of the line, 
and one frigate, ſailed to convoy a fleet of mer- 
chantmen on the goth of January, and returned 
the 16th of February. This ſquadron ought to 
have gone to Minorca, conſidering the expoſed 
fituation it was in, and the forwardneſs of the 
French preparations at Toulon ; and that Great 
Britain, in ſparing theſe ſhips for that ſervice, could 
not be inſulted nor injured by the ſixteen ſhips then 
fitting out at Breſt or Rochfort, part of which, by 
the intelligence the government had, could not be 
ready till May; becauſe, excluſive of Mr. Oſborne's . 
fleet, there were ready to put to ſea eight ſhips of 
the line, and twenty-three frigates ; and thirty-two 
of the line, and five frigates fitting, and very near 
ready: nor could Great Britain have provoked an 
invaſion by ſending of this fleet to the Mediter- 
ranean, as the French had not at that time made 
any preparations to execute ſuch a ſcheme, except 


(m) London Gazette, Ne 95 24. 4 
(») They formed a camp at Aimerie, brought go battalions 
inte Flanders, and augmented their treops with 65000 men. 
Land Gazette, Ne 9512. 9527. 9536. 


marching 
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marching troops to the ſea-coaſt ; and by all the 
intelligence received to this time, the French court 
had rejected every plan for that purpoſe as imprac- 
licable, and meant only to alarm and diftreſs Eng- 
land, by ordering troops to the ſea-coaſt. In fack, 
the French were fitting out a great armament at 
Toulon, which was deſtined againft Minorca. But 
on the 21ſt of December M. Rouille, mmiſter and 
ſecretary of ſtate for foreign affairs in France, wrote 
a letter to Mr. ſecretary Fox, with a memorial in 
Juſtification of the conduct of the French court re- 
lating to the differences in America; charging the 
Engliſh with piracies, and demanding reſtitution of 
all the French ſhips z with ers of peace, and a 
kind of denunciation of war, it his demands were 
refuſed, | 

The memorial particularly ſet forth, © That the 
* French king was able to demonſtrate to the whole 
«© univerſe, by 7 authentic proofs, that it was not owing 
c o him that the differences relating to America had not 
<< been amicably accommodated : That the king, 
<< being moſt ſincerely deftrous to maintain the 
public peace, and a good underftanding with his 
«« Britannic n:ajeſty, carried on the negociation re- 
ative to that ſubje& with the mott unreſerved 
% confidence and good faith. That the aſſur- 
« ances of the king of Great Britain's diſpoſition 
< to peace, which his Britannic majeſty and his 
© miniſters were conſtantly repeating, both by 
„ word of mouth and in writing, were fo formal 
“and preciſe, that the king could not, without 
< reproaching himſelf, entertain the /eaft ſuſpicion 
< of the ſincerity of the court of London's inten- 
« tions. That it was ſcarce poſſible to conceive 
% how theſe aſſurances could be reconciled with 
* the orders for haſtilities given in November, 1754, 
„to general Braddock, and in April, 1755, to 
« admiral Boſcawen. That the attack and capture, 
ein July laſt, of two of the king's ſhips in the 

open 
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en ſeas, and without a declaration of war, 

% was a public inſult to his majeſty's fag; and his 
4 majeſty would have immediately manifeſted his 
« 7 of ſuch an irregular and violent pro- 
ce ceeding, if he could have imagined that admiral 
4 RBoſcawen acted by the orders of his court. That, 
« for the ſame reaſon, the king ſuſpended at firſt ' 
his judgment of the piracies (pirateries) that had 
been committed for ſeveral months by the Eng- 
« liſh men of war on the navigation and com- 
..* merce of his majeſty's ſubjects, in contempt of 
« the lau of nations, the faith of treaties, the uſages 
<« eſtabliſhed among civilized nations, and the regard 
<« they reciprocally owed to one another. That the 
« ſentiments of his Bricannic Majeſty gave the 
« king room to expect, that, at his return to Lon- 
don, he would diſavow the conduct of his admi- 
„ ralty and naval officers, and give his majeſty a 
% ſatigfacthion proportioned to the injury and the 
« damage. But ſeeing that the king of England, 
«© .inftead of puniſhing the robberies (brigandages) 
« committed by the Engliſh navy, on the-contrary 
<« encouraged them, by demanding from his ſubjects 
« freſh ſupplies againſt France; his majeſty would 
e fall ſhort in what he owed to his own glory, the 
dignity of his crown, and the defence of his 
% people, if he deferred any longer the demanding 
4 of @ ſgnal repuration for the outrage done to the 
* French flag, and the damage done to the King's 
2 * 22 ſecis. That his majeſty therefore thought pro- 
« per to apply directly to his Britannic majeſty, and 

* demand from him immediate and full reſtitution of 
* ALL the French ſhips, as well men of war as mer- 
.* chantmen, which, contrary to all law and all 


decorum, had been taken by the Engliſh navy; 


and of all the officers, ſoldiers, mariners, guns, 
Fx ſtores, merchandizes, and in general bf every 


2 ow R— to thoſe veſſels, That the king 
: 7 « would 
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4 


would always chooſe to owe to the king of Eng- 
land's equity, rather than to any thing elſe, that 
ſatisfaction which he had a right to demand: 
and all the powers in Europe would undoubtedly 
ſee, in this ſtep which he had determined to take, 


a new and ſtriking proof of that invariable love 


of peace which directed all his counſels and reſo- 
lutions. That if his Britannic majeſty ordered 
reſtitution of the veſſels in queſtion, the king 
would be diſpoſed to enter into a negociation for 
that further ſatisfafiion which was legally due to 
him; and would continue defirous, as he had 
always been, to have the diſcuſſions relating to 
America determined by an equitable and ſolid ac- 


_—_—— 
6%6 I 
— — — _- 
— £ — 


——_—_ 


«© commodation. But if, contrary to all hopes, the 
« king of England refuſed what the king de- 
“ manded, his majeſty would regard this denial of 
ce juſtice as the moſt authentic declaration of war, and 
& as a formed deſign in the court of London to 
“ diſturb the peace of Europe,” IE 

Mr. Fox {ſent an. anſwer to M. Rouille on the 
13th of January, 1756, whereby he acquainted 


him, that his Britannic majeſty continued de- 
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ſirous of preſerving the public tranquillity : but 
though the king would readily conſent to an equz- 
table and ſolid accommodation, his majeſty would 
not grant the demand that was made of immedi- 
ate and full reſtitution of all the French veſſels, 
and whatever belonged to them, as the prelimi- 
nary condition of any negociation, his nejely hav- 
ing taken no ſtep but what the hoſtilities begun 
by France in a time of profound peace, of which 
he had the moſt authentic proofs, and what his 
majeſty owed to his own honour, to the defence 
of the rights and poſſeſſions 'of his crown, and the 


« ſeturity of his kingdoms, rendered it juſt and in- 
« diſpenſable*” - 


1 


Though 
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Though it was reſolved in council, that the re- 
quiſition made by the French court, and the terms 
in which it was expreſſed, was ſuch as would not 
permit the king to anſwer it any otherwiſe than by 
the above letter from Mr. Fox; it was, however, 


thought neceſſary to expoſe to the ſeveral courts 


of Europe the falſhood of the imputations and 
facts contained in the French memorial. For this 
end the Britiſh miniſtry caufed remarks to be made 
on the principal articles of its contents, and refuted 
the whole. It was remarked, © That whatever might 
c have been, or then were, the ſentiments of the 
„ moſt chriſtian king, with regard to the diffe- 
e rences concerning America, it was unlucky that 
&« the conduct of the court of Verſailles towards 
« GreatBritain correſponded ſo ill to the diſpoſition 
„ which Mr. Rouille's memorial afcribed to his 
% moſt chriſtian majeſty, and to the profeſſions 
„ of good faith and unreſerved confidence with 
* which it was pretended the negociation was, on 
e their part, carried on.” They briefly touched 
upon ſome parts of this negociation, every fact of 
which would bear witneſs to the moderation of his 
Britannic majeſty: and it was ſhewn, that the 
French propoſals for a ceſſation of hoſtilities, and 
a preliminary convention, were fallacious, and only 
to gain time. It was alſo remarked, ** That the 
e aſſurances given*o France of his Britannic ma- 
e jeſty's pacific diſpoſitions were as honeſt and ſine 
« cere as they were formal and preciſe z but he muſt 


„ have condemned himſelf, had he carried them 


* ſo far as to endanger the poſſ:fſions of his crown, 
and the ſafety of his people.” They proved, 
* That France wanted to draw a veil over the 
* hoſtilities which ſhe had committed in America, 
„ both in Nova Scotia, and on the Ohio, as alſo 
on the territories of Virginia.“ The hoſtility was 
thrown upon France, who was proved the e 
; OS t 
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It was farther remarked, ** That France was obliged 
* to invert the order of things to make out the 
& pretended inſult on her flag; and that admiral 
©. Roſcawen was juftifiable-in attacking the French 
„ Hips, while the French were attacking the Britiſh | 
« forts. The ſame motive of ſelf-defence. had 
* forced the king to ſeize the French hip and 
«. ſailors, in order to deprive the court of France 
* of the means of making a deſcent, wich which 
their miniſters: in all the courts of Europe had 
« menaced. England; A menace which was the 
* moſt ſignificative to England, as it had been ac+ 
% companied or preceded by the precipitate recal of 
< the miniſters of France at London and Hanover; 
* by the march and cantonment of large bodies 
ec of troops on the coaſts of Flanders and the Chan- 
* nel; and the publickly. avowed re-eftabliſhment. of 
te the port of Dunkirk, For the reſt, it was hard 
<. to imagine why the French ſhould conceive that 
„ the king ought to diſavotm the conduct of his 
« officers, who atted by bis orders; or why they 
% ſhould wonder at his: majeſty's demanding the 
« necefiary ſupplies from his ſubjects, to enable 
ce him to, fruſtrate the ambitious and unjuſtifrable 
«. views of France.“ And laſtly, it was remarked, 
& That, for theſe juſt and valid reaſons, the king re- 


jelied the peremptory demand contained in the me- 


* morial ſigned by M. de Rouille. To avoid 
e taking notice of the terms made uſe of in it, 
« . which ſhocked common decency, his majeſty cauſed 
<«..2ſhort- and negative anſwer to be made to it, 
„ in the form of a letter, written by Mr. Fox; 
c and he was the more determined not to admit 
« what France demanded as a preliminary condition 
4 prior to any negociation, as it appeared from that 
© very memorial, that after granting it, he would 


F beas far as ever from obtaining an equitable and 


ſolid accommodation with reſpect to the injuries he 
Wh « had 
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© had ſuffered for ſeveral years. Andit did not ap- 
%% pear, how his majeſty's reſolution to defend his 
&, American daminions, and hinder France from 
c inſulting. his kingdoms, could: be conſtrued in 
& France to be a demial of juſtice, and a: formed 
« deſign in the king to diſturb the peace of Eu- 
c& rope,” IE. 7 | 

The French miniſtry repreſented the conduct of 
their court in the moſt; favourable: light to all the 
European powers; but their political ſtrength 
was chiefly exerted in Holland, where the count 
d' Affry ſuceeded the marquis de Bonac, and irritated 
the Dutch againſt the Engliſh,. in the ſame manner 
as the marquis de Fenelon had done in the former 
war (o). | | 
Colonel Yorke (2), the Britiſh miniſter at the 

Hague, alfo preſented a memorial to the States 
General on the 12th of February, repreſenting; the 
pacific ſentiments of his Britannic majeſty, the perfidy 
of the French, and their vaſt preparations for invading 
the Britiſh dominions z with a demand of the ſuccours 
of ſix thouſand men, which the United Provinces 
were bound by. treaty to furniſh the king, for the 
defence of his kingdoms. 11 

In this memorial, the ambaſſador ſer forth, hat 
© he was commanded to communicate to their high 
* mightineſies. the advices which his majeſty re- 
&. ceived from all quarters, of the prodigious pre- 
„ parations that were making in France for a de- 
ſcent on the Britiſh: iſtes. That crown, inſtead of 
doing juſtice to England for her claims, founded 
* on the moſt: ſolemn treaties, had added inſolence 
to iʒjuſtice.— France ſtill continued to purſue, 

o) Hifts War, vol. iii. p. 178. | 

8 Joleph Vote elite third ſon of the late lord chancellor 
Hardwicke : he diſtinguiſhed nimſelf at Fontenoy, was appointed 
colonel of Waldegrave's regiment on the 29th of March, i755, and- 
was now enyoy extraordinary and plenipotentiary of his Britannick 


majeſty. 
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, with the ſame oſtentation, her ambitious proj jects. 


« Her armies were in motion on all ſides; a formi- 
e dable embarkation was preparing; and the port 
« of Dunkirk, that monument of ill faith, was re- 
« ſtoring to its ancient ſtate, notwithſtanding the 
* ſtrongeſt and moſt amicable repreſentations made 
e by the ambaſſadors of the king and the States 
„General. The regiſters of their high mighti- 
« nefſes were an evidence that this was a notorious 


& breach of treaty, and a manifeſt aggreſſion. It was 
« ſupported by 120 battalions, that were in mo- 


« tion. The coaſts towards the ocean ſwarmed 


« with troops ; the roads to Flanders, Normandy, 
« and Britany were continually covered with carri- 
<< ages laden with cannon, warlike ſtores, arms of 
« all kinds, proviſions, in ſhort, all the apparatus 
« of ſome great enterprize : and, to remove all 


doubt about their deſtination, the French mini- 


ſters, at the ſeveral courts of Europe, ſpoke 
publickly of invapinG Great Britain and Ire- 
land. — That his majeſty could not entertain the 
« ſlighteſt doubt but that the booo men would be 
immediately got ready to embark, and his majeſty 
«© would, without delay, end the neceſſary ſhips 
<« for carrying them over.” 

The French miniſter had a conference with the 
States General on th gth of March, when he told 
them, That his moſt chriſtian majeſty expected 
their high mightineſſes would fully explain them- 
& ſelves upon the part they intended to take in the 
<« preſent conjuncture. That his majeſty, forced 
to revenge himſelf on an enemy who had un- 
« juſtly attacked him, defired ſincerely not to 
% multiply the calamities of war; but he could no 
„longer reckon among the number of his friends 
„ thoſe powers who, far from fulfilling the de- 
„ fenſive engagements they had contracted with 
„ him, would make a common caufe with, and 


5 furniſh 
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* furniſh ſuccours to his enemy.“ He declared, 
« That the whole conduct of his majeſty, / ſince the 
& concluſion of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, was 
© a public and ſhining monument of his wiſhes 
<« for the preſervation of the tranquillity of Eu- 
* rope. That the king was convinced the States 
« General were far from engaging in a war for an 
object that did not oblige them to it. His ma- 
&« jefty knew of no other treaties between their 
* high mightineſſes and England, but ſuch as were 
& defenſove; and as the king of Great Britain was 
« evidently the aggreſſor, his majeſty had reaſon to 
&« aſſure himſelf, from the equity and foreſight of 
„ the States General, that, very far from furniſh- 
* ing, directly or iadirectly, any ſuccours to the 
court of London, they would, on the contrary, 
upon being required thereto, fulfil the engage- 
e ments, equally defenſtve, which they had con- 
« trafted with his majeſty, That the king was dif- 
e poſed to enter into all meaſures, the particular 
© motives and ends of which ſhould be the ſecu- 
e rity, the tranquillity, and the welfare of the re- 
te public. His majeſty, from the time of his ac- 
e ceſſion to the throne, had conſtantly intereſted 
© himſelf for the independence and honour of the 
„ States General, and {till animated by the ſame 
ec ſentiments of eſteem and affection towards them, 
* moſt ſincerely deſired that the republic, whoſe 
« fate was in her own hands, might continue to 
“conduct itſelf by thoſe maxims of impartiality 
and wiſdom, by which alone they could main- 
<* tain that honour and independence, of which 
they were ſo reaſonably jealous. That the pre- 
ſent conjuncture of affairs not being the fame as 
in 1733, when the king concluded a treaty of 
<« neutrality with the States General concerning the 
* Auſtrian Netherlands, all precautions on that 
© head would be ſuperfluous.” | 
Aa The 
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The French miniſter, in another memorial, ſaid, 
That the king flattered himſelf the States Gene- 
„ral had not forgot how dear their complaiſance 
« coſt them, by which they were drawn in to take 
<< a ſhare in the laſt war; and that this conſidera- 
tion would determine them to conduct themſelves 
in the preſent circumſtances of things, in ſuch a 
% manner as might conſiſt with their own advan- 
tage; and that conſequently they would not be 
« perſuaded, by pernicious counſels, to take a 
<« part contrary to their own true intereſts (p).” 

The States General were now more in the inte- 
reſt of France than in the laſt war, when Van 
Hoey (4) was the proſelyte of cardinal de Fleury. 
They had no great. patriot at this time to ſupport 
the remonſtrances of colonel Yorke, as Van Haren 
ſupported thoſe made by the earl of Stair in 1742 (7). 
They followed the maxims of De Witt (s), and 
were determined on a neuralily, though they were 
aſhamed to own it. They acknowledged they were 
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. {p) The true intere/? of the United Provinces was moſt certainly) 
to keep its fiducial engagements with Great Britain : but this was 
entirely neglected; and if any treaties were thought of, none were 
regarded, as will be amazingly found in the progreſs of this hiſ- 
tory. It is true, their high mightineſſes pretended they beheld 
with concern the differences that had ariſen between Great Britain 
and France, and wiſhed for nothing more than to ſee them termi- 
nated by an amicable convention. They allowed that, confider- 
ing their ſituation, the bad ſtate of their finances, and the decay 
of the commerce of their ſubjects, nothing could be more agreeable 
to them than a perfect neutrality. 
) Hiftory of the War, v. ii. p. 13. 
(7) Lid. p. 5. ä | 
) This great man declared, it was impolitic for Holland to 
enter into alliance with England, jointly to carry on an offenſive 
war with any nation; and acknowledged, The truth was, 
«* fince England is more formidable to us than any country in the 
* whole univerſe, it was an unpardbnable fault in us to make them 
« yet more formidable in themſelves.” The true Intereſt and poli- 
ical Maxims of the Republic of Holland, by John de Wits, 
P. 245+ | | | 
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reduced to an embarraſſing dilemma ; while; on one 
ſide, . his Britannic majeſty demanded ſuccours, in 
virtue of their engagements ; and, on the other hand, 
it was maintained, on the part of his Moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty, that the republic was not bound by treaties 
to furniſh ſuccours in the preſent caſe, and expreſs 
intimation given, that the furniſhing them would 
be regarded as a taking part in the quarrel, and as 
an at of hoſtility. They made ſuch evaſions (u), 
that at laſt Mr. Yorke received orders not to inſiſt 
further in requiring from the States the ſuccour of 
6000 men (w). They talked of putting up the 
moſt fervent prayers that the apprehended invaſion 
might not be attempted; at the ſame time they 
anſwered the French miniſter, that they were de- 
termined to obſerve an exact neutrality, and hoped 


their barrier would not be endangered. They de- 


clared, that as they had not taken any part in the 
troubles or differences concerning the territories in 
America, nor in their conſequences, nor had in- 
termeddled in them directly or indire&ly, ſo they 
had no intention to intermeddle in them, or in the 


_ conſequences that might reſult from thence ; but 


that they purpoſed to obſerve an exact neutrality in 
relation. thereto ; without prejudice, however, to 
the alliances the republic had contracted, from 
which ſhe did not mean to derogate in any man- 
ner. As to their barrier, they had only that and 
their commerce 1a view, in all their alliances with 


(2) They ſaid, the republic was reduced to the neceſſity of de- 
firing to be excuſed furniſhing the ſuccours; or, by a contrary 
conduct, at a time when her fidelity in fulfilling her treaties had 
exbauſted her finances, and her barrier was demoliſhed, expoſing 
herſelf to the reſentment of his Moſt Chriſtian majeſty, whole 
friend/hip was of value to her, to an unexpected attack on her own 
territories, and to the greateſt danger of being drawn into irrepa · 


Table ruin. dan eg] — nh 

(w) This declaration was made by her royal highneſs the 

princeſs regent... "Ran 
5 A2 2 


England, 
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England, which conquered a noble territory for the 
Dutch, that will maintain ſufficient troops to de- 
fend itfelf, feed many hundred thouſand inhabitants, 
where all encouragement would be given to in- 
troduce and improve manufactures, which was the 
only advantage they wanted; and which, added 
to their kill, induſtry, and parſimony, would en- 
able them to underſe} us in every part of the 
world (x). | 
By the barrier-treaty between England and Hol- 
land, in 1709, the Dutch were to have the military 
command of above twenty towns, with their de- 
pendencies, and 400,000 crowns a year to main- 
rain their garriſons (). Holland never made Eng- 
; land any grateful return; and in the war of 1744, 
they made no declaration of it againſt France: 
they were pacifically inclined, and were afraid of 
drawing upon them the open enmity of the French 
monarch (z). In 1745, the Dutch ſent over 6000 
troops, to ſuppreſs the rebellion in Scotland (a). 
They were entirely uſeleſs : but the Dutch now ab- 
ſolutely refuſed even the ſhadow of aſſiſtance, tho 
tranſports were fent to Holland to bring over the 
6000 troops, which they were by treaty obliged to 
furniſh to England, in caſe of its being endangered 
by any domeſtic inſurrections, or foreign invaſion. 
The States, in their previous reſolution, declared, 
© That, as to the treaties, it was paſt all doubt 
„ that the republic was not obliged by any treaty 
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| (x) Conduit of the Allies, p. 16. 
O) Bid. p. 22. | 
(z) Hiftory of the War, vol. iii. p. 50. 98 
(a) They were commanded by count Maurice of Naſſau: but 
they were of no ſervice, becauſe they were the very men who had 
compoſed a part of the garriſons of Tourney and Dendermond; 
and were reſtrained by the capitulations from performing any mili- 
tary ie for a much longer time than was expired. They were 
ſent , without making any uſe of them; and they were re- 
placed by 6000 Heſſians. id. vol. iv. p. 145. 189. 196. | 
| 2 | 22 cc to 
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<* to take part in differences, or a war kindled by 
„ other powers out of Europe, That if the treaties 
'« were to be applied to the preſent caſe, when the 
«© hoſtilities were transferred to Europe, the queſtion - 
4 would be, who ought to be adjudged the aggreſſor 
in Europe? And the uncontrovertible anſwer 
«< muſt be, that England was the aggreſſor in Eu- 
<* rope, by her ſeizing a conſiderable number of 
« French ſhips. That the treaty of 1678, and the 
< ſubſequent explanations in 1716, and others, | 
« being only defenſive, could not of conſequence 
take place in the preſent caſe.” Had they been 
downright apologiſts for France, they could not have 
pleaſed her more. 

By virtue of the perpetual defenſive kague between 
England and Holland, 3d March, 1678, and the 
ſeparate articles thereof, and conformably to the 
ſenſe and interpretation of the guaranty, and reci- 
procal ſuccours, made 3d April, 1716, the whole 
renewed and confirmed in 1728, the Dutch were 
obliged to furniſh, as auxiliaries to the Britiſh nation, 
a ſuccour of 6000 troops, and 20 men of war, to be = 
employed in the ſervice of that crown whenever de- 
manded. When the French threatened an invaſion > 
in 1744, Mr. Trevor demanded the ſuccour of 
6000 men z which the States readily granted, and 
declared that their. intereſts were one and the fame 
with thoſe of his Britannie majeſty (). 

In retutn for this unexpected partiality, the 

Dutch were favored in their trade by the French (c): 
but they were told, that if any merchandizes of the 
growth or manufacture of Great Britain were found 
on board their ſhips, all ſuch merchandizes would 
be declared Jawfu} prizes. This implied the ſame 


() Hiftory of the War, vol. iii. p. 96. 105, 112, 
(e) All Dutch ſhips were exempted in France, for a certain 

time, from paying the duty of 50 ſols per ton; and the duty upon 

ſtock-fiſh was reduced from 1 2 livres to 10. * 
N A a 3 | right 
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right with regard to all French merchandizes found 
on board Dutch ſhips : but we ſhall find that this 
. was not allowed by the Dutch, who avowed their 
. neutrality during the war, and molt ſcandaloufſy 
carried on a large illicit trade with France all the 
time, in violation of the treaty of 1674, of which 
they availed themſelves in the moſt unprecedented 
manner. It was ſoon notorious, that, under this 


treaty, they covered the property of the enemy of 


England, at a time of open war: but they had no 


ſuch right by the common principles of neutrality, 


nor by virtue of ſubſiſting treaties (4). 

When the French ixvaſon was intended in 1743 
and 1744, his Britannic majeſty ſhewed a firmnels 
known only to great and exalted minds, and com- 


municated no more of his ſecret intelligence than 
Was neceſſary for having the advice of his great 
council, and for giving an opportunity for his people 
to expreſs their loyalty and affection. France never 
ä thought to uncover herſelf, till ſne had advice of 
the continuance of the corps of 16,000 Hanoverians 
in Britiſh pay for another year. She ſuppoſed that 
meaſure unpopular, and immediately gave orders 


for the failing of her fleet from Breſt.—By prepar- 


ing only, and continuing in harbour, they lulled 


us into a fort of ſecyrity, or rather frightened us 
into a panic, which induced us to keep moſt of our 


naval force at home, and neglect every opportunity 


of annoying Spain, by intercepting her treaſures, 
or obſtructing her views upon Italy. 


The French had now forged their bolts of war, 


and their thunder was ready to burſt. All things 


conſpired to threaten an invaſion on ſome part of the 
Britiſh dominions, and it was prudent to take every 


Ptecaution that might ward off the blow; but the 


(4 Dr. Marriot? 's Caſe of the Datch Ships confulered, P. 1721, 


Britiſh 
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Britiſh miniſtry were too ſupine, and the French only 
made a pompous ſhew of ſuch an invaſion, as was 
done in 1708, and 1744. Marſhal Belleiſſe was 
appointed commander in chief of all the fea-coaſts 
upon the ocean, from Dunkirk to Bayonne ; as 
was alfo the duke of Richlieu of all the coaſts upon 
the Mediterranaan (e). The troops were marching 
from all parts towards the coaſt of Normandy in 
January, when all the Engliſh (f) veſſels at Dun- 
kirk were ſtopt, and their crews ſent to priſon. 
In fact, the armament at Toulon was deſtined 
againft Minorca; though ſome people affected to 
think, that it was intended for America, and in- 
ſinuated, that France durſt not attempt any thing 
offenſively i in Europe. 

His Britannic majeſty iſſued a (g) proclamation 
for recalling and prohibiting ſeamen from. ſerving 
foreign princes and ſtates; for giving encourage- 
ment to ſeamen and able-bodied andmen to/emter 
themſelves on board his majeſty's ſhips of war; 
for granting rewards for diſcovering ſu uch beamen 
as ſhould conceal themſelves; and alſo for taki 
up all ſtraggling ſeamen. Another (% Proclama- 


tion was iſſued for a general faſt, * to implote the 


Divine Majeſty to perpetuate the enjoyment of 
the Proteſtant religion among us, and for his pro- 
* teCtion and bleſſing upon our fleets and armies.” 
A third (7) provlimercn was iſſued, for che fafery | 


(e) London Gazette, No 9546. 

(f) The veſſels ſeized were two colliers, two 7 one 1 
trader, and four cutters, /bid No 9552. The fame w yore 
diſpatched to all the other ports of France. 

g) On the 11th of November, 1755. Bid. No 9528. 9340. 
The fame was done in 1744 

(>) On the 2oth of — wh Bid. No 95 38. 

(i) On the zd of February, 1756. Bid. No 5573. Ie was 
thereby ordered, that all officers, civil and military, ſhould cau e 


the coaſts to be carefully watched; and, upon the firſt appearance 
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* and defence of the kingdom, in cafe of any 
“ hoſtile.attempt to land upon the coaſt.” Thirty 
additional; companies of marines were ordered to be 
raiſed; and a very ſmart preſs was made for ſeamen 
and landmen in all parts of the kingdom. 
The king ſent a (&) meſſage to both houſes of 
parliament, wherein he informed them, . That he 
had received repeated advices, that a deſign had 
& been formed by the French court to (1) invadę 


Great Britain or Feland; and that the great pre- 


<< parations of land forces, ſhips, artillery, and 
t warlike ſtores then making in the ports of 
% France, together with the language held by the 


„French miniſters. in ſome foreign courts, left 


of any hoſtile attempt, immediately to cauſe. all horſes, oxen, 
cattle, and proviſions to be driven and removed 20 miles from the 
place where fuck hoſtile attempt ſhould be made. The fame was 
done in 1745. 27 of the War, vol. iv. p. 171. 
Matreh.—The fame way done in 1743. 


Hiſtory of; the War, vol, iii. p. gz. =T 
(Y Hiſtory ſhews us, that there have been 23 a wre or at- 
s to inoade Fngland. Eight of the invaders landed with 


by 


an army without oppoſition 3 two wete drove off by the Engliſh 


fleets, and one defeated by the ſame ; one was diſappointed by a 
ſtorm, and the other eleven were ſtolen in with a ſingle ſhip or 
two, and ' few men. In the whole, ſeven ſucceeded, and ſixteen 


were unſucteſtful. The ſueceſsful ones were made by William the 


Conqueror, in 1066 ; by Iſabel, wife of Edward II. in 1326; 


_ by Henry duke of Lancaſter, in 1399; by the carl of Warwick, 


in 1470 ; by Edward IV. in 1471 ; by the earl of Richmond, in 
1485 : and by the prince of Orange, in 1688. Of theſe ſucceſſ- 
ful expeditions, the firit, fourth, fifth, and ſixth were made from 
France, the ſecond and third from Flanders, andthe ſeventh from 
Holland. Of thoſe which were unſucceſsful, nine were from 
France, one from Spain, two from Flanders, one from Holland, 
two from Ireland, and one from Scotland. —lIt may appear from 


hence, to all who thoroughly conſider it, that as our ſituation ne- 
ceſſarily obliges us never to be without a fleet to defend our coaſts; 


ſo the various accidents, which may render that caution uſeleſs or 
precarious, oblige us to be at all times provided with a regular and 
exerciſed M1L1T14, to oppoſe the enemy, in caſe of their evading 


© little 
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65 little. room to doubt of the reality of ſuch a de- 
« ſign, That he had therefore judged it neceſſary 
te to acquaint them with intelligence of ſuch high 
* importance to the ſafety of :beſe nations 5 and to 
$ inform them he had taken proper meaſures for 
putting his kingdom in a poſture of defence 
& againſt ſo unjuſt and deſperate an enterprize, pro- 
« jected in revenge for thoſe juſt and neceſſary mea- 
& ſures which had been taken for maintaining his 
e rights and poſſeſſions in North America. That 
1 he had made a requiſition of a body of Heſſian 
<< troops to be brought over; and truſting in the 
„divine protection, and in the good affection, 
1% zeal, and fidelity of his people, which he had 
0 ſooften experienced, he was determined to exert 
& all the force God had put into his hands to re- 
0 pel ſo daring an attempt, and doubted not of their 
e ſupport and concurrence,” + Pa. 29 
Both houſes preſented very loyal addreſſes (m) to 
the throne; and the lords declared, that they 
% looked with the utmoſt indignation upon fo un- 
* juſt and daring an attempt, as that of invading 
e theſe kingdoms, in revenge for the generous 
% and ſteady conduct his majeſty had held in main. 
<« taining the juſt rights and poſſeſſions of his 
* crown and ſubjects in North America, againſt 
$* the unprovoted aggreſſions and hoſtilities originally 
* commenced on the part of France; and they 
„% intreated his majefty not to be diverted from it 
* by any appearances whatſoever, They expreſſed 
their approbation of ſending for the Heſſian troops ; 
? and particularly deſired his majeſty to augment 
his army in Ireland in ſuch manner as he ſhould. 
think neceſſary. And they aſſured his majeſty, 
that they would, with unſhaken zeal, vigour, and 


(m} In 1744, both houſes joined in one addre6 ; but now each 
adqreſſed ſeparately. Hifory of the War, vol. iii. p. 93. = 
A T8 Is | L unanimity, 
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„ unanimity, at the hazard of their lives and for- 
“ tunes, ſtand by his majeſty againſt all his ene- 
% mies, and ſupport him in all ſuch meaſures as 
4 he ſhould find requiſite - in this critical con- 
„ juncture; not in the leaft doubting, that even 
* the menate of fo injarions and preſumptuous an 
4 enterprize would create the higheſt deteſtation 
« in all who called themſelves BRIirONS and PRo- 
* PTESTANTS (1), and raiſe a becoming ſpirit in all 
« his majeſty's. ſubjects for the defence of his ſa- 
* cred perſon and government, the Proteſtant fuc- 


() The French inwaffon was not now ſupported hy a pretender 
to the Britiſh crown, as in 1743. and 1745; though the addreſſes 
were penned much in the ſame ſtile. The loyalty, duty, and af. 
Kction of the, parliament. to bis majeſty might, in thoſe years, 
well make them ſay, that concern for themielves and poſterity, 
every intereſt and every. motive that could warm the hearts of 
Britons and Proteſtants called upon them, on that important occa- 
; _ to exert their utmoſt endeavours, that, by the bleſſing of 
God, his enemies might be put to confuſion. Hiſfory of the War, 
vol. iii. p. 1 : FI 
Leap ad not of allegiance and reſpe& ſhould be fhewn to 
fuch a ſovereign, who had always conſidered the law of the land 
as the ſure foundation of the prerogative of the crown, and the 
| Hberties of the ſubject. But it was not 1 now for the nobj- 
Hty to raile 13 new'regiments, as in 1745. Ibid. vol. iv. p. 138. 
In 1743, the French collected a powerſul ſquadron at Breft, 
and aſſembled an army in the neighbourhood of Calais and Dun- 
kirk, But what was the conſequence? The young pretender was 
only the dupe of France, and the troops under count Saxe never 
ſet fail from Dunkirk, The French remembered what happened 
ja 1692 and 1708. The Breſt ſquadron came on the Engliſh 
ccaſt; but M. de Roquefeuille eſcaped Sir John Norris, and 
ladly returned to France ; which entirely diſconcerted the Dun- 
Kirk expedition. Hiſory of the War, vol. iii. p. 84. 91. 103. 
In 1745, the young pretender landed in Scotland, without any 


ſuccours; and the event of that expedition is well known. id. 

vol. iv, p. 108. 209. en . 
Whoever has a mind to be convinced of the infincerity of 
France in placing the pretender on the throne, needs only to read 
lord Bolingbroke's letter to Sir. William Windham, publiſhed in 
1753. In p 78, he calls the concert of France with the pretender | 
a farce. In p. 115, be ſays, the Chevalier was told by the 

«* court of France, that he muſt abſolutely deſpair of any number 
| . | 60 of ; 
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* ceſſion in his royal family, and the religion, laws 
and liberties of theſe kingdoms.” | | 
The addreſs of the houſe of commons was much 
in the ſame terms; and other addreſſes (o) flowed 
in from all parts of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The firſt addreſs was from the town and county of 
Pool; and the next from the Breconſhire ſociety, 
formed for the encouragement of agriculture and 
manufactures (p). Indeed thoſe addreſſes were pre- 
ſented before the king's meſſage to the parliament 
but, on the 6th of April, the lord mayor, aldermen, 
and commons of London preſented their 'addreſs, 
which was followed by the two univerſities, and 
moſt of the cities, corporate towns, and principal 
boroughs. The Londoners expreſſed © their ab- 
% horrence of ſo unjuſt and deſperate an enter- 
prize, projected in revenge for his majeſty's royal 
« and gracious protection of the trade and com- 
* merce of his le, and the neceſſary defence of 
es the — rights and poſſeſſions of his crown. 
«* And. they aſſured the king, they would ſpend 
their lives and fortunes to ſupport and defend his 
* majeſty, and the Proteſtant ſucceſſion in his royal 
66 family ().“ | | | pal 
On the 8th, the merchants of London preſented 
their addreſs, in which “ they acknowledged his 
* majeſty's paternal care, in making ſuch ef- 
e fectual proviſion for the ſafety and defence of 
e thefe kingdoms, not only by the exertion of their 
** xatural ſtrength, but in providing and conſenting . 
„ to ſuch further affiſtance as the preſent exigency 


of troops whatever.” Page 127, © They would not hear of a 
direct and open engagement, ſuch as the ſending a body of 
troops. Page 134. No afliſtance could be depended upon 
« by France.” a ; 

(o) The ſame was done in 1744. Bid. iii. p. 94. 

(p) London Gaxette, Ne 9560. 9567. GE 

% Bid. N® 9561. but no citizen was made a knight. 


Et "I 
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had made neceflary. Nor could they omit their 
«© moſt unfeigned acknowledgments for his ma- 
6c zeſty's conftant attention to preſerve the Britiſh 
« RIGHTS and poſſeſſions in America, and the pro- 
e perties of their fellow - ſubjects there, with which 
the commerce of theſe kingdoms were ſo eſſen- 
© tially connected.“ And they aſſured his ma- 
— they would exert themſelves for the ſup- 
* port of the public credit of the kingdom (7). 
The ſame day addreſſes were preſented from the 
corporations of Briſtol and Norwich, and the She- 
riff and grand jury of York. On the 13th, ad- 
dreſſes were delivered in from the corporation of 
Dublin, the principal inhabitants of Briſtol, and 
the corporation of Ipſwich (s). Liverpool came in 
on the 27th (7); the univerſity of Cambridge, and 
the corporations of Edinburgb and Bath on the 
22d (2); the univerſity of Oxferd, and the corpora- 
tion of York on the 27th (x); the ſtates of the 
iſland of Fer/ey on the — of May (y); and the 
gentlemen of Dublin on the 15th of June, which 
was the laſt (2). 
The magiſtrates of Briſtol ſaid, ** every true 
& Proteſtant muſt deteſt fo preſumptuous an enter- 
<<. prize.” —The citizens of Dublin © could not 
<<, omit this opportunity of — his majeſty 
< their unfeigned acknowledgments for ſending his 
«© grace the puxx or DevoNsnirer to preſide over 
e them, whoſe eminent merit and perſonal endow- 
© ments juſtly entitled him to their confidence and 
6s eſteem; and whoſe deſcent from a family Do, 


( Lu "PERS N 9578 The had done the ſame in 
1744. Hiſtory of the War, vol. iii. P. 94+ 

(5) Gazerte, Ne 9573. 

(2) 1bid. Ne 9574. 

(u) Bid Ne 24 

(x) ibid. Ne 9577. 

Ne 9581. 

Ne 9591. 
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* much diſtinguiſhed for their attachments to the 
« civil and religious liberties of Ireland, highly 
* endeared him to all his majeſty's Proteflant ſub- 
*« jects of that kingdom.” Phe corporation of Li- 
verpool extolled the wife and vigorous mea- 
„ fures which his majeſty had taken, by augment- 
ing his naval and landed force at home; 
«+ ſtrengthening his hand with potent and faiibful al- 
& Jes, particularly ſo in his late royal act of conde- 
« frenkes to the earneſt requeſt of his parliament, 
e in granting a conſidetable body of his Haxoverias 
c troops for the ſafety and defence of theſe nations. 
— The magiſtracy of Edinburgh “ teſtified their 
e abhorrence of an enterprize formed in daa and 
* rage, on account of his mayeſty's having reſented 
t the encroachments, depredations, and murders com- 
« mitted by the Freach in North America.” They 
ſaid, it was then above forty years ſince the mo- 
narchy of France was preſerved by the indulgence 
«© ſhewed them in the reign of queen Anne; the 
& treaty of Utrecht, which then ſaved them from 
ruin, had been ever ſince their conſtant objoct 
1 for the violation of public faith. That the French 
had lately formed a ſcheme to zxvade his majeſty s 
« foreign dominions merely on account of his royal 
<<. protection of the rights of Great Britain, which 
« his mazeſty's wiſe and prudent meaſures had ren- 
« dered abortive; and they expreſſed their great 
ſatisfaction in the immediate -aſſitence they ſhould 
% have from thoſe very territories which the com- 
* mon enemy had marked out for deſtruction. 
The city of Bath faid nothing about continental 
meaſures; and that of York called the threatened in- 
vaſion © a bold and impious enterprize. The ſtates 
of Jerſey called France ** an audacious invader, who 
had committed v/trpations upon his majeſty's Ame. 
< rican dominions,” The univerſity of Oxford told 
the king, the juſtice of his cauſe gave them a 
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& ſtrong confidence in the bleſſing of the Almighty 
« upon his majeſty's counſels and arms.“ And 
the univerſity of Cambridge ſaid, that zeal for 
e their holy religion, a deep ſenſe of their duty, 
« anda full conviction of the ineſtimable bleſſings 
“long enjoyed under his majeſty's mild and gra- 
« cious government, concurred to inſpire them 
cc with abhorrence of the preſent unjuſt attempt 
« to ſhake the ſtability of his throne.” The earl 
of Arran, brother to the late duke of Ormond, was 
then chancellor of Oxford; and Cambridge had the 
duke of Newcaſtle for its chancellor. 

Such was the accumulated ſenſe of the nation at 
this time, which it is very proper for the reader 
to retain in his memory. | „ 

Mr. ſecretary Fox, on the 29th, moved, that an 


addreſs ſhould be preſented to his majeſty, be/eeching 


him to order twelve battalions of his ELECTORAL 
troops to be brought into ENGLAND. The motion 
was agreed to, and it was refolved, that the con- 


_currenee of the lords ſhould be defired. A con- 


ference was held between both houſes, when the 
lords reſolved to agree with the commons in their 
addreſs, with which his majeſty complied (a). 
Accordingly the Hanoverian and (5) Heſſian 
troops arrived, and were quartered along the coaſts 


(a) The addreſſes of both houſes were preſented on the 1 of 
April by the lord ſteward and lord chamberlain of the houſhold, 
Mr. Fox, the chancellor of the exchequer, comptroller of the 
houſhold, and the fecretary at war: to which his majeſty anſwered, 


« He was always very glad to do any thing that was agreeable 


« to his parliament, and for the benefit and ſecurity of his people: 
« and as both houſes deſired that a body of his GERMAN troop 
« ſhould be brought over hither to Ass 1sF in the Jefence of this 
« kingdom in the preſent critical conjuncture, he would give im- 
® mediate orders for that purpoſe,” 29189 73 5 
(5) The Heflians were 5500 foot, and 800 horſe. They arrived at 
Southampton on the 1 5th of May, in 45 fail of tranſports, under 
the convoy of the Queenborough man of war. The Hanoverians 
were 9000 men, who arrived at Chatham on the ' 2oth on board 
get | 19 


*. 
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of Kent, Eſſex, and Hampſhire. A fhameful 
panic had ſeized the people, and the miniftry were 
affected with the common terror (c); but the a- 
tion ſoon recovered from ſuch an infatuation, and 
were convinced that foreign mercenaries were not 
to be relied on as the guardians of Britiſh li- 
berty (d). | 


* 4 p - 
19 tranſports. They conſiſted of the two battalions of the guards, 
one of lieutenant general Sporken, one of colonel” Zaſtrow, one of 
colonel Fabricius, one of colonel Wangenheim, one of colond 
Hans, one of colonel Hodenberg, one of major general Kilman- 
ſegge, one of major general Oberg, and four companies of the 
train of artillery. The Heſfians were commanded by lieutenant 
yo count Iſenberg, knight of the Teutonic order, who was 
firſt in eommand ; lieutenant general baron Diebe, who com- 
manded the artillery; and baron Fuſtenberg, and prince Henberg. 
brother to the count, major generals. The Hanoverians were 
commanded by general Sommerfeldt. They continued in Eng- 
land till the beginning of the next year; and the nation was naw 
exaſperated at their continuance more than they were in 1746. 
when 6000 Heſſians were brought into Scotland to ſuppreſs the 
rebellion. Hiftory of the War, vol. iv. p. 190. 196. The Hef- 
fians were then commanded by the Earl of Craufurd; and ſecured 
the important poſts of Sterling and Perth, which commanded the 
paſſage into the Lowlands. Ro/t's life of the earl of Crawfard, 
- 416, : 

. e) The natural effects were ſoon perceived of the juſt reſentment 
of an injured people; injured in their reputation, in their conſt i- 
tation, and in their liberties, by the introduction of foreign mer - 
cenaries. I call thoſe forces auxiliaries, ſays Machiavel, 
„ which a prince or confederate ſends to your aſſiſtance under his 
« own officers.” He fully proves, that no prince or common- 
« wealth can employ foreign forces, either auxiliary or merce- 
* nary, without manifeſt danger.” Di/cour/es on Livy, lib. 4. 
cap. 20. | | 
(4) The act afterwards paſſed, to make proviſion for the quar- 
tering of the foreign troops in the kingdom, faid, they were, 
during their continuance here, to be quartered, and provided fot 
in quarters, in the ſame manner as the Britiſh troops. This gave 
great Offence, becauſe general Sommerfeldt declared, that none 
of the Hanoverian forces were to be committed to priſon, and 
puniſhed by the /awws of England for any offence whatever, but 
muſt be delivered up to be tried and puniſhed by their wn mar= 
tial law. He carried his point; for one of his ſoldiers was de- 
tected in ſhop-lifting at Maidſtone, which offence was made * 


44 
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The head that could inform, the tongue which 
could perſuade, and the heart that could enforce; 
ought to have been emphatically called upon to 
remove the effects of that pernicious conduct which 
had thrown the ſtate into convulſive pangs. Every 
nerve ſhould have been ſtrung in union againſt the 
enemy ; and yet a ſhameful torpidity ſtill prevailed, 
as if a coldneſs of heart, and imbecility of head, 
had put a negative conduct on public bufineſs. 


tal by the ſtatute 10 and 11 of William III. cap. 23. The mayor 

committed the ſoldier to priſon, as for common felony only; but 
general Kilmanſegge demanded his releaſe, and talked of 

force, if his demand was not complied with; inſiſting that, by 
treaty or agreement, neither the Hanoverians or Heſfians were 
to be any ways ſubject to the Britiſh laws, either for murder, 
felony, or any other crime. The mayor thought otherwiſe, and 
fletained the ſoldier ; upon which the general declared he would 
apply to the king, and a meflenger was diſpatched by the ſecretary 
of ſtate, requiring the mayor to deliver up the ſoldier to his ge- 
neral, who puniſhed him by running the gauntlet. among his own 
countrymen.—A cry was ſoon raiſed, that theſe mercenary troops 
might commit robberies, rapes, and murders with impunity. The 
populace inſulted theſe troops as mercenaries, and the mini/{ry con- 
fidered them as auxifaries. It was retorted againſt them, that 

they were the deſcendants of thoſe Saxons who came with Hen- 
giſt from Weſtphalia, and conquered Kent in 455. It is true, 
Egbert was the deſcendant of Hengiſt, and the anceſtor, in the 
female line, of the preſent houſe of Brunſwic-Lunenberg, who 
came to the Britiſh throne 1266 years after Hengiſt arrived in 
England, and 885 years after the ſeven Saxon kingdoms were 
united into one monarchy by Egbert king of Great Britain. Eng- 
lima Hiſtory of England, vol. iv. p. 435.—In the addreſs from 
the 2 of — were theſe words: We behold 
« alfo, with the deepeſt ſorrow, forei unavailingly imported, 
* and. expenſively ma int ainsa, ada thi — * 
« your majeſty's faithful. ſubjects were unarmed and rejected 
« who, imately brave, and cordially interefied, would ſtrenuouſly 
« defend your ſacred majeſty, and their now. endangered county. 
Permit us therefore moſt humbly to repreſent to your ma- 
« jeſty the abſolute neceſſity of having our natural guards, 4 
% avell regulated MILITIA, upon the feoting of the Engliſh con - 
«< ſtitution.” This was the public ſenſe of the nation, till the 
foreign troops returned to Germany, and a militia was eſtabliſhed 
in England. | | | | 
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A national militia (I) is the natural, ſtrongeſty 
and. moſt proper defence of free countries; and 
was always relied upon in England, till the reign 
of king Charles II. Several attempts (m] had 


(7) Machiavel fays © no nation can be ſure with any other 
1 forces than a ſettled militia.” And lord Bacon adds, that a 
«© mercenary army is fitteſt to invade a country, but a militia to 
« defend it; becauſe the firſt have eſtates to get, the latter to ſe- 
cure.“ The militia of England was formerly able to give the 
balance of power to their kings. How many times have they 
invaded France and Scotland? How frequently 'have they re- 
pelled the invaſions of their enemies? It was therefore neceſ- 
ſary to truſt the ſword in the hands of a free, brave, loyal, and 
generous people. | be 

(n) In 1746, a bill was paſſed to raiſe the militia in England; 
by which 36,258 men could be raiſed, excluſive of Wales, which 
was to furniſh 2 300. Hiſt. of the War, vol. iv. p. 160. : 
In 1641, the parliament agreed on the militia, without the king. 


2 ts, p. 5. | 9 
The parliament gratified king Charles II. in his favourite point 


of a militia; the whole right in, and power of which, they de- 
clared to be ſolely in the King; and that both, or either of the 
houſes of parliament could not, nor ought to pretend to the ſame. 
Rahh's Hift. of England, vol. i. p. 47. They paſſed the militia 
bill in 1662, which has put the power of the {word in the king's 


hand for good and all. ibid. p. 62. But in 1678, the king re- 


fuſed to pals the militia bill ; becauſe it put the militia out of his 
power for ſame days, and he was determined not to part with it for 
half an hour. ibid. p. 400. | * 
It is true, the ſuffering the militia to fall into — and con- 
tempt, was. not originally the of king William's reign: 
but the ſuffering it to continue under that neglect and contempt, 
nay, to authorize it, by giving the ſanction of law to a ſtanding 
army, in time of peace, was. ibid. vol. ii. p. 1024. In his 
note, the hiſtorian refers © to an excellent treatiſe on this impor- 
tant ſubject, lately publiſhed in four ſections, by a noble and ac- 
compliſhed author.“ The treatiſe here meant was wrote by the 
right hon. C. S. earl of Middleſex, and publiſhed in 175+. Its 
ſections are, 1. Of the militia, in general. 2. Of the Roman 
militia, 3.” The proper plan of a militia for this country. + 
Obſervations upon this plan.— The noble author tells us, | 
plan was entirely calculated for the honour and ſecurity of the 
* preſent family on the throne ; for the perpetuating peace at 
home, — and making us reſpected abroad; and for reſtoring 
virtue, regularity, and the execution of good government in 
* this country.” He alfo ſays, that ( when he wrote theſe pa- 
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been made to eſtabliſh this ancient militiaz but 
every ſcheme of that kind had been offered in 


pers, he had the honour to attend upon the perſon of the beſt 
% and moſt truely patriot-prince, that, he believed, ever adorned 
4 or bleſt any country in the world; and whoſe loſs he had, next 
1 to his on family, the greateſt reaſon to lament, of any perſon 
& in his ſervice. "Tharprince' 


X hat prince intended many excellent regulations 
4 for the happineſs of England ; and did him the honour to ap- 
« prove of this ſcheme for a militia.” Preface, p. 6 and 7. He 

ded, he would not attempt to frighten the reader, by enu- 
& merating all the poſſible evils of mercenaries ; or give him an 
4 ahſtract of the Hiſtory of Standing Armies in this country, 
% which was ſo well done by Mr. FPrenchard.” Pag- 3.—The 
tract here meant, was, Standing Armies, Standing Evils, and 
«- proved to be foreign to the nature, ſpirit, and genius of the old 
% Engliſh conſtitution, and the liberties of mankind ;”” written by 
John Trenchard, Eſq; The patriot author refers to the ſtory 
of Matho and Spendius, in Carthage; and the Mamalukes of 
Egypt, to ſhew the danger of a ſtanding army; as alſo to the hiſ- 
tories of Strada and Bentivolio, in the Low Countries ; of Philip 
de Comines, in France ; and of Ludlow's Memoirs, in England, 
He then undertakes, © to give a ſhort hiſtory of ſtanding armies, 

e in England; to trace this myſtery of iniquity from the begin- 
% ning, and to ſhew the ſeveral. ſteps by which it has crept upon 
«« us.” Mr. Moyle wrote, The Arguments againſt a Standing 
% Army: And the * Diſcourſe concerning Militias; and 
The Militia reformed,” were publiſhed ſoon after. All which 
have ſerved as the general fund of N on this ſubject. In 

1717, a tract came out, entitled, © Reaſons againſt a Standing 
Army“ wherein it is ſaid, Mr. Harrington founded his whole 
Oceana on a trained militia. pag. 28. - 

I be above-mentioned treatiſe on the militia, publiſhed in 1752, 
was feebly anſwered by © A modeſt Defence of the Army,” pub- 
liſhed in 1753 ; where it is ſaid, we are now to try alord-lieu- 
* tenant's army: yet eighty-three regiments of horſe, and as many 
of foot, with diſtribution of rank and emoluments, in the 
* hands of provincial lords, and with ſuch powers, civil and mi- 
« litary, as this would veſt in them, is a monſter too new in this 
1% conſtitution to be admitted.“ pag. 7. In oppoſition to this 
piece, came out in 1753, The Counterpoiſe ; being thoughts on a 

7 militia, and a ſtanding army; by a gentleman well known, 

Who ſaid, qur remarkable misfortunes in 1745, were too recent 
to be forgot. Had our militia been on a good footing at ſo 

< critical a time, we ſhould not have been obliged to have en- 

* tered into ſo many expenſive aſſociations.” pag, 5. He con- 

teods for a new trained aulitia, and not an old unexperienced 

mob. pag. 47. | 
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vain. Before the end of the laſt year, another at- 
tempt was made by the common - council of Lon- 
don. A motion () was made to petition the par- 
liament for a national militia; but it was carried in 
the negative. Soon after, the right honourable 
William Pitt, Eſq; made a motion (e) in the 
houſe of commons, that the houſe would reſolve 
itſelf into a committee of the whole houſe, to 
conſider of the militia laws; which was agteed to 
unanimouſly. But it was the 21ſt of January be- 
fore the houſe reſolved itſelf into that committee. 
They came to a reſolution, that the laws then in 
being, for regulating the militia, were ineffectual; 
and a bill was ordered to be brought in, “for 
<< the better ordering of the militia forces in the 
6 ſeveral counties of that part of Great Britain 
c called England (p).” The bill was long in 
modelling, and was preſented by Mr. Townſhend, 
on the 12th of March. It received many amend- 
ments, and paſſed, with immaterial oppoſition, on 


(n) On the 25th of November. It was ſaid, at this time, 
where would be the defence of our rich metropolis, ſhould the 
regular forces be drawn acroſs the Trent? or to guard the coaſts of 
Cornwall or Devon? Where could the people find money to 
Pay 100,000 mercenary Germans, ſhould it be ſafe to call them 
to our aſſiſtance? Yet, in the midſt of all theſe difficulties, the 
native bravery, the original method, and the readieſt, as well as 
leaſt burthenſome means, direct us to place our dernier reſort in a 
militia: in that bady of people which extends from eaſt to we 
and from north to ſcuth; and is ready at all times, and in 
places, to face the enemy of their peace and liberty. IN 

6 On the 8th December. He ſhewed the bad ſtate of the 
national militia, and the neceſſity they were under of having ſome 
2, 0 3 regularly efabliſhed, and properly armed and 

% Thoſe ordered to prepare and bring in the ſame, were Mr. 
Townſhend, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Charles — ow egge, the 
lord Strange, the marquis of Granby, lord George Sackville, lord 
Pubtency, Mr. Grenville, Mr. Potter, doctor Hay, Mr. Banks, Sir 
Richard Lyttleton, Mr. Stanley, Sir Henry Erſkine, Mr. Martin, 
Mr, Crowle, Mr. Northey, Mr. Vyners, and lord Hobart. 
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the roth of May, when Mr. Townſhend carried it 
to the lords, where it was rejected, -on the 24th (4), 
by 59 to 23: but a ſimilar bill paſſed into a law, 
in 1757, and 1758. 2 9 | 
By this bill the lord lieutenant. of each county 
was to have the chief command of the militia there- 
of, and the qualifications of the other officers were 
aſcertained z with many other clauſes, which were 
inſerted in the future bill, and paſſed into a law. 
The kingdom of Ireland manifeſted the ſame 
loyalty, as in 1745; and the houſe of commons 
addreſſed (r) the lord lieutenant, that the number 
of forces in that nation might be increaſed to 
12,000 men complete. Orders were given by the 
lord lieutenant to array the militia (S) all over the 
kingdom; and his excellency (z) won the affec- 
tions of all the people, as the earl of Cheſterfield 
had done about ten years before (u). 


(4) On the third reading, a long debate enſued, in which the 
Principal ſpeakers for the motion were, the earl of Stanhope, duke 
of Bedford, lord Talbot, earl of Halifax, earl = earl of 
Bath, and lord Ravenſworth ; and the principal ſpeakers againſt 
it were, the lord chancellor, earl of Cholmondeley, lord Sandys, 
duke of Newcaſble, and lord Raymond. | | 
(r) They aſſured his majeſty of their determined reſolution 

© to do every thing in their power for the defence of his domini- 
« ons, at that time threatened with invaſion.” | 
(s) The fame was done in 1745. Hiſt. of the War. vol. iv. 

p-. 166.—It was computed, that each northern county could array 
12,000 men; the Munſter counties gooo each, the Leinſter 
1000, excluſive of Dublin; and Connaught 5000; in all about 
300,000 men. N | 
(t) William, marquis of Hartington, eldeſt ſon of William 
Cavendiſh, duke of Devonſhire, who was formerly lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, and died on the 5th of December, 1755, aged 57, 

when he was ſucceeded by the marquis in his titles and eſtates. 
(u) The ſpeech which the marquis of Hartington made to the 
parliament, the 14th of October, 1757 was elegant and ani- 
mated, like that made by the earl of Cheſterfield, the Sth of 
October, 1745. Hi. of the War vol. iv. p. 163.— The 
marquis told them, That the king's ſervice having required oe 
„ b een. y 
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Both lords (w) and commons (x) teſtified the 


vc yeral regiments to be taken off this eſtabliſhment, he had 
« ordered a proper augmentation to be made in the remain- 
a ing regiments of foot. That he had provided 7000 ſtands 
„ of new arms, which had been delivered to the troops, to- 
«« gether with ſome additional military ſtores, ſuch particularly 
« as were proper for a field-train of artillery : tents and other 
*« neceſſaries for a camp had likewiſe been provided; fo that a 
«« conſiderable body of troops might, on any emergency, march 
« and encamp on the ſhorteſt warning. That the preſent critical 
cc ſtate of affairs abroad demanded a more than ordinary at- 
« tention for the defence and ſecurity. of the kingdom. That, 
« as friends to this country, and faithful ſubjects to the beſt of 
« ſovereigus, they muſt all have the fame public views and in- 
« tereſts. A firm zeal for the ſupport of his majeſty's govern= 
« ment” for the ſucceſſion to the crown in his royal family, and 
« for thoſe. invaluable religious and civil rights, ſettled and en- 
4% tailed on them by the glorious revolution, ought, and, he 
« was perſuaded, ever would be, the ru/ing principle of an Iriſh 
<< parliament: it was the ſame he had ever profeſſed, and from 
« which, in no time or ſituation of his life, he truſted he ſhould 
«© ever depart. He was the happier, therefore, in being ſent 
« among them, as he ſhould promiſe himſelf, that agreeing in the 
* ends, they ſhould alſo concur in the ſame means of purſuing 
„them; and, by the ſtability of their counſels, defeat every at- 
* tempt of their avowed or /ecret enemies, to ſhake their envied 
« conſtitution, and render precarious the ineſtimable bleſſings 
which they enjoyed under his majeſty's moſt juſt and gracious 
«« government.” Lond, Gazette Ne 9519. 3 

* In their addreſs to the king, the lords declared, That 
Ireland feared no enemies, but when ſhe imagined his royal 
« perſon in danger. They returned his majeſty their ſincere 
% thanks for his paternal care in appointing his excellency the 
« marquis of * their chief governor : a perſon every 
% way qualified to ſupport the dignity of his office; equally 
« zealous for the prerogative of the crown and the liberties of the 
people; deſcended from a great and honourable father, who 
« dignified the ſame office by his juſt and diſintereſted admini- 
* ſtration z which they, who ſhared in the advantages it derived 
* to them, gratefully remembered. And they expreſſed how 
« ſenſible they were of the advantages of his excellency's coming 
< over to them ſo early, and at fo critical a conjuncture; his 
« viewing a great part of the kingdom, and making himſelf maſ- 
« ter of the true ſtate of Ireland, and the real intereſts of his 
* majeſty's ſubjects. Lond. Gazette, Ne 95 20. 

There had been a diſpute in Ireland, concerning prerogative and 
trivilege, ſince 1749, _ * broke out ; as allo about the 
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higheſt loyalty, duty, and affection to his majeſty. 


application of the ſurplus revenues towards national purpoſes, 
which the Iriſh commons inſiſted they might do, without the con- 
ſent of the king. This contention violently blazed forth in 1754. 
when the duke of Dorſet was lord lieutenant, and Engliſh prero- 
gative was oppoſed to Iriſh privilege. It occaſioned two faction: 
in the kingdom, whoſe reſentment ran as high, as when the con- 
teſt aroſe about the privileges of the Iriſh peers, in 1719, re- 
garding the cauſe of Anneſley and Sherlock, when the lords pre. 
ſented a repreſentation to the king againſt the proceedings of the 
court of exchequer relating to that cauſe, wherein they ſet forth, 
« that it evidently appeared, by many ancient records, and ſundry 
« acts of parliament paſſed in this kingdom, and particularly 
«. by one in the 11th of queen Elizabeth, intituled, An act for 
« attainder of Shane O'Neil, &c. that the kings, with all the 
« princes, and men of value of the land, did, of their own good 
« wills, and without any war or chivalry, ſubmit themſelves to 
« king Henry II. took oaths . him, and became his 
ol licge ſubjects: who, as it was aſſerted by lord chief-juſtice . 
% Coke, and others, did ordain and command, at the inffance of the 
« Triſh, that /uch laaus as he had in England, ſhould be of force 
« and obſerved in Ireland. By this agreement the people of lre- 
« land obtained the benefit of the Eng liſb laaus, and. many privi- 
« [eges, particularly that of having a diſtin parliament here, as 
„ in England, and of having awe/ghty and momentous matlers, re- 
« [ating ro this kingdom, treated of, diſcuſſed, and DETERMINED. 
« in the ſaid PARLIAENT.“ Hiſtorical Regiſter for 1720, Ne 
18. p. 93. The complaint here was againſt the innovation of pri- 
vilege by a court of judicature : but now it was againſt the pre- 
rogative; and the commons (x), in their addreſs to the king, de- 
clared, ** it gave. them the utmoſt pain and anxiety to think 
« that any of their proceedings ſhould have occaſioned the leaſt 
1 ſuſpicion of the ſincerity of their attachment to his ſacred per- 
* ſoft and government; or of their having had the leaſt deſign to 
« attempt any encroachment. upon his majeſty's prerogative. 
% They acknowledged it as a particular inſtance of his majeſty's 
« tender concern for the welfare of this kingdom, that he had 
4 been graciouſly pleaſed to appoint a chief” governor to preſide 
« over them, of whioſe approved fidelity, and ſteady attachment 
* to his majeſty, and his royal houſe, they were fully perſuaded ; 
and of whoſe honour, integrity, juſtice, and other eminent qua- 
4 lities, they had conceived ſo high an idea, that they promiſed 
4 themiſelves, from his juſt and impartial repreſentation, his ma- 
«c jelty's true and faithful commons would appear in ſuch a light 
as to deſerve his royal fayour and countenance, And wy 
a 66 - 


married the daughter of the earl of Burlington, and he ſucceeded” 


*- ſury was full, the ſame taxes were continued; but, leſt it ſhould. 


.D— of B—, publiſhed in 1757. 
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The cloud of diſcontent (y) was removed, and 
unanimity (2) revived, Some new peers (a) were 
created; and the ſeſſion (+) was cloſed, to the ſa- 
tisfaction of all moderate men, who were pleaſed at 
ſeeing the ſtorm appeaſed, which had threatened. 
deſtruction to the conſtitution. But a new lord 


« aſſured his majeſty, they would concur in every meaſure which 
might contribute to heal the diviſions which had unhappily 
*- ſubliſted among them.” Land. Gazette, Ne 95 20. 2 
The parliament paid a ſtrict attention © to the improve- 
«« ment of their commerce and inland navigation, the advance- 
« ment of their linen and other manufactures, and the encou- 
« ragement of their proteſtant charter-ſchools:” all which had 
been particularly recommended to them by his excellency the 
lord 11 who was the more endearing to them, as he had 


that nobleman as lord high - treaſurer of Ireland. 
C © It might ſeem extraordinary to thoſe who did not con- 
« fider the circumſtances of the times, that the ſtorm which had 
«© been conjured up to ſuch a height two years before, ſhould - 
% now be laid with ſuch eaſe.” It was ſaid, though the tre- 


« remain ſo, unlimited powers for raiſing of men, and building 
of fortifications, were given. The danger of an invaſion was 
« found to be the moſt prevailing argument, and therefore was 
« urged on all occaſions, even the moſt trifling.” Letter to the 


(a) Mr. Boyle had been made earl of Shannon, with a pen- 
fion of 2000 J. a year, for thirty-one years: and he was ſucceeded 
by Mr. Ponſonby, ſon of the earl of Beſborough, as ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons. Lond. Gazette, Ne 9579. On the 27th of 
April, Thomas Pakenham, Eſq; was made baron . 2 
Harvey Morres, Eſq; baron Mount Morres : John Maxwell, Ef 
baron Farnham: and Joſeph Leeſon, Eſq; baron — 
Lond. Gazette, Ne 9578. 5 1 1 

His excellency, on the 8th of May, gave the royal aſſent to 
twenty-four bills; among which were, one for encouragement 
« of Engliſh proteſtant ſchools; one © to prohibit the return 
« into this kingdom of ſuch of his majeſty's ſubjecte as then 
* were, or at any time thereafter ſhould be, in the ſervice of 
* the French king; one for promoting public credit, one 
* for the relief of inſolvent debtors,” and one for the pro- 
<< teftant diſſenting ſubje&s to hold commiſſions in the militia.”? 
Lond. Gazette, N* 9583, © an 

e His 
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| lieutenant (c) was ſoon afterwards appointed, and 
the rage of party burſt out again, too ſtrong to be 
eaſily ſuppreſſed. 
While the Britiſh navy (d) was employed in 
capturing the French merchantmen, and cruizing 


His excellency, after paſling theſe acts, made a ſpeech to both 
houſes of parliament,.wherein he commended their unanimity ; 
thanked them for ſtrengthening his majeſty's hands, and enabling 
him to provide for their deſence, againſt every danger foreign and 
domeſtic ; ** and aſſured them, their approbation of his conduct, 
« ſo kindly expreſſed in their ſeveral addreſſes, gave him the 
e higheſt ſatisfaction, and laid him under an additional obliga- 
«tion to make the welfare and proſperity of Ireland the con- 
« ſtant object of his future wiſhes and endeavours.” ibi4. The 
lords, in their addreſs, fill expreſſed their apprehenſions of an 
invaſion : but nothing was attempted till February, 1760, when 
M. Thurot, with three frigates, - from Dunkirk, landed about 
500 men at Carrickfergus. | 

(e) On the 15th of December, the duke of Bedford was de- 
Clared lord lieutenant of Ireland : but the houſe of commons 
there made his adminiſtration very uneaſy to him; and, in No- 
vember, 1757, paſſed ſeveral reſolutions againſt the penſions and 
falaries placed on the civil eſtabliſhments. 

(4) Sir Edward Hawke received orders to fail on the 27th of 
February, and failed on the 11th of March from St. Helens, with 
fourteen ſhips of the line, and cruized off Breſt. Among other 
prizes, he ſent in two French ſhips taken off Cape Ortegal ; one of 
which had fourteen guns, and 57 men, with 183 ſoldiers on board, 
bound to Cape Breton; and the other was bound to Quebec, with 

wine, muſket balls, and flour. Lond. Gaxette, Ne 9575. On the 
1 of April, this ſquadron was ordered to be reinforced with five 
ſhips of the line, under rear-admiral Holborne. 3 

At that time, there were 27 ſhips of the line cruizing on 
the following ſervices : 14 between Breſt and Rochfort, and 5 more 
ordered there; one between Cape Clear and Scilly ;. one between 
Scilly and Uſhant ; 2 off the iſle of Baſs ; one off Cape Barfleur ; 
2 in the Downs, under admiral Smith; and one at Cork. There 
were alla faventy eight ſhips of the line then in commiſſion at 
home; that is to ſay, 17 fitted for ſea, 10 fitting, and one in har- 
bour ſervice ; all which were excluſive of the ſquadron of ten ſhips 
of the line under admiral Byng, then under orders to ſail imme-. | 
diately for the Mediterranean. The complement of thoſe 28 
mips of the line at home, amounted to 14,640 men; and there 
were borne upon thoſe ſhips books 9891 men, and 7241 muſ- 
te red. Beſides, at that time, there were 45 frigates, floops, and 

2 888 armed 
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off Breſt, the French had equiped a fleet at Tou- 
lon (e) for the invaſion of Minorca, General 
Blakeney, who commanded at Minorca, ſuſpected 
that the French equipment at Toulon was deſigned 
_ againſt that iſland. The Britiſh miniſters and con- 
ſuls in Spain and Italy alſo entertained the ſame. 
ſuſpicion : but the miniſtry at London appeared 
unconcerned at this armament, and ignorant of its 


armed ſhips cruizing on the following ſtations : 3 under Sir Ed- 
ward Hawke, one off Breſt, 2 off the Iſle of Baſs, 4 off Cape 
Barfleur, 24 under admiral Smith, 2 at Dublin, one at Greenock, 
one at Whitehaven, 2 at Liverpool, 2 in Kingroad, one at Bidde- 
ford, one at Falmouth, one at Exmouth, one at Yarmouth, one at 
Lynn, one in the Humber, one at Newcaſtle, one at Leith, one 
at Sheerneſs going to Leith, 3- convoy to Stadht, and one con- 
voy to Oſtend, and then ordered to the Downs. There were at 
home 17 frigates, ſloops, and yachts, fitted and fitting for the fea 
the complements of which ſeventeen ſhips amounted to 2405 men, 
of which 1508 were borne, and 1320 muſtered. 
Re/alutions of the houſe of commons, 13th of May, 1757. 

Before Sir Edward Hawke failed for the Bay, advice was re- 
ceived that M. d' Aubigny failed the zoth of January, with one ſhip 
of the line and two frigates, for Martinico; and that the fix men 
of war Sir Edward Hawke was ſent after, failed the 19th of Febru · 
ary for Domingo. By the departure of theſe two ſquadrons there re- 
mained but eleven ſhips of the line at Breſt and Rochfort, in diſtreſs 
for cannon, as Du Guay's ſquadron was obliged to be laid up, to fur- 
niſh the nine ſhips, ſailed as above, with part of the cannon they want- 
ed: the attention to which elevenſhips in port, by the fleet under Sir 
Edward Hawke, when by the intelligence received they could not be 
ready till May, and Minorca was in the utmoſt danger, was cen- 
fured ; eſpecially as they were not deſigned to cover an embarkation 
againſt Great Britain; but by repeated accounts, received before 
Sir Edward Hawke failed, were bound for Canada with 6000 
troops ; the intercepting of which was thought by no means an 
object of any conſequence in compariſon with the preſervation of 
Minorca. G 

(e) Lond. Gazette, Ne 9577.4. The Britiſh miniſtry were ſo 
far from ſuſpecting that the court of France dared to attempt 
any thing on the offenſive in Europe, that a conſiderable perſon 
in the privy council took the embarkation of marſhal duke 
de Richlieu, as a new proof that the French were reduced to 
« thelaſt extremity in America, He maintained, that nothing 
* lefs would do them ſo great ſuccour, as, under a commander 
of rank and character, to raiſe up the courage of their Cana- 
* dians. This comes from the pen of a venal French writer; 
yet there is ſome truth in it. 2 


real 
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real deſtination, till the beginning of March, when 
a ſquadron was ordered to the Mediterranean, un- 
der the admirals Byng () and Weſt (g). 


Y The hon. John Byng, Eſq; was one of the younger ſons of 
Sir e Byng, viſcount Torrington, who married the daughter 
of James Maſters, of Eaſt Langden, Eſq; by whom he had ſeven 
ſons, and one daughter. Sir George Byng commanded the fleet off 
Scotland in 1708, and was preſented by the magiſtracy of Edin- 
burgh' with the freedom of that city. The ſame year he conducted 
the queen of Portugal to Liſbon, and the next was appointed a 
lord of the admiralty, In 1715, he was created a baronet. In 
1718, he commanded the Britiſh fleet in the Mediterranean; was 
plenipotentiary to all the princes and ſtates in Italy, and to the 
emperor of Morocco. Upon his return to England, in conſidera- 
tion of his having cruſhed the laboured efforts of Spain to ſet up a 
power at ſea, by which the arms of Britain were advanced to ſuch 
2 pitch of reputation, that her flag gave laws to the contending 
parties, and her crown was enabled to ſettle the tranquillity of 
Europe, he was created a peer. He was alſo knight of the Bath, 
one of the privy council, firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty, ad- 
miral of the red, rear-admiral ef England, commander in chief of 
his majeſty's fleet, and one of the governors of Greenwich hoſpital, 
After obtaining theſe honours for himſelf and his family, he 
died on the 17th of January, 17333 and was ſucceeded in honour. 
and eſtate by his eldeſt ſon Pattee Byng, knight of the ſhire for. 
Bedford, privy counſellor, and treaſurer of the navy ; who married, 
in 1724, the youngeſt ſiſter to the duke of Mancheſter. Lady 
dowager Torrington lived to ſee her ſon John an admiral, and ſent 
out at the head of a fleet, in thoſe ſeas where his father had acquired 
immortal glory. She died on the 1 of April, 1756, aged 87: 
happy that ſhe lived not to behold the fate of this ſon ! 

Vice-admiral Byng was bred to the ſea from his youth, and was 
reputed a good ſeaman. In April, 1743, he was made captain of 
the Captain of 70 guns. On the 1oth of Auguſt, 1745, he was 
appointed rear-admiral of the blue, and the ſame year commanded 
a ſquadron to guard the coaſt of Scotland. In 1746, he intercepted 
two French ſhips, with ſome general officers and troops from 
France. In 1747, he was made vice-admiral of the blue, and 
commanded a fleet in the Mediterranean. 

In 1748, he was made vice-admiral of the red, and commanded 
in the Mediterranean till the peace was concluded. Hift. of the War, 
vol: iv. p. 197. 480. 491. 536. 573. He greatly enriched him- 
ſelf in the Mediterranean, by intercepting many French and Ge- 
noeſe barks; and expended a great part of his fortune in build- 
ing a magnificent houſe near Barnet, in Middleſex, which he leſt 
unfiniſhed when he undertook this command. | "2 
e This gentleman commanded the Warwick, one of the 
ſhips in rear-admiral Rowley's diviſion, when admiral Mathews 
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The Britiſh miniſtry, on the 4th of February, 
1756, received advice () of an intention to ſur- 
priſe: Minorca which was confirmed by many ſub-- 
ſequent advices of the actual deſtination! of the 
Toulon armament againſt that iſland, received in 
the month of February. At that time the Britiſh - 


engaged the combined fleet, in 1744. He alſo commanded the 
Devonſhire, on board of which was rear- admiral Warren, when 
he and admiral Anſon took the Breſt fleet, in April, 1757. Mr. 
Weſt greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in both theſe engagements, 
Hiſt. of the War, vol. ii. p. 468. vol. iv. p. 474. Temple Weſt, 
Eſq; was appointed rear-admiral of the red, on the gth of July, 


1755. 

1 } ) In a letter from Mr. conſul Birtles, dated Genoa, 17 Jan. 
1756. The king, in September, October, November, and De- 
cember, 175 5, received various repeated and concurrent advices, 
of the actual equipping of twelve ſhips of the line, beſides fri- 
gates, at Toulon; and that this armament would, at lateſt, be 
ready to fail very early in the ſpring : but it appeared, that this 
ſquadron was ill provided with men and guns. The Britiſh mi- 
niſtry, between the zoth of January and the 6th of March, 1786, 
alſo received. intelligence, that there was fitted, and fitting for- the 
ſea, at Breſt and Rochfort, a ſquadron of ſeventeen ſhips of the 
line, which, by intelligence received the 7th of March, 1756, was 
to be augmented to twenty-two ſhips of the line, ſome of which 
were to be fitted out for tranſporting troops; and, by farther intel- 
ligence received the 3 iſt of March, was encreaſed to twenty-three 
ſhips of the line, excluſive of three ſhips of the line, ſaid to be de- 
ſtined for America. Befides, ſo early as the 27th of Auguſt, 1755, 
conſul Banks, of Carthagena, adviſed Sir Thomas Robinſon of the 
arrival of eighteen battalions in Rouſillon, deſigned againſt Mi- 
norea; which advice, added to all reports and ſafpicions founded 
upon a variety of circumſtances, was confirmed by letters from 
conſul Birtles, received by Mr. Fox ; and by all the following ad- 
vices from all parts relative to the deſtination of the armaments in 
the ſouthern provinces of France. In fact, ſo early as the 14th of 
April, 1755, ten ſhips of the line were. ordered to-be equipped-at 
Toulon, where they went on without intermiſſion, till the-fiege of 
Minorca was over ; which fleet would conſiſt of twelve ſhips of the 
line in November, and ſeven more of the line would be ready in 
the ſpring. But, notwithſtanding theſe advices, after hoſtilities 
had commenced, even in Europe, Minorca ſeemed to be neglected, 
until admiral Byng failed, with no more ſhips of the line than the 
government were Tire would fail from Toulon, eyen if Mr. Edge- 
cumbe ſhould join Mr. Byng, which was uncertain _- - 
| 2 _ ſquadron 
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ſquadron ſi) in the Mediterranean, commanded by 
commodore Edgecumbe, was unable to oppoſe any 
invaſion on Minorca ; nor could it be expected that 
the garriſon (&) there could repel ſuch an attempt. 
But it was not till the 8th of March that orders 
were given by the commiſſioners of the admiralty, 
to get ready ten ſhips of the line for the Mediter- 
ranean ; and, on the 11th, orders were given to 
admiral Byng to take thoſe ſhips under his com- 
mand, and fit them for ſea, as ſoon as poſſible. On 
the 27th, the lords of the admiralty were ordered 
to ſend thoſe ſhips to Minorca ; and the admiral (4) 
failed from St. Helens on the 6th of April, 


(i) It conſiſted of one ſhip of 60 guns, two of 50, four frigates, 
and one ſloop. Ss 

V According to the laſt returns from Fort St. Philip, made the 
31 of July, 1755, it conſiſted of 2860 men, officers included, and 
no more. There were but four incomplete regiments, and one 
—_— of artillery, in Minorca, forty-two efficers of which were 
abſent. 

Y His orders from the commiſſioners of the admiralty were as 
follow : «© Whereas the king's pleaſure had been ſignified to them 
« by Mr. Fox, that upon conſideration of the ſeveral advices which 
« had been received, relating to the /uppoſed intention of the 
« French to attack the iſland of Minorca, a ſquadron of ten ſhips 
« of the line ſhould forthwith fail for the Mediterranean, under 
% his command: and whereas they had appointed the ſhips - 

| «© named in the margin for this ſer- 
2. Ramillies. 3.Buck- vice; he was directed immediately to 
ingham, Culloden, put to ſea with them, and proceed with 
Captain, Revenge, the utmoſt expedition to Gibraltar. 
Lancaſter, Trident, Upon his arrival there, he was to en- 
Intrepid. 4. Kingſton, ©* quire if any French ſquadron had come 
Defiance, * through the Straits; and if there was, 
« to intorm himſelf of their number and 
6“ force, and if any part of them were tranſports. And as it was 
s probable they might be deſigned for North America; and as 


3. Grafton, Stirling 
Caſtle, Fouguex. 4. 
Nottingham, Litch- 
field, Centurion, Nor- 
wich. 6. Succeſs, Vul- 


<«« his majeſty's ſhips, named in the margin, 
«« were either at, or going to, Halifax, 
„ and were to cruize off Louiſbourg, and 
«« the mouth of the Gulph of St. Lau- 
«« rence ; he was immediately to take the 
«« /oldiers out of ſo many ſhips of his ſqua- 


« dron as, together with the ſhips at, and 
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The ſquadron arrived at Gibraltar on the ad of 


May (mn), where the admiral found commodore 


« going to, Halifax, would make a force ſaperior to the faid 
4e French ſquadron (replacing them with land- men, or ordinary 
« ſeamen, frem his other ſhips) and then detach them, under the 
« command of rear-admiral Weſt, directing him to make the beſt of 
« his way off Louiſbourg ; and, taking the aforementioned ſhips, 
« which he might expect to find there, under his command, to cruize 
« off the ſaid place, and the entrance of the Gulph of St. Law- 
« rence, and uſe his utmoſt endeavours to intercept and ſeize the 
« aforeſaid French ſhips, or any other ſhips belonging to the 
4 French, that might be bound to, or returning from, that part of 
« North America. If, upon his arrival at Gibraltar, he ſhould 
«© not gain intelligence of a French ſquadron having paſſed the 
4 Straits, he was then to go on, without a moment's loſs of time, 
« to Minorca : or if, in conſequence of ſuch intelligence, he 
« ſhould detach rear-admiral Weſt, as before directed, he was to 
« uſe equal expedition in repairing hither, with the Ships which 
© ſhould remain with him; and, if he found any attack made 
«© upon that iſland by the French, he was to uſe a/l poſible means 
<< in his power for its RELIEF. If he found no ſuch attack made, 
«© he was to proceed off Toulon, and ſtation his ſquadron in the 
<< beſt manner he ſhould be able, for preventing any French ſhips 
a getting out of that port, or for intercepting or ſeizing any French 
« ſhips that might get out; and he was to exert the utmoſt vigi- 
« Jance therein, and in protecting Minorca and GiBRALTAR 
4 from any hoſtile attempt. He was alſo to be very vigilant for pro- 
ic tecting the trade of his majeſty's ſubjecis from being moleſted, ei- 
< ther by the French, or by cruizers from Minorca, or any other of 
«« the Barbary ſtates; and for that purpoſe to appoint proper convoys 
<< and cruizers. He was cautioned not to take any French veſſels 
* from Turkey: but, upon his arrival in the Mediterranean, he was 
4c to take under his command the ſhips +3 
** named in the margin, which were then Princeſs Louiſa, Port- 
« there. If any French ſhips ſhould fail land, Deptford; Cheſ- 
« from Toulon, and eſcape: his ſquadron, terfield, Dolphin, 
«© and proceed out of the Mediterranean, Phoenix, Experiment, 
« he was forthwith to ſend, or repair him- Fortune ſloop, - 
« felf, to England, with a proportionable | 
«© part of the ſhips under his command; obſerving, that he 
< never to keep more ſhips in the Mediterranean than ſhould be 
4% neceſſary for executing the ſervices recommended to him. 
Mr. Byng, on the 7th, diſpatched lieutenant O'Hara to Eng- 
gland, with advice of his arrival at Gibraltar, after a tedious 
«« paſlage, occaſioned by contrary winds.” Lond. Gazette, No 9587. 
(n Admiral Weſt afterwards made it appear, that no unne- 
eeſlary delay was made in the paſſage of the ſquadron from St. 


Helens 


_— 


* 


Edgecumbe (u), who informed him, that the 
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French had ſailed from Toulon on the 10th of 
April, with 130 or 200 ſail of tranſports, eſcorted 
by thirteen men of war, and that they had landed 
from thirteen to fifteen thouſand men at Minorca, 
which obliged the Britiſh ſnips to retire from 
thence. 4 *. | . 
This intelligence was tranſmitted to England, 
before the admiral arrived at Gibraltar, and was 
ublicly given out at London, on the 8th of 
May. It was then known, that the French fleet 


had ſailed from Toulon, on the 13th of April, 
for Minorca ; and it was believed, that the fleet con- 
ſiſted of ten ſhips of the line, and five frigates; 
with 180 tranſports, and 141,000 troops on board(o). 


Helens to Gibraltar : none there : and none from thence to Mi- 
norca. But fate ſeemed to conſpire with miſconduct in wreſting 
that iſland from the Britiſh Caminion ; for calms and contrary 
winds impeded the paſſage of Mr. Byng to Gibraltar. 

(=) Tbe hon. George umbc, brother of lord Edgecumbe, 
comptroller of his majeſty's houſhold. He was appointed a cap- 
tain, 19th Auguſt, 1744, and was afterwards made clerk of the 
council for the duchy of Lancaſter. | 

(o) This intelligence came from the hon. Auguſtus Hervey, 
captain of his majeſty's ſhip the Phoenix, dated from Villa Franca, 
April 18. He reported, That. he was ſent from Mahon by 
ac commodore Edgecumbe, to Leghorn, to take in ftores, and had 
& proceeded to Villa Franca, in order to receive any letters 


< he ſhould find there for the commodore. That, finding the 
4 French fleet had failed from Toulon, on the 1 3th, for the iſland 


44 of Minorca, he intended failing that evening, and endeavour ta 
4 get into the harbour of Mahon: or if it ſhould be ſo blocked up 
e by the French, as to make it impoſſible for his ſhip to get in, he 
« ſhould try in ſome other manner to convey to Mr, Edgecumbe 
« the news of a fee/ being actually failed from England for their 
4 aſſiſtance and relief, and endeavour to get the commodore's or- 
4 ders for his farther proceedings: but if he ſhould not be able to 
< receive thoſe orders, he would then go away for Gibraltar, and 
44 cruize-in the Gutt, in hopes of meeting the Engliſh fleet.” He 
allo ſent the following liſt of the French fleet; 


Ling 
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The French fleet was commanded by the marquis 
de la Galiſſionere, lieutenant- general of the king's 
naval armies; and the troops by the marſhal duke 
de Richlieu. On the 18th, the fleet caſt anchor 
before Ciudadella, on the north-weſt fide of the 
iſland of Minorca; and the troops diſembarked the 
following day (). Commodore Edgecumbe put 


Line of Battle Ships. „ 

4 Guns. 1 Gun 
Le ondroyant „ 80 rita _ 6 
La Courome — = = 74 Le Lyon = p 


Redoubtable = = = 74 Is Content = = = 
L' — — — — 64 L' Alcion a", ; A  ÞÞ 50 
| Frigates. 15 
Guns Guns. 


ö — 923 aw , 36 Las 2 4 = | 22 
wr -:; - ymphe = = = 29 
Iakge. = = = = 30 


He ſaid, ** there were about 180 tranſports, go of which were 
«« Tartans and Settees. He added, that the whole number of 
« troops, labourers, &c. ſhut up in the Caſtle of St. Philips, 
* amounted to 5000 men; that the French army did not exceed 
| % 11,000; fo that he thought the attack of the Caftle of St. 
1 « Philips would ſcarce be effectual, before the fleet under admiral 
I « Byng would probably arrive; and neceſſary precautions were 
« taking when he left Mahon, for the defence of Fort St. Philip, 
| * and the beſt diſpoſition made for that of the harbour.” Land. 
4 Gazette, Ne 95 80. 8 ron edt 
1 The hon. Auguſtus John Hervey, brother of the earl of Briſtol, 
was appointed a captain, 15th January, 1746, and was member 
for the borough of Bury St. Edmund's. His account of the number 
of ſhips was true; but he was wrong in their names, for ' Hercule, 
TAchille, I'Alcion, La Pomone, & Le Zephir. were not chere: 
but, inſtead of them, there were tze 
** 1:0 and -; : Guns* 
Le Temenire = = = 74 Le Trier 30 
Le Guerrier = = = 74 La Junon — — 26 
L'Orphee = = = — 64 LJaTopaze = = = = 24 
L'Hipotame — = ĩ 50 n 


(p) Lond. Gazette, Ne 9580. As general Blakeney was ſhut 
vp in an iſland, all the intelligence he could gain was, that great 
Prepa- 
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aſhore all his marines, and 150 ſeamen, under the 
command of captain Scroop, and failed on the 
zoth from Mahon to Gibraltar, with four () men 
of war: while general Blakeney took all neceſſar 

Precautions to make a. reſolute defence in St. Phi- 
lip's fort. The detachment of troops retired from 
Ciudadella to Mahon, and the regiment of- colonel 
Cornwallis left Mahon to reinforce the garriſon, 
Lieutenant-colonel Rufane was ſent with 300 men 
to obſerve the enemy's motions ; and another party 
was detached to drive all the cattle they could find 
in the country into the fort. Miners were employ- 
ed in ſpringing mines to fill up the road which led 
to the garriſon. All the wine-caſks in the ſuburbs 
were brought into the fort, and were of infinite ſer- 
vice during the ſiege, in erecting blinds, traverſes, 
and other neceſſary uſes. General Blakeney or- 
dered a fire-ſhip to be ſunk on the 22d; and diſ- 
patched a drum - major, in military form, to demand 
the reaſon of the French troops landing in a hoſtile 
manner upon the iſland. The duke de Richlieu 
returned for anſwer, that he was come to reduce 
Minorca, by way of retaliation for the detention of 
the French ſhips in Great Britain. On the 26th, the 
French advanced to Cape Mola; and ſoon became 
maſters of all the defenceleſs parts of the iſland. 
They entered the town of Mahon on the 27th, 


preparations were making in the ſouth of France,—which, at one 
time were ſaid to be againſt Gibraltar ; at another, againſt Corſica 
and ſometimes againſt -Great Britain or Ireland. The French, in- 
deed, gave out that they were againſt Minorca ; but, for that very 
reaſon, they were ſuppoſed to be intended againſt ſome other place: 
for it was reaſonable to conclude, that they would rather cover than 
avow their real deſign, by what they ſaid publicly concerning it; 
and this, after all, was probably the caſe; as there is great reaſon 
to believe, that they did not reſolve to attack Minorca, till long 
aſter they had given out that an attack of it was intended, and that 
they were induced to take that reſolution merely by the batkward- 

ne which the miniſtry diſcovered in England. 
(7) The Deptford, Portland, Louiſa, and Cheſterfield, Lond. 

Gazette, Ne 9583. 

when 
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when the marſhal received the compliments of the 
magiſtracy (r). General Blakeney collected his 
whole force to defend the forts St. Philip and 
Marlborough : but the French were a long time 
before they could undercake the ſiege in form. 
The French ſquadron appeared before the har- 
bour of Mahon on the 24th, which delay was a 
moſt unpardonable piece of miſconduct in the ad- 
miral, if it was not concerted between him and the 
marſhal, who depended upon his being able to re- 
duce the fort by a coup de main, before the Britiſh 
miniſtry could ſend a ſuperior ſquadron to the Me- 
diterranean; therefore, it was thought proper to 
permit commodore Edgecumbe to retire with his 
ſhips, rather than block them up, and give the go- 
vernor an opportunity of reinforcing his garriſon by 
ſuch a number of ſeamen, whoſe active valour was 
much to be dreaded in repelling an aſſault. This 
invaſion (s) of Minorca alarmed all Europe; and 
the fate of the iſland ſeemed to depend upon the 
deciſion of a naval engagement between the two 
admirals. M. Galiſſionere was deterred by the ſea 
batteries from forcing an entrance into the harbour, 
and contented himſelf with cruiſing on and off until 


: 


(r) He told them, He was not come to attack them; and 
** that the king, in ſending him there, intended only to revenge 
«« theoutrages and inſults of the Engliſh. He faid, they might de- 
«« pend on his protection; and that he would take care to make 
*© his troops behave well, and pay for every thing they wanted s 
** but charged them to hold no correſpondence with his enemies.” 

(+) The execution of ſuch an attack, which every individual 
knew was intended, and popularity had long proclaimed, ſhould 
have been more ſeaſonably prevented. To have faid, that Mi- 
norca ſhould change its maſter, without ſurprize or ſtratagem, by 
flow advances on the part of the enemy, with all the timely no- 
tice that heart could wiſh, with fleets in their meridian ſtrength, and 
with every other armament regularly matured ; the man who could 
have ſuppoled an event like this, would have been deemed an en- 


thuſiaſt, 
| Cc admiral 
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admiral Byng (2) arrived in ſight, which gave in- 
expreſſible joy to the garriſon. | 
Admiral Byng arrived at Gibraltar, on the 2d 
of May, where he was joined by Mr. Edgecumbe, 
and continued fix days. Major-general Steuart, 
_ colonel Cornwallis, and lord Effingham, with about 
thirty officers, were paſſengers on board the fleer, 
for their reſpective commands at Minorca ;. and 
lord Robert Bertie's regiment () was alſo on board. 
Lieutenant-general Fowke was then governor of 
Gibraltar, and was ordered (vv) to receive this re- 
giment into his garriſon, to do duty there; and, in 
caſe he apprehended, that the French threatened to 
make any attempt upon Minorca, he was ordered 
to make a detachment ont of the troops in his gar- 
riſon, equal ta a battalion, to be commanded by a 
tieutenant-colone] and a major, fuch lieutenant- 
colonel and major to be the eldeſt in his garriſon, 
to be put on board the fleet for the relief of 
Minorca, at the diſpofition of the admiral. This 
order (x) was repeated, by an another fomewhat 
different, and both were delivered together by ge- 
neral Steuart. The governor thought thefe orders 
were confuſed at leaſt, if not contradictory; which 
made him call a council of war, to take their fenſe, 
what was the meaning of his orders; and to con- 


) It was the 19th of May, before Mr. Byng appeared off Ma- 
hol z fo that, though he failed from England three days before 
Galiſſionere failed from Toulon, he did not reach Minorea till a 
month afterwards, He had a tedious paſſage to Gibraltar, of 

- ſeven days. | | 


n 4 
(w) n the fecretary at war, was dated the 2 iſt of 7 

* 175 of | i . 
(+) Twenty eighth of March, 1756 and on the iſt of April e 


was ordered to receive into his garrifon the women and children 
delonging to lord Robert Bertie 2 regiment. 
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ſider the ſtate () of his majeſty's forts and garriſons 
in the Mediterranean; and it appearing to them 
that the ſending a detachment, equal to a batzalion, 
would be an ineffectual relief to Minorca, and a 
weakening of the garriſon of Gibraltar, they de- 
termined it to be at for his majeſty's ſervice to 
make the detachment. General Steuart, lord Ef- 
fingham, colonel Cornwallis, lord Robert Bertie, 
_ colonel Colvil, and five others, compoſed this council; 
and they alſo reſolved, that it appeared to them to 
ebe the opinion of the engineer, and of ſuch other 
<« officers of the garriſon who had been at Mahon, 
e that the troops could not be landed, or at leaft 
* not without great difficulty, unleſs the French 
« fleet could be diſpoſſeſſed from their ſtation: 
and it appearing to them, that the French fleet 
© was at leaſt eqaa/, if not ſuperior to the Engliſh ; 
it was therefore reſolved, that it was not for his 
* majeſty's ſervice to make that detachment ; be- 
s cauſe, in caſe of the Engliſh fleet's meeting 
* any diſgrace from the French, the garriſon of 
« Gibraltar would then be weakened, and might be 
* endangered through the want of that detach- 
* ment.” General Fowke ſhewed the reſolutions 
of this council of war to admiral Byng, who read 
them in his ſtate- room: but, though the garri- 
fon (z) was then weak, the governor offered to 


0 General Fowke's letter to lord Barrington, of 6th May, 
1750. 50>" 

(=) The whole number then in garriſon at Gibraltar was but 
2700 men. The governor had fpated to Mr. Edgecumbe's ſhips 
230, which, with 40 of his men left in St. Philip's, made 270. 
The ordinary duty of the garriſon required, in workmen 
and guards, 800 men; ſo that the governor had then only 130 
men more than three reliefs. If he had made the detachment of 
a battalion, and put it on board the fleet, he would not then have had 
much more than #avo g; and this at a time when he believed 
the place ava: in danger of being attacked, for coop REASONS, 
r liberty-to nn. 

2 
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make the detachment, if the admiral thought it 
neceſſary, who ſaid, he believed it would not be 
wanted, or, he did not think it neceſſary (a). 

Orders were- alſo given to admiral. Byng, that 
e Jord Robert Bertie's regiment ſhould ſerve on 
board his fleet, to do duty there; and that, as 
general Fowke was ordered to make a detach- 
ment, equal to a battalion, from his garriſon, for 
« the relief of Minorca, he was to conform him- 
<« ſelf to thoſe orders, and to carry that detachment 
© on board his fleet, and land them at Minorca : 
* and in that caſe, upon conference had with ge- 
„ neral Blakeney, he ſhould think it neceſſary, he 
„ ſhould then land lord Robert Bertie's regiment 
* alſo at Mahon, from on board his fleet.” But 
the admiral wrote to the miniſtry in ſuch terms as 
gave great offence (), and it was determined he 
ſhould be ſuperſeded in the command, 


The governour ſoon after received a letter from lord Barrington, 
acquainting him, that he had his royal highneſs the duke of 
* Cumberland's commands, to defire that he would keep his gar- 
« riſon as alert as poſſible, during that critical time, and ſee that 


they ſtrictly performed their duty; taking care, however, not 


« to fatigue his garriſon.” 


{a) The governor thought his orders diſcretional ; and that the 


execution of them was left to his and Mr. Byng's judgment. 
However, he was tried by a court-martial, on this account, and 
treated with ſeverity. +53 > | | 

% This letter was dated, Ramillies, in Gibraltar Bay, May 4. 
1756. He indiſcreetly ſaid, * if he had been ſo happy to have 


« arrived at Mahon, before the French had landed, he flattered 


4% himſelf, he ſhould have been able to have prevented their get- 
te ting a footing in that iſland.” This was a reflection on the 
miniftry for ſending him there ſo late; and he alſo refleed upon the 
board of admiralty, by complaining that his ſhips were foul. He 
ſaid there were no magazines at Gibraltar; nor could his ſhips be 
Cleaned there, without the greateſt difficulty : and he corroborated 
the reſolution of the land officers about relieving Minorca. - He 
ſaid, it was to be apprehended, that when the French got all their 
ſhips at Toulon ready for ſervice, they might think of turning their 
thoughts towards Gibraltar; but if he failed in the relief 45 Port 

on, 
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He departed from Gibraltar, on the 8th of May, 

with thirteen ſhips of the line, and three frigates (c), 
with Bertie's regiment on board, He was joined 
by captain Hervey, in the Phoenix, off Majorca, on 
the 1 7th (d), by whom he had confirmed the intel- 
ligence be received at Gibraltar, of the ſtrength of the 
French fleet, and of their being off Mahon. The Bri- 
tiſh fleet got off Mahon the — when his majeſty's 
colours were till flying at the caſtle of St. Philip's, — 
Mr. Byng could percetve ſeveral bomb batteries. Playing 
upon it from different parts; as alſo French colours 
flying on the weſt part of St. Philip's. The admiral 
diſpatched three ſhips a- head to reconnoitre the bar- 
bour's mouth, and captain Hervey to endeavour to land 
a letter to general Blakeney, to let him kno the fleet 
was there to his aſſiſtance, though every one was of opi- 
nion, they could be of no uſe 10 him, as, by all accounts, 
no place was ſecured for covering a landing, could they 
have ſpared any people. The Phenix was alſo to make 
the private ſignal between captain Hervey and captain 
Scroope, as this latter would undoubtedly come off, if it 
were practicalle, havi, ng kept the. Dolphin s barge with 
bim: but the enemy's fleet appearing 10 the ſouth-eaſt, 
and the wind at. the ſame time coming ſirong off, the 
land, obliged Mr. Byng 10 call thoſe ſhips in, before 
they could get quite fo near the” entrance of the harbour, 
as to make ſure what batteries or guns might be placed 
to prevent. their having any communication with be 
caſtle. Falling little wind, it was five before admi- 
ral Byng could form his line, or diſtinguiſh any of 
the enemy's motions, and not at all to judge of their 
force, more than by their numbers, which were 
ſeventeen, and thirteen appeared very large. The 


Mahon, he ſhould 1 upon the ſecurity and protectian of Gilsaltar 


as his next object, and ſhould 5 down there with the __—_ 
(c) Lond. Gazette, No 9587. 


(4) ibid. Ne 95944... 


o- - 


. 


ing very hazy, and not above five leagues off Cape 
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French, at firſt, ſtood towards the Engliſh in a re- 
gular line, and tacked about ſeven, which Mr. 
Byng judged was to endeavour to gain the wind of 
him in the night; ſo that, being late, he tacked, 
to keep the weather-gage of thern, as well as to 
make ſure of the land-wind in the morning, be- 


Mola. The Engliſh tacked off towards eleven, 
and at day- light had no fight of them (e). When 
the French began to appear from the maſt-head, 
Mr. Byng called in his eruizers, and when they had 
joined him, he . towards the enemy, and 
formed the line a-head. He found the French 
were preparing theirs to the leeward, having unſuc- 
ceſsfully endeavoured to weather him. They were 
twelve large ſhips of the line, and five frigates. As 
ſoon as the Britiſh admiral judged the rear of his 
fleet to be the length of the French van, his ſhips 
tacked all together, and the ſignal was immediately 
made for the ſhips that led, to lead large, and for 
the Deptford to quit the line, that the Engliſh might 
become equal in number with the French (F). At 


(e But two Tartans, with the French private ſignal, being 
Cloſe in with the rear of the Epgliſh fleet, Mr. Byng ſent the 
Princeſs Louiſa to chaſe one; and made the fignal for Mr. Welt, 
who was neareſt the other, to ſend ſhips to chaſe her. The Prin- 
ceſs Louiſa, Defiance, and Captain, became at a great diſtance ; 
but the Defiance took her's, which had two captains, two lieutenants, | 
and 103 foldiers, who were ſent out the day before with 600 men | 
on board Tartans, to reinforce the French fleet, on the Engliſh fleet: 
then a the place. The Phcenix was prepared to ſerve 


] 
J 
| 


a5 a fire-ſhip ; for ſuch was neceſſary. 
Vw The ſtate of both fleets was as follows: 3 
ET , NIE A 3 


Ships. Guns. ommanders, "2 
Ramillies — — = 90 — Capt. Gardiner. 
Buckinglam—— — 7e Rear. adm: Weſt. Capt. Everit. 
Culloden 8 En 3 , os Ward. | 4 ; 
Captain = - » 70 Cutford. | 


1 
13 
x 
"Y 4 
of 4 
” WW 

* 


Ships 
Revenge — 
Lancaſter — 
Trident — 
Intrepid = 
Kingſton = 
Princeſs Louiſa 
Defiance — 
Portland * 
Deptford 
Prigates 
—  -- 
Experiment — 
Dolphin = 
Pheenix = 
Fortune — 
Ships 
Le Foudroyant 
Le Redoubtable 
La Couronne 
Le Temeraire = 
Le Guerrier = 
Le Lion = 
| Le Sage a 
L' Orphee = 
„ Le Content 
ll Le Triton — 
1 L' Hipopothame 
8 Le Fier * 


1 La Roſe * 
a La Gracieuſe 
La Topaze = 


La Nimphe — 
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ewo, admiral Byng made the ſignal to engage, as 
he found it was the ſureſt method of ordering 
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Lloyd. 
Gilchriſt. 
Marlow. 


La Galiſſionere, Lieut. Gen, 
Glanderes, Chef d' Kſcadte. 
La Clue, Chef de Eſcadrs. 


Beaumont. 


Callas. | 
Gaxite, Ne. 9594; 
But 


2 „ _" — 
.* 3 * — ks „ 


—— 
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his ſhips of the line to 778; this left 154 guns for the 
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every ſhip to cloſe down to the one that fell to their 
fot. The vice-admiral expreſſed his great ſatisfac- 
tion at the very gallant manner in which rear- ad- 
miral Weſt ſet the van the example, by inſtantly 
bearing down on the ſhips he was to engage with 


his ſecond, and who occaſioned one of the French 


ſnips to begin the engagement, which they did, 
by raking the Engliſh as they went down, Admiral 
Byng has declared, that he bore down on the ſhips 
that lay oppoſite him, and began to engage him, after 
having received the fire for ſome time in going down. 
The captain of the Intrepid unfortunately, in the 
very beginning, had his fore-top-maſt ſhot away; 
and, as that hung on his fore- ſail, and backed it, he 
had no command of his ſhip, his fore-tack, and all 
his braces being cut at the ſame time, ſo that he 
drove on the next ſhip to him, and obliged thar, 
and the ſhips a-head of admiral Byng, to throw all 
a-back. This obliged the admiral to do ſo alſo, 
for ſome minutes, to avoid their falling on board 
him ; though not before they had drove their ad- 
verſary out of the line, who put before the wind, 
and had ſeveral ſhot fired at him from his own admi- 
ral. This not only cauſed the French center to be 
unattacked, but left the diviſion of rear admiral 


But by a ſubſequent LR ſent by Mr. Byng, 4th July, 1756, he 
ue ſome of his ſhips as follows: the Buckingham 68 guns, the 
aptain 64, Revenge 64, Princeſs Louiſa 56, Defiance 60, Port- 
land 48, Deptford 48, Cheſterfield 40, Phcenix, 22, Dolphin 22, 
and omitted the Fortune of 14 guns. He thereby placed the 
Deptford among the frigates, which reduced the number of guns in 
rigates, 

and the whole were 932 guns; with 5875 men on board the ſhips 
of the line, 1010 in the frigates, and 6885 men in all. He alſo 
rated ſome of the French ſhips as follows: the Foudroyant 84 
guns, Hipopothame 64, Fier 64, La Roſe zo, and Gracieuſe 30; 
lo that he increaſed the number of guns on board their ſhips of the 


line to 828, thoſe in the frigates to 154, and the whole to 982 


with 6800 ſeamen on board the large ſhips, 1250 in the frigates, 
and 8050 ſeamen in all, excluſive of 1559 ſoldiers. Wel 


*. 
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Weſt rather uncovered, for ſome time. Admiral 
Byng called to the ſhips a-head of him to make 
fail on, and go down on the enemy, and ordered the 
Cheſterfield to lie by the Intrepid, and the Deptford - 
to ſupply the Intrepid's place. Mr, Byng found the 
enemy edged away conſtantly ; and, as they went 
three feet to his one, they would never permit his 
cloſing with them, but took the advantage of de- 
ſtroying the Engliſh rigging ; for, though admiral 
Byng cloſed the rear- = th. faſt, he found he 
could not again cloſe the enemy, whoſe van were 
fairly drove from their line; but their admiral was 
Joining them by bearing away. By this time it was 
paſt ſix, and the F rench van and Engliſh were at 
too great a diſtance to engage, Admiral Byng 
perceived ſome of the French ſhips ſtretching to the 
northward, and he imagined they were going to 
form a new line. He thereon made the ſignal for 
the head- moſt ſhips to tack, and thoſe that led be- 
fore with larboard tacks, to lead with the ſtarboard, 
that he might by the firſt keep, if poſſible, the wind 
of the enemy; and by the ſecond be between the 
rear-admiral's diviſion and the enemy, as his had 
ſuffered moſt ; as alſo to cover the Intrepid, which 
he perceived to be in a very bad condition, and 
whoſe loſs would very greatly give the ballance 
againſt him, if they ſhould attack him the next 
morning, as he expected. Mr. Byng brought to 
about eight to join the Intrepid, and to refit his 
ſhips as faſt as poſſible, and continued ſo all night. 
The next morning he ſaw nothing of the enemy, 
though he was ſtill lying to; Mahon being 
N. N. W. about ten or eleven leagues. The Intre- 
pid and Cheſterfield joined him the next day, when 
the ſtate and condition of the ſquadron was brought 
him in, whereby he found that the Captain, In- 
trepid, and Defiance, which latter had loſt her cap- 
tain, were much damaged in their maſts, ſo that 


they 
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they were endangered of not being able to ſecure tbeir 
maſts properly at ſea; and alſo that the ſquadron in ge- 
weral were very fickly, many killed and wounded, and 
#8 where to put a third of their Number, if be made 
an hoſpital even of the forty gun ſhip, which tas not 
eaſy at ſea, In this fituation he called a council of 
war, before he went to look for the enemy. He 


deſired the attendance of general Steuart, lord Ef- 


fingham, lord Robert Bertie, and colonel Cornwal- 
lis, that he might colle& their opinions upon the 
preſent ſituation of Minorca and Gibraltar, and make 
fure of protecting the latter, ſince it was found imprac- 


ticable to either ſuccour or relieve the former, with the 


force they had; for though they might juſtly claim the 
victory, yet they were much inferior to the weight (g) of 


(2) Mr. Byng afterwards laid a particular ſtreſs npon this mat- 
ter, and aſſerted, that the weight of metal on board the French 
hips was greatly more than his own: he ſaid, the guns were, on 
board the 


Lo. Deck Up. Deck Lo. Deck Up. Deck 

„ Ib. lb. 
Ramillies 32 iz | Foudroyaut 52 24 
Revenge 24 12 Guerrier 42 24 


and fo comparatively of other ſhips. Mr. Byng's Letter, dated 
Gibraltar Bay, 4th July, * His enemies brought this over. 
ſtrainetl accuracy againſt him as a mark of puflanimity: they 
might have well called it a fign of puerility —Mr. Byng's friends 
thought ſuch calculations ſufficient,' to juſtify the Ramillies in de- 
clining to engage the Foudroyant. Captain Gardiner, Mr. Byng's 
own captain, ſuffered ſome part of this diſgrace, which he bore 
with a ſecret, but honeſt indignation, till an opportunity offered 
to vindicate his character, which happened on the 28th of Feb. 
1758, when he commanded the Monmouth in admiral Oſborn's 
fleet, which fell in with the French ſquadron under M. Du 
Queſne, off Carthagena in Spain. The French commodore was 
in that very Foudroyant, which had been ſaid to be able to blow 
the Ramillies out of the water. Captain Gardiner, though the 
Monmouth mounted only 64 guns, which was 26 leſs than the 
Ramillies, bore down directly on the Foudroyant, and, in a glo- 
rious attempt to do juſtice to his character, unfortunately loſt his 
life. The engagement was continued by his lieutenant, to * 


r 
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their ſhips, though the Numbers were equal; and the 
French had the advantage of [ending to Minorca their 
wounded, and getting reinforcements of ſeamen from their 
tranſports, and ſoldiers from their camp ; all which had 
undoubtedly been done in the time that the Engliſh had 
been lying to to refit, and often in fight of Miinorca; 
and the French ſhips had more than once appeared in a line 
from Mr. Byng's maſt- bead. Mr. Byng ſent the lords of the 
admiralty the reſolution of the council of car; in which 
there was not the leaſt contention or doubt aroſe. 
He hoped they ſhould find ftores to refit them at Gibral- 
tar; and, if he had any reinforcement, would not loſe 
a moments time to ſeek the enemy again, and once mort 
give them battle; though they bad a great advantage 


the dreadful Foudroyant ſtruck, having loſt 200 of her men. A. 
"miral Ofborn's Letter to Mr, Cleveland, 12th Mgech, 1758. 
Indeed, the Monmouth was ſupported by the Swiſtſure of 70 
and the Hampton-Court of 64 : but the Foudroyant Pn. app 
ſoon as they came up. The Foudroyant was a ſurprizing fine 
ſhip, having her guns on Two det; her lower tier monſtrous, 
unwieldy, and not eaſy to be worked, the ſhot weighing 52 pounds 
each. Notwithſtanding their ſuperiority in bulk, the Engliſh 
32 pounds ſhot were thought to be on a par with them, and of as 
much efficacy when they take arp 
A noble foreigner has remarked, that the Engliſh three deckers 
are better than the Spaniſh two deckers. When the Engliſh and 
Spaniſh fleets, commanded by the admirals Wager and Mani. 
landed the Spaniſh troops at Leghorn in 1731, the Spaniards 
bragged of their ſhips beyond meaſure, They pretended their 
ſhips, which had only Two decks, were much eaſier to werk than 
thoſe of the Engliſh, which were all of Tyrez gecks ; and af- 
firmed, that as their ſhips were broader and longer, and their 
decks higher, they were much more formidable than the Epgliſh, 
and not ſo much incommoded by the ſmoak in a battle. On the 
other hand, the Engliſh officers ſaid, that a ſhip with TyRE 


decks was preferable to one that had but 72vg ; becauſe, when it 
is a high ſea, and they are forced to ſhut up the lawermoſt decks, 
there are ſtill two bottoms remaining; whereas a ſhip with only 
two decks, in the ſame caſe, can have but one remaining: be- 
_ a ſhip 2 three n higher than a ſhip * taun, 
a great advantage when come to boarding. emoirs © 
baron de Pollnitx, v. II. p. 138. | 6 4 
5 in 
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in being clean ſhips, that went three to his one, and 
therefore had the choice how they would engage bim, 
or if they would at all; and would never let him cloſe 
them, as their ſole view was the diſabling his ſhips, in 
| which they had but tos well ſucceeded, though be obliged 
them to bear up. He ſaid, He could not help urging 
their lordſhips for a reinforcement, if none were yet 
failed, on their knowledge of the enemy's ſtrength in thoſe 
ſeas, and which, by very good intelligence, would in a few 
days be ſtrengthened bv four more large ſhips from Toulon, 
"almoſt ready to ſail, if not then failed, to join theſe, He 
diſpatched this advice to Sir Benjamin Keene, by 
way of Barcelona, and was making the beſt of his 
way to cover Gibraltar. 

Such was the account () given by admiral Byng 
to Mr. Cleveland, ſecretary of the admiralty, of this 
remarkable engagement, which haſtened the re- 
duction of Minorca, and proved fatal to himſelf. 
The Engliſh had 42 men killed, and 168 wounded. 
The F rench had 38. killed, and 181 wounded ( i). 


6 It was dated on board the Ramilliee, off Minorca, May 
25, 1756; and was publiſhed in the London Gazette, N®. 9594» 
where it is called only * An extract of aletter, &c.“ The ſag is, 
that his letter was a little mutilated in ſome parts, and greatly 
eaſirated in many. The words marked in /alics were all omitted 
in the Gazette; which was both ungenerous and unjuſt, as the 
life and honour of the admiral depended on the event. 

One omiſſion was made, to inſinuate that he never was in 
fight of Minorca, and that he was found out by the French fleet, 
which he did not ſeek: by another, they concealed the weakneſs 
of his ſquadron : by a third, the folly of expecting him to land 
men: by a fourth, they concealed the damage his ſhips had ſuſ- 
tained, which juſtified his return to Gibraltar: by a fifth, they 
ſuppreſſed the mention of the wounded, to conceal the want of an 
hoſpital ſhip, which they had negleted to ſupply: by a fixth, 
they ſuppreſſed the account of the enemy's ſuperiority in the num- 
ber of men and guns, and the condition of their ſhips. And, to 
the end of the letter, they added lifts of both fleets, in which our 
"cannon were increaſed, and thoſe of the French diminiſhed. 

ti) Captain Ardrews, of the Der1tancs, was among the ſlain. 
He was made a Captain 15 July 1745, and commanded the 

Worceſter 


| 
; 
f 
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The French admiral, in his account (&) of this 
engagement, ſaid, that the Engliſh conſiſted of 
« eighteen ſail, of which thirteen were of the 


line; and the French of twelve ſhips of the 


line, and four frigates. That the action laſted 
« above three hours and a half; but it was not 
« general all the time. That the Engliſh ſhips 
*« which ſuffered molt got to the windward again, 
<« out of gun-ſhot ; and preſerved this advantage, 
e that they might keep clear of the French as 
e they . pleaſed. That the Engliſh, after having 
e made their greateſt efforts on his rear-diviſion, 
« which they found ſo clofe, and from which they 
<« were ſo furiouſly cannonaded, that they could 
not break in upon it, they reſolved to ſheer off, 
and did not appear again all the next day, That 


Worceſter in 1748. He was in the Defiance when admiral 
Boſcawen took the Alcide and Lys off Newfoundland in. 1755 ; 
and it is remarkable, that the brave captain Grenville was killed 
on board the Defiance, when. the admirals Anfon and Warren 
took the French fleet in 1747. Hi. of the War, v. IV. 
P- 478, 562. 
Mr. Byng. appointed captain Hervey to the command of the 


Defiance, which had 14'men killed, and 45 wounded, The 


Intrepid. had 91 killed, and 39 wounded, The Captain had 6 
killed, and 30 wounded. The Portland had 6 killed, and 20 
wounded. The Princeſs Louiſa had 4 killed, and 13 wounded. 
The Buckingham had 3 killed, and 7 wounded, The Lancafter 
had 1 killed, and 14 wounded. . But no perſon was either 

killed or wounded on board the Ramillies ; which greatly preju- 
diced Mr. Byng in the opinion of his countrymen, who im- 
puted that ſecurity to his timidity. Among the French, the Re- 


doubtable had 12 men killed, and 39 wounded. The Orphee 10 


killed, and g wounded. The Content 5 killed, and 19 wounded, 
The Triton 5 killed, and 14 wounded. The Foudroyant 2 killed, 
and 10 wounded. The Hipopothame the ſame. The Lion 2 killed, 
and 7 wounded, The Guerrier 43 wounded. The Temeraire 
15; the Sage 8; the Couronne 3; and the Fier 4, wounded. 
London Gazette, N®. 9594. | : 


(4) His letter was dated on board the Foudroyant, the 22d of 


May, before Port-Mahon. 


„ in 
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in general none of their ſhips long ſtood the fire 
© of the French, whoſe ſhips ſuffered bur little, 
« were repaired in the night, and ready to fight 
* the next morning.“ 

As admiral Byng had ſollicited the command, it 
was expected he would have exerted himſelf againſt 
the enemy. He claimed the victory, and it proved 
a defeat. The French admiral returned to his ſta- 
tion off St. Philip's, to prevent any reinforcement 
being thrown into the fort: but admiral Byng re- 
turned with his whole ſquadron to Gibraltar, where 
he arrived on the 19th of June, and found captain 
Broderick, with five ſhips of the line, fent from 
England, which arrived on the 15th, and had 
landed a regiment they carried out with them (Y. 
On the 23d, Mr. Byng wrote to the board of admi- 
ralty, giving an account of his arrival at Gibral- 
< tar, and that he would not loſe any time to put 
* to ſea again; though he added, watering 
« was tedious at that place, and the ſhips which 
received damage in the action would take 
« ſome days in repairing ; but, as ſoon as they 
* were fitted and watered, he would return off 
« Minorca.” 

Admiral Byng had no. apprehenſion of the 
fate to which he was expoſed by his former 


(1) Londen Gazette, No. 9602. The ſhips were the St. George, 
Naſſau, Hampton-Court, Ifis, and another, with ſeveral tranſports, 
having on board colonel Campbell's regiment, and 100 marines. 
They failed from Plymouth the 3oth of May.—It may be aſked, 
in future times, Is it poſſible to ſuppoſe, that a nation which had 
near 260 ſhips of war, whereof 130 were of the line, and above 
50,000 ſeamen and marines in pay, could not, after ſix months 
notice, fit out and ſpare above 11 ſhips of the line at firſt, and 
only five afterwards, to fave ſuch an important iſland as Minorca ? 
Or is it poſlible to imagine, that a nation, which had a — 
army of above 50,000 men, and in no danger of being attack 
at home, could not ſpare more than one regunent, for reinforcing 
a garriſon that was known to be much too ſmall for the works 
they had to defend : | £ 

; : letter 
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letter; and the publication of that letter might be 
delayed to make the victim more ſecure. The 
protection of Minorca had been neglected by the 
miniſtry, who were determined to throw the whole 
odium upon the admiral, whoſe unguarded ex- 
preſſions expoſed him too much to the reſent- 
ment of thoſe he had ſo warmly and imprudently 
offended, by cenſuring their conduct, and diſap- 
proving their negligence. The Britiſh nation had 
formed the higheſt expectations on the conduct 
of Mr. Byng, who they thought mult inevitably 
defeat the French fleet, and reinforce general 
Blakeney ; after which, they were ſo fanguine in 
their hopes, that they concluded the. whole French 
army muſt be ſtarved out, and obliged to ſurrender 
priſoners of war. Nothing ever equaled their 
diſappointment, when Mr. Byng's letter appeared, 
and convinced them that he had retired from an 
inferior enemy, without attempting to relieve the 
brave garriſon in Fort St. Philip, which was the 
grand object of this expedition. 

The importance of Minorca was now repre- 
ſented in its ſtrongeſt light, and the loſs of it 
was imputed to Mr. Byng. The whole nation was 
inflamed more than it was in 1744, when the 
combined fleets of France and Spain eſcaped un- 
defeated off Toulon (). Mr. Byng was more 
cenſured now, than Mr. Leſtock was then. There 
was no diſagreement between him and Mr. Weſt, 
as there had been between Mr. Matthews and Mr. 
Leſtock ; he was therefore conſidered as the object 
of indignatioa among an exaſperated populace ; 


(m) The Britiſh fleet, under admiral Matthews, conſiſted of 
28 thips of the line, and 10 frigates. The combined fleet was 
28 ſhips of the line, and ſix frigates. Hifory of the War, vol. ii. 

p. 470. TE 
nor 
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nor could he expect to be ſkreened from national 
Juſtice by the miniſtry (n). 

„Sir Edward Hawke was ſent out to ſuperſede 
Mr. Byng in his command, and to ſend him 
home; but, after the receipt of Mr. Byng's let- 
« ter, which gave an account of the engagement, 
directions were given for Sir Edward Hawke, 
* to ſend him home under arreſt, in order to his 
being brought to a trial; and, leſt thoſe di- 


t rections ſhould not arrive before Mr. Byng came 


« away, like directions for putting him under 
& arreſt were lodged at the ſeveral ports in Great Bri- 
« tain (o).“ Sir Edward Hawke ſailed from Spit- 
head in the Antelope, of fifry guns, on the 16th 
of June, that he might arrive at Gibraltar before 
the ſquadron could depart a ſecond time from 
thence, under the command of Mr. Byng. He 


(=) Mr. Byng had enemies diſperſed in all parts of the metro- 
polis, and papers were icattered all over the kingdom, to incite 
the general clamor againſt his cowardice, He was ridiculed in 
ballads, and ſtigmatized in ſatires; condemned in publick aſſem- 
blies, and execrated in meaner clubs ; till his name became quite 
infamous. and his perſon was burnt in effigy in all parts of the 
kingdom. The bravery of Blake, and the ſpirit of Vernon, were re- 


collected; nor were the noble actions of Mr. Byng's own father 


forgot, but they were brought up in judgment againſt the ſon. — 
It was obſerved, that © the Dutch war diſplayed itſelf in all its 
© bloody colours; and, ſince then, we can hardly ever be faid to 
have fought in earneſt. Our inquiry fince has not been, whe- 
ther a commander be bold, daring, and intrepid; but whether 
« his ſhip lay in ſuch or ſuch a diſpoſition ; what he ſaid and ſhe 
«« ſaid ; whether a lire of battle was properly formed, and if 
*+ ſuch a ſignal did not repreſent this or that? The plain que- 
« ſtjon is only this; if their ſhips meet others of equal force, as 
« the weather is the ſame for both, did you fight, or did you 
* not? You may tell us of that or this little advantage : it is 
« immaterial ; the honour of your country not only requires 
£* you ſhould fight, but conquer: the contrary will admit 
« of no excuſe.” ; 


(e) London Gazette, Nꝰ 9602. 
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was accompanied by lord Tyrawley (p) and rear- 
admiral Saunders; the former of whom was to 
ſucceed general Fowke, as governor of Gibraltar, 
and the latter to ſucceed admiral Weſt, who was 
ordered home to attend the trial of Mr Byng (), 
as his own conduct was unimpeached. They ar- 
rived at Gibraltar on the 3d of July, when Sir 
Edward Hawke delivered admiral Byng his (r) or- 
der of ſuſpenſion, to which he ſubmitted, and wrote 
an (s) anſwer to the admiralty. In conſequence of 


| (6) James O'Hara, baron Tyrawley in Ireland; was made 
a r : 26th February, 1743 · #Hift. of the War, 
vol. 1. p. 269. 
He ded the greateſt improvements to the fortifications at 
Gibraltar, and was-afterwards made governor of Port{mouth, 
(y) Mr. Byng's letter gigs may oy till the 26th of June ; 
which was fo long after the order for ſuperſeding him, that it 
ſeems to have been received before Sir Edward Hawke ſet fail. — 
In the lat war, adwiral Mathews ſuſpended vice-admiral Leſtock, 
and ſent him home from Maher, to be tried at a court-martial ; 
and Mr. Mathews reſigned his command to Mr. Rowley. "Hp. of 
the War, vol. ii. p. 593, 50. . | | 
r) This order was dated Admiralty. office, June 8, 1756. Mr. 
yng was thereby acquainted by the ſecretary of the admi- 
ralty, that his majeſty having received an account, that the 
« ſquadron under his command, and that of the French pager 
« M. Galiffionere, came to action of the hathor of Mahon 
« the 2oth of laſt month; and that the French, though inferiae 
« to him in force, kept before the harbor, and obliged him to re- 
treat; he, the ſecretary, was commanded by the lords com- 
„ mifioners of the admiralty, to ſend him therewith an extract 
* of M. Galiflionere's letter to his court, giving an account of 
&© the action; and to acquaint him, that bis avgze/y was ſo zach. 
« difſatiefied with dis conduct, that he had ordered their lardſhips. 
* to recall himſelf and Mr. Weſt, and to ſend out Sir Edward. 
% Hawke and rear-admiral Saunders, to command the ſquadron.” 
As ſoon as Mr. Byng received notice of his ſuſpenfion in Gibral- 
tar, he ſtripped off hie uniform, and flung it into the ſea. - 
(5) This was dated Gibraltar bay, July 14, 1756, whetein he 
acknowledged the receipt of his orders, with which be had imme- 
diately complied. = i __ — to expreſs his OR «beg 
« ſo ignomintouſly diſmiſſed from his employment, in fight of. 
60 eb. he had commanded, in ſight of the garriſon, and I. 
* fight of Spain; at ſuch a —_—— ſuch a manner, and — 
| — 
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theſe orders, Mr. Byng, admiral Weſt, general 
Fowke, and ſome other recalled officers, embarked 
on board the Antelope, which ſailed from Gibraltar 
on the'gth of July, and arrived on the 26th at 
Spithead, where admiral Byng (i) was put under 
<«arreſt.” He was eſcorted by a party of dra- 


% ſach conduct, as he hoped would ſhortly appear to the whole 
& world. That it was not then for him to expoſtulate : he 
«, flattered himſelf, that Mr. Ve and he ſhould make evident the 
« injury done to their characters, which he knew of nothing in 
* the power of any Being whatever, that could atone for; ſo 

«© high an opinion he had of that, which was ever «n/ullz44 
* before, and which, he hoped, to make appear had been moſt. 
% ijariouſſy and wrongfully attacked then, on the grounds of a falt 
% paſconade of an open enemy to his king and eountry; and which 

« would have evidently appeared, had the poſſible time been al - 
« lowed for his own expreſſes arrival, in which there was no- 

« thing Falſe, nothing &amful, nor any thing which, could, 
« have prevented their receiving his majeſty's: royal approbation, 
« for having, with a much inftrior force, fought, met, attacked,; 
* and beat the enemy. That of this, it was needleſs. for him 
e to ſay more then, than that he was ſorry to find Mr. Weſt, 
« with the captains, lieutenants, and , officers of the ſhips. 
« they had flags on board of, were to be ſufferers' for what JE 
«© zone, as commander in chief, was anſwerable: but it was: 
% fo much of a piece with the ah unheard of treatment he had 
met with, that neither they, the fleet, or. himſelf, could be. 
more aſtoniſhed at that particular, than at the ,avho/e.” Mr. 
Byng not only claimed a victory before, but here talked in the. 
language of Czfar.' The French admiral was hot ſo peremptory 
in His preten ſions to victory; yet he inſiſted on having the advan · 

tage, and of being ready to renew the engagement.—It has 
been elegantly oblerved of the battle off Toulon, * that the 

+ «© French commander did juſtice publickly to admiral Mathews, 

6% ho alſo juſtified M. de Court. If it was cruel'to be accuſed. 
% by the very friends for whom they fought, it was glorious to be 

„ acquitted by the enemy.” Voltaire s Hift. of the War of 1741,. 


n Both admiral Mathews and admiral de Court. were broke for 
ſhewing their valour : but Mr. Byng and Galiſſionere were both 
diſgraced on ſuſpicion of cowardice. 28955 . 
. London Gazette, N* 9603. By the orders he was only 
recalled ; though it appears Sir Edward Hawke was to put him 
under arreſt. Gazette, 9602. 
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&00hs to Greenwich hoſpital, where he was con- 
fined to an apartment, and clofely guarded, till he 
was reconducted back to Portſmouth to take his 
trial, in conſequence of which he was ſentenced to 


die. Admiral Weſt was moſt graciouſly received 


by his majeſty, which he juſtly deſerved ; while all 


the tide of national reſentment fell upon and over- 
whelmed Mr. Byng, whoſe blood alone could expiate 
all the guilt that was laid to his charge (w). But we 
ſhall awhile turn from this melancholy page, and 


attend to the fate of Minorca. 


(w) Mr. Byng arrived at Greenwich the gth of Auguſt, 'and 


was Carried from thence to take his trial, loaded with diſgrace; 
and, as he thought, with perſecution. The popular clamour 
was raiſed by particular artifices, and he was borne down by un- 
remitted purſuit, and irreſiſtible force, till he fell a martyr either to 
his own indiſcretion, or for the ſecurity of others, who might have 
ſhaddered for the loſs of Minorca, when it was too late to be re- 
trieved. . The nation had no time to cool in offering up this ſacri- 


fite of the blood of an admiral; or the refletions would 


have naturally aroſe concerning the glorious acts of bis father, 
which will he honoured through all hiſtory. How great the diſpa- 

rity was between the father and ſon, in two ſucceeding reigns, 
may be ſeen' from the following letter, wrote by king George I. 


dated Hampton-Court, Aug. 23, 1718, after the action of 


Cape Paſlaro, in Sicily, in 1718. F 


1 Sir G Byng, 5 i | 

„% Although I haye received no news from you directly, I am 
informed of the vidtory obtained by the fleet under your com- 
«© mand; and would not, therefore, defer giving you that fatiſ- 
faction which muſt reſult from my approbation of your condutt. 
I give you my thanls, and deſire you will teſtify my ſatisfaction 
to all the brave men who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves on this 
s occaſion, Mr. ſecretary Craggs has orders to inform you more 
* fully of my intentions; but I was willing myſelf to aſſure you 


oy that I am, . 
"1 4 5 Your good friend, 
| ' 6 Groton R.“ 
The king wrote this letter with his own hand; and Sir George, 


on the 22d of Oftober following, received another, upon the ſame 
account, from the emperor Charles V1. written with his own 


Dad: | band. 
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As the marſhal duke de Richlieu (x) had received 


the ſubmiſſion of all the indefenſible places in Mi- 
norca, general Blakeney (y) was determined to. de- 


fend Fort St. Philip to the laſt extremity. The 
prize they were contending for called forth the ex- 


hand. Campbells Nawal Higory, vol. ir. p. 400. and Hiſforical 
Regiſter for 1720, Ne 18, p. 155. | 

(x) Lewis Francis Armand du Pleſſis, the ſon of Armand John 
du Pleſſis, duke de Richlieu, and general of the gallies of 
France under Lewis XIV. The marſhal: was aid de camp to 
Lewis XV. when he began his firſt campaign in 1744: he dis 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf as ſuch, and as lieutenant-general, at the bat- 
tle of Fontenoy, where he chiefly contributed to the ſucceis of the 
day. He was to have carried over 10,000 men to Scotland in 

1746 3 and, in 1747, he ſucceeded the duke de Boufflers in the 
command of the troops ſent for the relief of Genoa, which he 
ſaved from the Auſtrians. Foltaire's Hifi. of the War of 1741, 
p. 158, 236, 238, 240, 266. Hiſt. of the late War, vol. iv. 
p. 467. Voltaire age of Lewis V. vol. ii p. 434+ In 1757 
he commanded the French army in Germany. 

_ (3) William Blakeney, eſq; was born at Mount Blakeney, in 
the county of Limerick, in Ireland, in 1672., His father Was re · 
preſentative for the borough of Kilmallock ; and the fon carried a 
pair of colours, under lord Cutts, at the fiege of Venlo, in 1702 
when he diſlinguithed himſelf in tarming Par St, Michael ; and 
he once exerciſed the whole allied army by beat of drum, and wa- 
ving of the colours, for the entertainment of ſome German princes 
who viſited the camp at Roſendale. In January, 1733, he was 
made lieutenant colonel of lord Moleſworth's regiment of dra- 
goons, and afterwards obtained a regiment, with which he was 
Jent in the fatal expedition te Carthagena, in 1741, where he 
ated as brigadier-general, and conducted the ſucceſsful attack 
upon Boca Chica caſtle. Hiſ. of the War, vol. i. p. 113 and 141, 
He was conſtituted a brigadier-general on the Britiſh eſtabliſhment 
the 26th of February, 1742, and that year he commanded the two 
ſquadrons of horſe which obliged the 150 revoiters, belonging te 
the regiment of Highlanders, to ſurrender in Lady-Wood, near 
Oundle in Northamptonſhire. Bid. vol. ii. p. 269, 272. In 
March, 1744, he was appointed quarter-maſter general of the 
troops in Scotland; and, in April, 1745, he was made a major- 
general, id. vol. iii. p. 496. The ſame year he commanded the 
caſtle of Stirling, which he bravely defended, againſt all the rebel 
army, till the ſiege was raiſed by the duke of Cumberland, who 
highly commended his ſervices for the gallant defence of ſuch an 
important fortreſs. Bid. vol. iv. p. 120, 183, 193. In 1746, he 
was made lieutenant- governor of Plymouth, and appointed com- 

mander 
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ertion of all their military ſkill; for Minorca had 
long been conſidered as one of the brighteſt jewels 
in the Britiſh crown, and the French were ſenſible 
how much it would enrich their own. | 
The iſland of Minorca lies in the Mediterranean 
ſea, about 60 leagues S. of the coaſt of Catalonia 
in Spain; about 70 S. of Toulon in France, and 
about 7 E. of Majorca; being not leſs than 33 
miles in length, and from 10 to 1% in breadth. It 
is larger than the Iſle of Wight, and contains 236 
ſquare miles, which are divided into the four ter- 
minos or diſtricts of Mahou, Aleyor, Mercadel with 
Fererias, and Ciudadela. The chief towns are thoſe 
from which the ſeveral terminos take their denomi- 
nation, and all the four contain about 30,000 
Spaniſh inhabitants, beſides the garriſon, and ſome 
other Engliſh families, | | 9 
Mabon, or Port- Mabon, is ſituated at the head of 
a fine bay, at the S. E. end of the iſland, in . 6-. 
of E. long. and 39. go'. of N. la's It has a com- 
modious harbour, where the largeſt fleets may ride 
ſecure from tempeſts or enemies, the entrance being 
defended by ſeveral platforms of guns, and forts 
ſtrongly fortified. The entrance of the harbour is 
about half a mile broad, but it is more than a mile 
about the middle part. The town of Mahon is ſi- 
tuated upon the ſouth ſide of the harbour, ſome what 
above a league from its mouth, and is now the me- 
tropolis of the iſland. On the ſouth ſide of the 
mouth of the harbour lies St. Philip's Fort, which 
is a noble piece of fortification, being very extenſive, 


mander in chief of the forces in Scotland. In 1747, he was made 
lieutenant-governor of Minorca ; and in 1748, a lieutenant-gene- 
ral. bid. p. 536. In 1753, he was appointed governor of Fort 
St. Philip, and was then colonel of the 27th regiment of foot, 
The military character of general Blakeney was built vn a ſervice of 
threeſcore years ; and he was in the 82d year of his age when the 
French invaded Minorca. He was afterwards made a Knight of 
the Bath, and created an Iriſh peer, in reward for his gallant de- 
fence of Fort St, Philip. | 
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and cut out of the ſolid rock, which renders it very 
ſtrong by nature, nor has any art been wanting to 


its ſecurity. Marlborough redoubt lies a little way 


ſouth of the caſtle, and there is a ſignal houſe on the 
north ſide of the harbour. 

The town of Ciudadela, or Cittadella, is ſituated 
upon the north-weſt end of the iſland, 23 miles W. 
of Port- Mahon. It was the capital of the iſland when 
it belonged to the Spaniards, and was honoured with 
an univerſity, The other towns lie in the interior 
part of the iſland, and are places of little conſe- 
quence : nor is there any other convenient place for 
an enemy to land, except at Port Furnels, which lies 
on the north of the iſland, at an equal diſtance, be- 
tween Mahon and Ciudadela; but there is a ſmall 
fort on the eaſt, and a ſignal houſe on the weſt ſide 
of the harbour. 

It is uncertain from what race of people the inha- 
bitants are deſcended; but they have been conquered 
by the Carthaginians, Romans, Goths, Moors, 
Spaniards, and Engliſh. The natives retain- the 
Spaniſh cuſtoms, language, and manners. The 
iſland is incumbered with barren hills, and is chiefly 
valued for its ſecure and capacious harbour of Port- 
Mahon; however, there is a good ſoil in ſome 
places, which produces a large quantity of corn 
and wine. 

Sir John Leake, in 1706, reduced the iſlands of 
Majorca and Ivica; and, in 1708, he and general 
Stanhope became maſters of Port- Mahon, with the 
whole iſland of Minorca: but, by the treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713, Majorca and [vica were reſtored 
to the king of Spain, who ceded Gibraltar and Mi- 
norca to the crown of Great Britain, which retained 
the poſſeſſion of them till 1736, when both places 
were endangered, and Minorca ſubdued. -©- 

When general Stanhope landed at Minorca, in 


1708, Port Furnels, or Fenelli, was taken, . in four 


hours, 
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hours, by two men of war ; and Citadella immedi- 


ately ſurrendered to two other ſhips of war. The 


troops under the command of general Stanhope 
conſiſted of no more than 2600 men, which were 


landed at Port-Mahon on the 14th of October. 


They were not able to batter the place till the 28th, 
and wo days after it ſurrendered : about 50 men 
were killed and wounded in the ſiege. The garriſon, 
conſiſting of about 1000 men, marched out, and 
were afterwards tranſported, on board the Engliſh 
veſſels, ſome to France, and others to Spain, ac- 
cording to the articles of capitulation. 


The reduction of Minorca was ſo conſiderable a 
ſervice, that all imaginable pains were taken to make 
the Britiſh nation ſenſible thereof, by giving an 


exact relation of that whole proceeding in the ga- 
zette; and after general Stanhope had tranſmitted 


an account of the conqueſt of the whole iſland, the 


earl of Sunderland, then principal ſecretary of ſtate, 


wrote to his excellency, ** That he had received the 


welcome news of his taking Port-Mahon, and that 
every body looked upon his being in poſſeſſion of it, 
as of the laſt conſequence to the carrying on the war 
in Spain, beſides the other advantages, if they were 
wile, they might reap from it both in war and peace; 
that he could not expreſs the ſenſe the queen, and 
every body, had of his zeal and conduct in this af- 
fair, to which this very important ſucceſs was ſo 
much owing.” (a) | 


(a) London Gazette, No 4481. 
General Stanhope fixed his thoughts upon the reduction of Mi- 
norca, to procure a ſafe harbour for the Britiſh fleet to winter in 
the Mediterranean. Engl;oman's Hiſt. of England, vol. iv. p. 371. 
General Stanhope, in 1718, was created earl Stanhope and 
viſcount Ma | 8 oY 
The opinion of the earl of Sunderland concernin the great im- 
rtance of Minorca, was the ſenſe of all the Britiſh nuniſtry : 
And M. Voltaire concludes his account of the battle of Toulon, in 
1744, with this remark, ** Qa this occaſion it plainly appeared of 
5 wes: | What 
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(2) St. Philip's Fort commanded the entrance of 
the harbour to Mahon, and was made ſo ſtrong by the 


what importance it was to the Engliſh to have kept poſſeſſion of the 
iſte of M:zorca, and how prejudicial it was for the Spaniards to 
have loft it : melancholy indeed was it to think that theſe ocean 
| Iſlanders ſhould have deprived the Spaniſh monarchy of a harbour 
ſill more uſeful than Gibraltar; a harbour which, by its conve- 
nient ſituation, enabled them to difturb Spain, Italy, and the 
ſouthern coaſt of France.” Voltaire s Hif. of the War of 1741, 

149, 

* 1 by We may figure to ourſelves a caſtle, which, without re- 
ſembling any other fortreſs in Europe, was equal to the ſtrongeſt ; 
Its fituation the maſt advantageous that nature could furniſh, pra- 
vided with immenſe works, built with the utmoſt ſxill of the ableſt 
engineers, and with a ſolidity worthy the old Romans; two hun- 
dred pieces of cannon, on three ſtories, with proviſions and ſtores 
in abundance, Letter from a French officer. 

The whole ditch and citadel were mined and countermined better 
than any other except thoſe of Turin and Tournay. *© Ofthe ut- 
moſt advantage to this place are certainly the capacious galleries 
that are cut out of the rock, and extend themſelves under the covert- 
way throughout all the works. Theſe ſubterraneans afford quar- 
ters and ſhelter to the garriſon ; impenetrable to ſhot or ſhells, and 
not to be come at but by cutting a way to them through the living 
rock; againſt which they are provided with a number of coun- 
termines at proper diſtances, and in ſuch places as, by their fitua- 
tion, are moſt expoſed.” A4rm/irong's Hiſt. of Minorca, p. 26. 

As the French proceedings were drawn out to ſach a length, 
they gave the parriſon perfect leiſure to put every thing into ſuch a 
panes as left no apprehenſions on their account: their ſpirits were 

good, and their ſupplies ſo ample, that it was ſaid among them, 
if their works did not defend them, and they their works, until 
they could be relieved by a firang hand, they deſired to be buried in 
their ruins. Appendix to Mr. Armſtrong's Hill. of Minorca. 

Mr. Armſtrong was principal engineer in Minorca, and, when 
he left it, major Cunningham, a Scotch gentleman, and ſecond en- 
gineer of the place, was appointed, by general Blakeney, to ſus- 
ceed him ro tempore, till a commiſſion for that purpoſe ſhould ar- 
rive from England, of which no doubt was made: however, an 
old infirm German came out as chief engineer, and ſuperſeded Mr. 
Cunningham, who thereupon deſired general Blakeney's leave to 
reſign and retire to his regiment, as he could not with honour ſerve 
under. ſuch a perſon, The general was greatly concerned, yet 
could not refuſe ſo reaſonable a requeſt ; and Mr. Cunningham im- 
mediately embarked for Nice, in Piedmont, together with two 
children, and his lady, ready to lie in with a third. She was 

brought 


Engliſh, that it was thought almoſt impregnable. It 
was certainly in a very defenſible condition, if the 
garriſon (c) had been ſufficient to have gvarded its 
extenſive works; but there were neither troops 


brought-to-bed at Nice ; and her husband, during the ſtay occa- 
ſioned thereby, hearing of the French deſigns againſt Minorca, and 
recollecting that the plazforms of the batteries in Fort St. Philip 
were in ſuch a rotten and 74inous condition that they could not ſtand 
any hot ſervice, he inſtantly laid out all the money he was maſter 
of, being about 1600]. jn purchaſing timber fit for repairing them, 
hired a veiſel, put it on board, and failed directly with it himſelf 
for Port Mahan, leaving his lady and children at Nice. His ar- 
rival with fo great a ſupply, in ſuch a critical conjunQure. gave 
infinite pleaſure to general Blakeney, who intreated him to conti- 
nue there, and exert his well known abilities during the ſiege ; tq 
which he conſented with all the patriotic ſpirit of the old Greeks 
and Romans. All the world was foon ſenſible how well major 
Cunningham ſeconded the views of general Blakeney. He acted 
only as a volunteer, and was dangerouſly wounded. His bravery 
was regarded by the enemy, and his zeal rewarded by his king: 
the former honourably diltingaiſhed him in the articles of capitula- 
tion, and the latter graciouſly promoted him to the rank of lieu- 
To enemas: opens, 4-191 on the 7th of 
Lay, 1757. 
te) By the laſt returns before the ſiege, dated the 3 1 of July, 
1755, it appeared, that the garriſon of Fort St. Philip conſiſted of 
2360 men, officers included. It alſo appeared that, on the firſt of 
February, 1756, there were 33 military officers abſent from their 
duty, including the governor of the iſland, and the colonels of the 
Hur regiments in garriſon there. Nineteen ſecond lientenants and 
enſigns were appointed between the firſt of October, 1755, and the 
14th of January, 1756, and nine officers employed in the recruit- 
ing _ in Great Britain. Reſolutions of the Houſe of Common 
in 1756. | 
0 ſtrength of the four regiments, at the beginning of the 
was, | | 
* The King's regiment 610 men. 
Royal Scotch Fufileers 608 
Col. Cornwallis's 


| R Lord Effingham's 635 
Total 2460 + 


—ͤ — 


But a more accurate account of the whole garriſon will be 
given at the end of the ſiege. 


enough 


a 
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enough to defend, nor officers to commandeſuch an 
important place. However, the beſiegers (4) had 
great difficulties to ſurmount before they could 
make any impreſſion upon the fortifications. The - 
French began their firſt operations from near Cape 
Mola, on the north-eaſt ſide of the harbour, where, 
on the 5th of May, they erected a battery (e) near an 
old fortification, called Philipet fort. This battery 
continued masked, and the neceſſary diſpoſitions to 
ſerve it were made till the 8th, when it began to 
play (, and an inceſſant fire continued on both 
ſides the whole day. In the night, a party of the 


(a) The whole iſland is rocky and mountainous, covered with 
a thin ſtratum of vegetable earth, and this is particularly the caſe 
for a good way round the fort; fo that a beſieging army could not 
eaſily approach it by trenches, and much leſs by ſap.” But the Eng- 
liſh had imprudently allowed the Ravale or ſuburbs of St. Philip 
to be built ſo near the fort, that many of the houſes were within 
three or fourſcore yards of the outworks; and this village ex- 
tended about half a mile in lengta from the harbour along the 
ſouth-weſt fide of the caſtle, and two miles eaſt of the town of Ma- 
hon. It ought to have been demoliſhed, that it might not ſerve 
as a lodgment for an enemy ; and, under favour of it, the French 
imagined they could ſafel/ erect their batteries; but it was far from 
anſwering their expectation. | 
(e) Of five 24 pounders, and five mortars. This battery being on 
the right of the entrance into the harbour, as Fort St. Philip was on 
the left, enabled the French to ſhare the command of the harbour ; 
for as no French ſhip could enter without being expoſed to the fire 
of the fort, no Engliſh ſhip could enter without being expoſed to 
the French battery. OO | | 

The firſt gun, on either ſide, was fired from the garriſon, on 
the zoth of April, in the morning, on that party of the French 
who advanced to Philipet ; and the garriſon received orders to fire 
at the enemy wherever they were ſeen within ſhot. On the 2d of 

May, a large party of the French advanced with implements for 
erecting batteries towards Cape Mola, but ſeveral of their men 
were killed by the fire from the fait, and the others compelled to 
take ſhelter behind the rocks till night favoured their deſign, when 
they began to erect their firſt battery. The next day the governor 
erdered a continual fire from the caſtle, and Queen's redoubt, which 
gid great execution among the beſiegers, and was kept up till 


the 8th. bo 
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French advanced almoſt to the paliſadoes, and, with 
undaunted bravery, received and returned the fire 
for about ten minutes, when they retired. b 
- Beſides the battery at Philipet fort, the French 
had erected two others behind it, neither of which 
was near enough to annoy Foit St. Philip (g), from 
whence the beſiegers were greatly incommoded, and 
therefore were obliged to deviate from the method 
of their original attack, by advancing round tothe 
ſouth ſide of the harbour, ſeizing the ſuburbs of St: 
Philip, and intirely inveſting the citadel, Accord- 
ingly, on the gth, a detachment occupied the ſub- 
urbs of St. Philip, and began to erect batteries 
there (Y), to the right, left, and centre of the Ravale. 
Theſe batteries were erected within two hundred 
yards of the fort, and began playing on the 12th, 
which was continued till the 19th, and was vi- 
gorouſly returned by the garriſon, by whom the 
Sieur de Pinay, who commanded the left, was 
killed, and prince Lewis of Wirtemberg, marſhal 
du camp, was wounded. During an inceſſant fire 
on both ſides, the beſiegers were daily opening new 
batteries, and receiving additional reinforcements; 
while all the hopes of the beſieged concentered in 
being relieved by the Britiſb fleet before the French 


(g) It was about 880 yards from Fort St. Philip to the battery 
near Philipet fort, about the ſame diſtance to the next beyond 
Philipet cove, and more than a mile and quarter from that to the 
remoteſt of al , near the Signal-houſe, This might have ſerved for 
a bombardment, but it was far from being within point blank can- 
non ſhot, without which the beſiegers could promiſe nothing to 
themſelves, for an attack upon the works of a fortified place can 
never ſucceed, except the aſſailants are near. It is well known 
that 440 yards, or a quarter of a mile, js point blank cannon ſhot,” 
The Conduct and Treatment of Captain Crookſhanks, p 37. 

) This detachment conſiſted of 100 volunteers, four com- 
panies of grenadiers, and fix piquets, with 500 labourers, under the 
command of count de Briqueville. It was increaſed on the 12th 
by three companies of volunteers, ſeven- companies of grenadiers, 
and ſeven piquets, | | 


ſhould 
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ſhould attempt to ſtorm the citadel, The garriſon 
underwent many dſcouraging accidents till the 19th, 
when their ſpirits were revived by the appearance 
of the fleet under the command of admiral Byng, 
who fired three guns to leeward, as a ſignal of 
friendſhip. The beſiegers were terrified at this 
ſight, and the garriſon formed the animated ho 
of obtaining immediate relief. Theſe hopes were 
ſoon diminiſhed by the diſappearance of the long ex- 
pected fleet, without any attempt of ſuccouring the 
garriſon, who were infinitely mortified to ſee the 
French fleet return before the harbour in a tri- 
umphant manner; and their indignation was in- 
creaſed, on the 22d, when a general feu de jaye was 
made through the whole French camp, in celebra- 
tion of the naval victory which M. Galiſſionere 
retended to have obtained over Mr. Byng. | 
The garriſon expected that the French admiral 
would have been eaſily defeated, and that the whole 
French army would have been made priſoners of 
war : but when theſe hopes were vaniſhed, they re- 
lied on their own bravery and the conduct of their 
governor. The beſiegers carried on their works 
with great alacrity (7) ; but the ſuburbs were to- 
tally deſtroyed by the artillery of the beſieged on the 


(i) The circumference of the works was a mile, and they were 
inveſted on every fide, by ſea and land. The French had many 
obſtacles : the ground was the moſt improper that could be ima- 

ined for erecting batteries, or making entrenchments; every where 

lid rocks, with heaps of ſtones at the diftance of every 20 paces, 
which, inſtead of being of uſe to them againſt the beſieged, aided | 
them in wounding the befiegers. The earth they brought from a 
league's diſtance was gravelly, which they were obliged to ſift, and 
what came through the fieves, being perfe& duſt, they were forced 
to wet it before they could uſe it. Their batteries were erected be- 
hind the ruins of the ſuburbs in that manner; a labour that re- 
quired all the ardor with which the zeal of their ſoldiers for the ſuc- 
ceſs of the ſiege, and the preſence of their generals and princes could 
inſpire them. | 
| 25th. 
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25th; however, by the 6th of June, they erected 
nine batteries (4) round the fort, excluſive of the 
three on the north fide of the harbour. From this 
time the beſiegers had eighty-four cannan, 24 
pounders, and twenty-two mortars in battery 
which were ſo well ſerved that, in a ſhort time, they 
demoliſhed the embrazures, and many other parts 
of the works from whence the beſieged maintained 
a continual fire, both night and day, from their 
t guns and ſmall arms. 

The beſiegers were ambitious of taking the place 
in a ſhort time; and the beſieged were reſolved to 
hold out to the laſt extremity: but, on the 16th, 
the former began to grow ſhort of ammunition, 
and the latter, of ſome kind of proviſions (). On 


2 


(#) They had 12 batteries at laſt ; the firſt conſiſted of ſix 24 
pounders, and played croſs-wiſe; the ſecond of five ; the third of 
ten, and battered the body of the place in breach: the fourth, of 
fix, ruined the general defence; the fifth conſiſted of five mortars z 
the faxth, of five pieces of cannon, which battered the weſt and 
ſouth-weſt lunettes; the ſeventh conſiſted of eleven mortars ; the 
eighth, to the left of Mount Dupine, of five pieces of cannon, 
which was directed againſt Marlborough fort; and the ninth of 
five cannon, which fired over St. Stephen's cove, upon Charles 
fort; the teath, on the Peninſula, over againſt Philipet fort, of 
33 guns the eleventh, near the Signal-houſe, of three cannon 
and three mortars ; and the twelfth, of three cannon and three mor- 
tars, at the camp of M. Roquepine, near Philipet fort. | 

({) Marſhal Richlieu frequently received freſh ſupplies and re- 
inforcements from France: the whole ſtock of cattle on the ifland, 
except what was in the fort, was left to accommodate the French 
with food and draught ; but what u ine they found in the cellars in 
the ſuburbs, ſerved only to intoxicate the ſoldiers, and make them 
negligent of duty. About 200, badly wounded, were in the hoſpi - 
tals, and 240 down in fevers. The illneſs of the latter was 
afcribed to * — of the water, which at firſt affected 
all who had delicate ftomachs, but habit got the better of it. 

General Blakeney had cauſed a ſufficient number of cattle to be 
drove into the caſtle, and the ſoldiers were in no want of frg& pro- 
n,; for ſeveral head of cattle, that bad been drove into the 
3 

, 3 i ; 
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the 20th, the French received a large ſupply of am- 
munition, and their army was increaſed to twenty 
thouſand men, though they had more than two 
thouſand five hundred killed and wounded ſince the 
beginning of the ſiege. The garriſon had no more 
than about two hundred men killed and wound- 
ed (m): but they were exceſſively fatigued, and 
the works were greatly diſmantled (n) by the be- 


Each man was allowed a pint of 2wine during the firſt ixty days of 
the ſiege, and ha/ Ha pint during the laſt ten days; nor was the re- 
duQion from a pint to half a pint cauſed by immediate neceſſity: 
it was a Cautionary meaſure, taken with conſent of the whole body, 
that their wine might not be exhauſted if the garriſon ſhould have 
held out conſiderably longer. When this reduction was made, every 
man was indulged with tao glaſſes of brandy a day, as an equiva- 
lent ; one when he went on duty, and another when he returned: 
beſides, materials and neceſſaries were provided for diſtilling ſpirits, 
if the wine had failed, which was not the caſe, for a conſiderable 
quantity was left when the place ſurrendered. 

{m) I have ſeen a liſt, which makes the loſs of the garriſon, 
from the beginning of the ſiege; on the 21ſt of April, to _ 20th 
of June, as follows: 

70 ſoldiers, and ſix ſeamen, killed; 159 ſoldiers, and 400 ſea- 
men, wounded 3 - three ſoldiers taken priſoners ;: and two deſerted : 
beſides 1 woman killed, and ſix women-wounded, dps this does 
not agree with the general liſt at the end of the fi 
1 n. None of them undreſſed themſelves fincethe 2 27 * of April 5 

on the 9th of June, the ſhattered garriſon wore a Alma aſpect; 
eſpecially the Auſtruther and covered way of the Argyle batteries, 
which were ſo damaged that the gunners could ſcarce ſtand to their 
guns. On the 15th, the embrazures of the caſtle were ſo rulnous, 
that the beſieged. were obliged to ſtrengthen them behind as they 
could, part of the caſtle wall being ſo weakened, that it could not 
bear any repair in the old places. The next day, the weakneſs of 
the garriſon occaſioned the loſs of a great number of their beſt ſol- 
diers. On the 17th, the briſk fire from the enemy, from their five 
gun battery, in the lower end of the ſubarbs, obliged the beſieged 
to abandon the Anſtruther battery for ſome time, as ſeveral of the 
guns and carriages were broken, and the others of no ſervice : but, 
on the 19th, they repaired the embrazures on the Anſtruther, and 
brought four 32 pounders from the Royal battery, to replace thoſe 
rendered uſeleſs: however, thoſe embrazures were again deſtroyed 
the ſame day, and the gunners again compelled to abandon the bat- 
tory, The — kept a continual ſire upon the place, by which 
the 
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ſiegers (o), who puſhed on their approaches with rapi- 
dity, to make ſure of a conqueſt, before it ſhould be 
ſnatched out of their hands by the re-appearance of 
a naval enemy. The garriſon found themſelves 
neglected by the fleet; and might well imagine it 
had been reſolved to ſacrifice both them. and the 
iſland to ſome political view at home : but they till 
ſhewed an undaunted.reſolution to defend the place, 
and periſh on the ramparts, before it ſhould be ſur- 
rendered to the French. The whole force of the 
beſiegers was employed. in the ſiege, which made it 
impoſſible for the garriſon to hazard any ſallies; 
and; by the fierceneſs of the fire, on the 21ſt, it was 
concluded that the beſiegers were preparing to ſtorm 
the garriſon; but this, was not attempted till the 
27th, when it was carried into execution (y 7). 


the Argyle battery, and Queen's redoubt, their principal attack, 
was to be directed. Theſe three places were the outermoſt works of 
all the fortification, on the right hand, cloſe to the entrance of the 
harbour, and were expoſed to the Royal battery, and two others 
of the beſiegers, who approached under favour of the houſes, which 
ſeryed for trenches, fora lodgment within the works, for barracks 
and quarters of refreſhment, for maſks to the batteries of cannon, 
= a cover to the mortars and bombardiers from all the fire of the 
rt. { f Hoy: "IA: . 2 
(e. The French miniſtry were ſurpriſed that the place withſtood, 

ſuch a long ſiege; and a report was ſpread in the army, that mar- 
ſhal Belleiſle was expected to come and take the command from 
marſtial* Richlieu, who, therefore, was for reducing the place at 
any deſperate rate. He had held frequent conſultations to ſtorm 
the garriſon, even ſo early as the 2 1ſt of May, which deſign was 
only ſuſpended through diſagreement about the manner of execu. 
tion. He then intended to divide his army into three columns, 
that, if one was deſtroyed by the mines, he might make a freſh at- 
tack in the ſame place by another column ; but he afterwards al- 
tered this diſpoſition, and made three aſſaults, in different places, 
at the ſame time. 5 ö 
(2) In the mean time they kept a conſtant and heavy fire from 
all their ſarrounding batteries, particularly on the ſouth-weſt and 
north-weſt inward ravelins, where they deftroyed the embrazures 
and carriages. The cannon, carriages, and works at Anſtruther's 
fort were almoſt deſtroyed, without the poſſibility of 1 

| | mz 
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| Marſhal Richlieu had long been meditating ſome 
=_ ſtroke that might haſten the concluſion of the 
ege. On the 26th, in the evening, he conſulted 
all his general officers, who at once conceived the 
whole extent and Levers of the defign: at 
length, upon Sunday the 25th, the marſhal deter- 
mined upon his general attack (q). 
The marquis de Lavar, major-general of the 


trenches, was charged with the attack on the left, 
againſt the Anſtruther and Argyle batteries, the 


uern's redoubt, and Kane's lunette. He was at 
the head of fixteen companies of grenadiers, and 


four battalions, to ſupport the attacks. He had 
under him the marquis de Monty, brigadier; and 
the marquis de Briqueville, colonel, whoſe regiment 
was at the head of the trenches ; and the ſecond re- 


— iment was that of Royal Comtois : the marquis de 
0 


nty was to attack the two batteries; the mar- 
quis de Brique ville was to advance upon the lunette, 
and the covert way between it and the redoubt z and 
M. de Sades, lieutenant-colonel of Briqueville's re- 
| giment, was to attack the redoubt at * head of 


them; wy on the 26th, a breach was made, which | was 5 thought 
to be pradticable, as it certainly was, on this fide. At that time 
the captain of the artillery acquainted general Blakeney, that it was 
impoſſible for the gunners to fland to their guns; upon which he 
Maued orders that the gunners ſhould keep under cover as much as 
le, and fire when opportunity offered. The beſieged had moſt 
their cannon rendered uaſerviceable, but performed great execu- 

tron from their mortars. 
1 He had previouſly — de Malibu, wich the par- 


of the diſpaſition, in which: he acquitted himſelf ly 


well, and every-general officer executed with equal {kill bravery 

the command with which he was intruſted. Dake de Richlien's Let- 

ter to the French King, dated in the Camp before Fort St. Philip, July 
, 1956. 

""ConiedeMaillebolwes the ſonof marſhal Maillebois, ho com- 

manded the French army in Weſtphalia, in 1741 aud 1745. 


the Mar, vol i. p. 835. vol. iii. p. 541. 


Voltaire , Hift. of the War of 1741, p. 46. 203. Nals NM. of 
four 


{ 
( 
| 
: 
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four companies of grenadiers. To aſſiſt in theſe three 


attacks there were two engineers, and 150 labour- 
ers, an officer of the train of artillery, and ten 
gunners; with a detachment of fifty volunteers, car- 
rying ladders; and a brigade of miners. The centre 
attack was. directed againſt the weſtern and Caroline 
lunettes, and commanded by the prince de BRA“U 
VEAU (r), who had under him two brigades, with 
which he was alſo to ſupport the trenches, in 
caſe of neceſſity. The fr/t attack on the right was 
directed againſt Marlborough fort, under the com- 
mand of the count de Lanyiow (5), with the Royal 
brigade and the regiment of Bretagne. M. de 


Roquepine, and the Chevalier de Lemps, at the 


head of 400 volunteers, and 100 grenadiers, were 
to land in St. Stephen's cove, and march from 
thence to Fort St, Charles. The /econd attack on 
the right, commanded by the marquis de MonTz- 
NARD, With two brigades, was made with a view 
to take poſſeſſion of the ſouth-weſt lunette, to ſe- 
cure a communication with the attack of Fort St. 
Charles, and to cut off that between Marlborough 
redoubt and Fort St. Philip. At the ſame time that 
all theſe attacks were to be made, M. de Beauma- 


noir, lieutenant-colonel, who commanded at the 
Signal-houſe, was to ſet off, in ſhallops, with his 


detachment from St. Philiper's cove, to favour the 


tr) His brother, the marquis de Beaveau, acted as major-genes 
ral at the fiege of Ypres, in June, 1744. He marched to the aſ- 
fault at the head of the grenadiers of Roya/ Comtois and Bourbon- 
nois, where he received a mortal wound, which gave him the moſt 
excruciating pain. In this torment he died, regretted by all the 
officers and ſoldiers as a'perſon capable of commanding, one day, 


the armies of France; and lamented by all Paris as a man of pro- 


bity and wit. He was one of the moſt curious antiquarians in Eu- 
rope, having formed a cabinet bf very ſcarce medals ; and was the 
only man then of his profeſſion that cultivated this kind of litera- 

ture, Poltaire's Hiſt. of the War of 1741, p. 162. | 
(:) He greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the defence of Genoa, 
in June, 1747. Jbid. p 259. | 
| Ee attack 


r I 


ſmall craft: and M. de Fortainval was to land wi 
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attack of M. de Monty, and endeavour to ſlip into 
the covert-way betyeen the Half-Moon and Argyle 
battery, which was a landing-place for boats og 
109 men at the foot of the grand battery at the en- 
trance of the harbour. | 

A dark night approaching, the French began to 
play from all their batteries, with their cannon, 


mortars, ſhells, and ſmall arms, with greater fury 


than ever ; which was as vigorouſly returned by the 
garriſon. At ten, all the French batteries were ſilent, 
when the ſignal was given for the attack, by firing a 
fingle cannon, and four bombs, from the light-houſe 
mount : the troops immediately marched, and 
ruſhed on, like a torrent, from all quarters, to the 
aſſault, M. de Monty advanced upon the Anſtru- 
ther and Argyle batteries; and M. de Briqueville, 
and M, de Sades, ſucceſſively puſhed forward to 
their attack of Kane's lunette, and the Queen's re- 
doubt, The troops approached with amazing in- 
trepidity, and met with à very warm reception by 
the garriſon, who were alarmed on all ſides, and 
performed great ſlaughter with grape-ſhot and muſ- 
quetry : but the French ſtill advanced with un- 
daunted bravery, and, at eleyen, got over the pali- 
ſadoes, with their bayonets fixed; and, by the help 
of ladders, got into the covert-way, which was 
eighteen feet, After a very ſharp, long, and bloody 
fire, they at length took the Anſtruther battery by 
ſtorm; and the Argyle battery and Queen's re- 
doubt by ſcalade{t). . hy | 


(t) The Anftruther Reg and Queen's redoubt were attacked 
ſo furiouſly, that the troops climbed over the embrazures, as there 
was no practicable breach made, and the works of theſe two places 22 
feet high from the leyel of the plane. The grenadiers of the Roya 
Italian regiment did wonders at the attack of the Queen's redoubt ; 


the ladders being too ſhort for an eſcalade, they ſtuck their bayonets 


jn the pement between the ſtones, gud by that means, and by the 
| | fhoulders 
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The duke de Richlieu was in the center of the 
attacks on the left, accompanied by the count de 
Maillebois, the marquis du Meſnil, and the prince 
of Wirtemberg, to give the neceſſary orders for the 
ſupport and ſucceſs of the attacks. The prince de 
Beaveau, at the ſame time, attacked the weſtern 
and Caroline lunettes, where he made himſelf maſter 
of the covert-way, and nailed up twelve pieces of 
cannon : but, as Kane's lunette (u) was not then 
taken, a lodgment was impracticable, and he con- 
rented himſelf with cutting down the paliſadoes, 
breaking the gun-carriages, and ſupporting this at- 
tack, far ſome time, to favour the principal one, 
which was executed with the greateſt ſkill and 
bravery. As the attacks of the count de Lannion 
and the marquis de Montenard, depended upon the 
ſucceſs of that againſt Fort Charles, they waited for 
the ſignal which M. de Roquepine was to make; 
but the garriſon were ſo alert on that ſide, as to pre- 
vent the intended debarkation ; however, M. de 
Lannion annoyed Marlborough fort (w). Thediver- 
ſion of all theſe fires, and the combination of ſo many 
attacks, gave time to ſecure the ſucceſs of the princi- 

al attack on the left; ſo that, by break of day, the 
— lodged four hundred men in the. Queen's 
redoubt, and two hundred in the Anſtruther and 
Argyle batteries, where they found many mortars 
and cannon, and took 15 priſoners, among whom 


ſhoulders of their comrades, they climbed up, being ſupported be- 
hind by a briſk fire of ſmall arms. The marquis de Monty, cola- 
ne} of this regiment, leapt firſt into the moat, and was alſo the firſt 
man at the ſcalade at the head of his grenadiers. 

0 This guard performed wonders, and maintained their poſt 
againſt the moſt powerful efforts of the French. ; 

(w) This fort was attacked by 500 men, who were repulſed, 
with great loſs, by a captain and fifty men. The French came 
in boats on the ſouth fide of the garriſon, and attacked it there with 
ſcaling ladders, but were ſoon 1 This poſt was maintained 

e 2 4 by 
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was lieutenant-colonel Jeffries (x), the ſecond in 
command, who drew up the plan of the defence, 
and was the principal acting officer in the garriſon : 
major Cunningham was with him, and received a 
deſperate wound in his right arm by the puſh of a 
bayonet ; whereby general Blakeney was deprived of 
kis two principal aſſiſtants. The garriſon at firſt 
was not half the number neceſſary for the defence 
of the fort; however, they repulſed the attack upon 
Charles fort, and with great obſtinacy defended the 
Queen's redoubt, the Anſtruther, and the Argyle. 

This laſt was blown up, and three companies of 
French grenadiers were deſtroyed by three mines 
ſprung from the Queen's redoubt. The loſs of the 
garriſon was about forty killed and wounded. this 
night; but they had deſtroyed five thouſand of the 
enemy, one thouſand two hundred of which fell in 
the ſtorm. The firing continued from ten at night 
till four in the morning, when marſhal Richlieu or- 
dered a parley to be beat, for leave to bury the dead 
and carry off the wounded. _ A ſuſpenſion of arms 
was agreed upon at five; and the French treacher- 
ouſly.took this opportunity of making their lodg- 
ment good on the left, by pouring men in there, 
who got an entrance into the gaflery of mines, 


by few men; but ſuch was the zeal of the ſoldiers, that ſome of the 
ſick and wounded came out of the hoſpital to join in defence of 
this quarter. M. de Guelton, who commanded the ſhalldps at the 
attack at Fort St. Charles, was killed; and the count de Lannion 
was wounded in the ſhoulder, at the attack of Marlborough fort. - 
*] Thi: gentleman had acted with great bravery and judgment 

all the time of the fiege : he came with two companies of grena- 
diers to juccour the Queen's redoubt, and was taken priſoner. in 
one of the ſubterraneous galleries, by M. de Monty, who ſent him 
to the French camp; on entering which, he ſaid, «+ What will 
4 thoſe poor men do without me?” The taking the Queen's re- 
doubt put the beſiegers into poſſeſſion of one of the communications 
of the ſubterraneans, into which they poured a great number of 
men, who proceeded to the communications under the Kane, and 
5 might 
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Which communicated with all the other outworks, 
and with the caſtle itſelf (x). 2 
When the parley was beat by the French, to bury 
their dead, the garriſon conſiſted only of two thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and ſixty men, who were ſo har- 
raſſed, and worn out with inceſſant duty and 
watchings, that they could not ſtand a few minutes 
to their arms, even in the midſt of all the roar ot 
artillery from the fort and camp, without nodding. 
The beſiegers were in poſſeſſion of all the ſubterra- 
neans under the caſtle: the officers of artillery de- 
clared the works were in a ſhattered ruinous con- 
dition, and irreparable in that ſtate of the garriſon: 
the body of the caſtle was alſo greatly ſhattered, 
many of the guns were diſmounted, the embrazures 
beaten down, and the palliſadoes broken to pieces. 
In this condition, and during the ceſſation of arms, 
general Blakeney aſſembled a council of war, which 
maturely deliberated on the ſtate of the garriſon, 
and. declared for a capitulation, as well as the of- 
ficers of artillery, and the captains, who all agreed 
that the garriſon could not ſuſtain another general 
attack, and ſigned their opinion (y). Theſe con- 


might have proceeded to all the reſt; therefore this redoubt could 
not be r&entered by any effort the garriſon Evuld make, though 
it was ſaid the French might eaſily have been driven out, 
(x) They poured in, through the palliſadoes, double the num- 
ber that had firſt entered. | 
It was objected, that the place was ſurrendered after the loſs 
of only one outwork, and leſs than 100 men, before a ſingle can- 
non had been mounted to batter the place in breach, while the 
counterſcarp was in poſſeſſion of the beſieged, and conſequently the 
beſiegers could not approach the ditch. But it ſhould be obſerved, 
that the garriſon was greatly deficient from the firſt, ſo that in a 
ſhort time there was not a ſufficient number of men remaining to 
man the works, without keeping the ſame guard longer upon duty 
than their ſtrength could bear; yet the governor held gout the place 
far ive weeks after the diſappearance of Mr. Byng, during which 
time he had not the leaſt ſign of aſſiſtance, or intelligence of re- 
lief: at length, having exhauſted moſt of his fieres, and wanting 
men for farther defence, he was compelled to give up the place 
as a ſacrifice to the unaccountable negligence, delay, treachery, of 
5 E e 3 timidity 
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ſiderations, after the diſappearance of admiral 
Byng, induced general Blakeney to preſerve the re- 
mains of his brave garriſon, and a conſiderable 
number, of both ſexes, who were in the caſtle. 
The white flag was accordingly diſplayed, and, at 
two in the afternoon of the 28th, three deputies 
came out of the caſtle, and deſired twenty-four 
hours to draw up articles of capitulation; but mar- 
ſhal Richlieu granted them only till eight in the 
evening, when they returned, and brought him a 


- draught of articles; upon which he drew up a 


counter-draught, and ſent it by the chevalier de 


Redmont. The French marſhal granted the Britiſh 


general very honourable terms of capitulation (2), 


timidity of thoſe by whom he might have been enabled to render all 
attempts againſt iti neffectual. Thus four regiments and one com- 


pany of artillery maintained the garriſon againſt ſuch numbers of 


the enemy, by ſea and land, for ſuch a length of time as can be 


ſeldom paralleled in Hiſtory. The terms by which the fort was 


at laſt ſurrendered, by a handful of men, ſo diſtreſſed, harraſſed, 
ſhattered, and neglected, remain a laſting monument to their ho- 


nour, and the diigrace of thoſe by whom they ought to have been 
ſupported. 


(x) Theſe articles were twelve in all; che principal of which 


were as ſollow : + 


ART. II. That the noble and vigorous defence which the Engliſh 
had made, having deſerved all the marks cf eſteem and veneration, 
that every military perſon ought to ſhew to ſuch actions; and 
marſhal Richlieu being deſirous alſo to ſhew general Blakeney the 
regard due to the brave defence he had made, granted to the gar- 
riſon all the honours of war that they could enjoy, under the cir- 
cumſtance of going out on an embarkation, to wit, firelocks on 
their ſhoulders, drums beating, colours flying, 20 cartonches each 
man, and alſo lighted match; he conſented likewiſe, that lieute- 
nant-general Blakeney, and his garriſon, ſhould carry all the ef- 
fects that belonged to them, and that could be put into trunks. It 
would be uſeleſs to them to have covered waggons ; there were 
none in the iſland, therefore they were refuſed. 

Ax r. III, That all the garriſon, except the natives of the 
iſland, as well civil as military, ſhould have all their baggage and 
effects ſecured, with liberty of removing and diſpoſing of them as 
they ſhould think proper, upon condition that all the lawful debts 
of the garriſon to the Minorquins, who were to be conſidered 
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in conſideration of the brave defence which had 
Air. IV. That tranſport veſſels ſhould be furniſhed from among 


thoſe which were in the pay of his molt Chriſtian majey, and pro- 
per for the military and civil garriſon of Fort St. Philry, and their 


families. Theſe veſſels ſhould carry them by the ſafeſt navigation 


to Gibraltar, with the ſhorteſt delay poſſible; and ſhould land them 
immediately, upon condition, that after their being landed, theſe 
ſhips ſhould be provided with ſufficient paſſports; that they might 
not be moleſted on their return to the ports of France they ſhould 
be bound for: And hoſtages ſhould be given for the =—_ of the 
traſport veſſels and their crews, who ſhould embark in the firſt neu- 
tral ſhip that ſhould come to fetch them, after the ſaid veſſels 
ſhould be returned into the ports of France. 

The garriſon ſhould alſo be ſupplied with proviſions, as well 
during their ſtay in the iſland, as for 12 days voyage; which 
ſhould be taken from thoſe that ſhould be found in the Fort St. 
Philip, and diſtributed on the footing, that they had been uſually 
furniſhed to the Engliſh garriſon; and if more was wanted, it 
ſhould be furniched, paying for it as ſhould be agreed by commiſſa- 
ries on both ſides. ET | 

Axr. V. That the garriſon ſhould go out of the place with the 
leaſt delay, in order to proeced to Gibraltar; and with regard ta 
thoſe who could not be embarked immediately,, they ſhould be per- 
mitted to remain in the iſland, and all the affiſtance they ſhould 
want ſhould be given them for their going to Gibraltar, when they 
ſhould be ina condition to be embarked ; a ſtate of them ſhould bs 
drawn up, and the neceſſary paſſports ſhould be left for a ſhip td 
go and return; and an hoſpital ſhould alſo be futniſhed for the ſick 
and wounded, as ſhould be ſettled by the reſpective commiſſaties. 

Ar. VII. That no ſoldiers ſhould be excited to deſert, and the 
officers ſhould have an entire authority over them to the moment of 
their embarkati n. | = er | 
* on VIII. That an exact diſcipline ſhotild be obſerved on both 

3 

Ax r. X. That all priſoners of war made during the ſiege; ſhould 
be reſtored on each fide: _ i 

Akt. XI. That Mr. Cunningham, the engineer. who acted as 
volunteer during the ſiege, ſhould have a paſſport, and leave to go 
wherever his affairs require. | 

Ar. XII. That ad ſoon as the foregoing articles were ſigned, 
the French ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of one of the gates of St. 
Philip's caſtle, as well as of the Forts Marlborough and St. Charles: 
and plans ſhould be delivered of the galleties, mines, and other 
ſubterraneous works.“ Londm Gazette, No. 9602. 

Theſe articles were like thoſe which t © Engliſh granted the 
French on the reduction of Loviſbourg in June, 1745, only with 
m ore honorary marks of diſtindtion to the governor and 0 
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been made by him and the garriſon, The French 
were put in poſſeſſion of the gate of St. Philip's 
caſtle, as alſo of Forts Marlborough and St. Charles. 
The garriſon received all the marks of diſtinction 
that were due to ſuch brave men; and they conti- 
nued in the other works of the fortreſs until the 7th 
of July, when they embarked for Gibraltar. 

They ſoon after arrived in England, where they 
were treated with the fame reſpect, and great ho- 
nours were conferred on the general : -but the whole 
nation was highly exaſperated at the loſs (a) of Mi- 


Hiſt. of the War, vol. iv. p. 23. The like accident happened on 
the taking of both places: when the Engliſh got poſſeſſion of Cape 
Breton, ſeveral French ſhips arrived there, not knowing the place 
was taken, and fell into the mouth of the enemy. Voltaire's Hiſt. 
of the Warof 1741 p.278. And now, when Minorca was taken by the 
French, fifteen Engliſh ſhips arrived there, and became their pro- 
rty. 
Pe When the garriſon marched out, the French troops were drawn 
up, and ſaluted them. The Engliſh troops in general were teller 
than the French, and the grenadiers taller by the head; which 
made marſhal Richlieu ſay, as they were marching, ** Good God! 
What admirable fine troops! if I had ſuch, I would have taken the 


place as ſoon again I had this from Mr. Vittrack, the ſurgeon _ 


of the garriſon, who heard the marſhal ſay theſe words. The 
marſhal is a ſhert man, and ſomewhat crooked. 


(a) When the fiege begun, the garriſon conſiſted of four regi- 


ments, which had three lieutenant- colonels, four majors, 25 cap- | 


tains, 5 1 ſubalterns, three chaplains, three adjutants, three quar- 


ter-malters, four ſurgeons and three mates, 107 ſerjeants, 109 cor- | 


porals, 70 drummers, 2460 centinels fit for duty, and 44 fick ; 
beſides a detachment of 39 men from Gibraltar, 104 mariners, 
85 artillery, 141 ſailors, eight volunteers, 32 Greeks, and 10 
Jews, Thus there were 2923 common men, of which 53 were 
ſick ; and the number of 
3150. The caſualties at the fiege, from May 8 to June 28, were, 
69 killed and 340 wounded, of which 23 died; in the ſtorm, 20 
were killed, and 27 woynded. Among the ſlain were captain 
Hobby, lieutenant Whitehead, and: lieutenant e and 
among the wounded were major Cunningham, major Godfrey, 


and Sir Hugh Williams. The ammunition expended in the ſiege, 
from the zoth of April to the 3zoth of June, were, 28, 25 0 ſhells, 
and 200 carcaſes and fire- balls; 32, 706 round ſhot, 959 grape 
ſhot, and 332 double - headed ſhot, all of which conſumed; 3157 
barrels, containing 353,639 pounds of gunpowder; thirty - nine 

| guns 


cers, &c. made them, in the whole, 


** 


** 


8 (c) Yoltaire's Age of Lewis XIV. vol. 1. p. 44, 47 
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_— which precipitated the fate of admiral 
yng. | 
In this Manner the French acquired Minorca, - * 
and marſhal Richlieu immediately ſent this agree- 
able and unexpected intelligence to the French court 
at Compeigne, by the duke de Fronſac. From the 
court, the news was induſtriouſly ſpread all over the 
kingdom; but the people thought it improbable, 
and ſuſpended their joy until the arrival of the count 
d' Egmont from Minorca, with the articles of capi- 
tulation, Unbounded were then the acclamations 
of joy that enſued ; and the conqueror of Minorca. 
was compared to Hannibal, who conquered Sagun- 
tum in the ſecond Punic war (. The greateſt vic- 
tories of the great Conde (c) were not more cele- 
brated, though he was the firſt who brought Dun- 
kirk under the dominion of France; and, in this 


kind of volatility, they ridiculed the conduct of the 


Engliſh, as if through their zeg/igence they had loſt 
Minorca, in the ſame manner as the Romans loſt 
Capua. The French had alſo the ſatisfaction of ſee- 
ing their fleet return in a triumphal manner from 
Port-Mahon to Toulon, with many prizes, which 


guns and nine mortars were diſabled during the fiege, and four 
other mortars were much blown and cracked. | 

(b) Livy, lib. xxi. The French king, on the 25th of July, 
wrote a letter to the archbiſhop of Paris on this occaſion, telling 
him, that to avenge the honour of his crown, and prote the com- 
merce of his dominions, he had ſent his forces, to drive the Eng- 
liſh from a port which they had ſeized upon, through that ſpirit of 

neral domination, which they wanted to extend over the two 
worlds; that, after the painful and dangerous toils of a long ſiege, 
during which the Engliſh ſquadron that came up to relieve Minorca 
was repulſed by his, marſhal Richlieu, in conſequence of a diſpoſi- 
tion as boldly contrived as it was to be rapid in the execution, at 
laſt gave French valour its full ſcope ; and, whilſt the enemy 
truſted to the ſtrength of their ramparts, bis troops carried the out- 
works by aſſault; terror did the rei,“ That his troops had taken 


above 200 pieces of cannon, and 80 mortars ; therefore he ordered 


the archbiſhop to cauſe Te Deum to be ſung. | | 
was 


. — 
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was both prudent and fortunate in their admiral, 
who thereby eſcaped coming to an engagement with 
admiral Hawke. This commander was well known, 
and greatly dreaded by the French. His fleet was 
augmented, at Gibraltar, to fifteen ſhips of the 
line, and made their appearance off Minorca three 
days after the reduction of Fort St. Philip, where he 
had the mortfication to ſee the French colours diſ- 
played, and their fleet eſcaped out of his reach. If 
he had met with. admiral Galiſſionere, the latter 
might have ſhared the fame fate as commodere de 
Letenduer (d) met with from the former in Auguſt 
1747 z but he was obliged to fail away (e), and leave 
the French in the uninterrupted poſſeſſion of that va- 
Juable iſland, which had been forty-eight years an 
ornament to the Britiſh crown. The duke of Rich- 
lieu returned to France, and left the comte de Lan- 
nion to command the troops remaining in Minorca. 
The enormous ſums that had been neceffarily 

expended in Minorea, on the fortifications, edifices, 
roads; and, in the naval way, for the convenience of 
careening ſhips; were diſburfements happily at an 
end; and the poſſeſſion of the iſland had been lately 
held with little more than the ordinary expences of 
repairs and the maintenance of the troops, Conſi- 
dering then the iſland in this poſture of perfection, 
how much ought we to deplore its capture, for the 
ſake of the improvements we had made ? But how 


(A) Hit. of the War, vol. iv. p. 483. Admiral Hawke car- 
ried fix, opt of the ſeyen ſhips which he had engaged, into the 
Thames. The whole marine of France was thereby reduced to one 
ſingle ſhip ; the nation then was perfectly convinced of the miſtake 
of cardinal Fleury in neglecting the navy, but this miſtake was 
afterwards 3 repaired.” Voltaire Hift. of the War of 
174% P., 881. | * | 

7 e 7 E had neither irigates nor floops ſufficient to blockade the 
iffand, and prevent the French from ſending reinforcements there, 
as well as ſupplies ; but he greatly interrupted the French trade in 
the Mediterranean, where he nob'y ſupported the honour of the 
Britiſh flag, | 


3 infinitely 
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infinitely more ought we to lament its fall, when 
the manner is related by which it fell, and when 
honour, commerce, credit, and dominion, were the 
mourners of its funeral ? | 

« This harbour is one of the fineſt in Europe, 
(fays a French engineer, in a plan of the fort, dedi- 
cated, in 1740, to the count de Maurepas); every 
obſerver of a map mult ſee, that Minorca ſtood the 
ſiſter-prote&reſs of the Britiſh trade to Italy and 
Turkey, the check of ſurrounding inſolence, a bar- 
rier of the Mediterranean, and, in ſome degree, of 
the mother country, by the aſylum it afforded our 
commerce, and the refreſhment and accommodation 
it was capable of giving to any number of his ma- 
jeſty's ſhips. Gibraltar and Minorca were cagſi- 
dered as the keys of the Mediterranean, but the lat- 
ter has all the advantages of the former, and none 
of the diſadvantages. As it is an iſland at a diſ- 
tance from the continent, the poſſeſſion of it was not 

ſo invidious to the Spaniards, and the Britiſh go- 
vernment might have been made agreeable to the 
natives; beſides, as Britain was miſtreſs by ſea, 
the defence of it was more eaſy, and an attack more 
difficult. The harbour of Mahon is eapable to contain 
and protect all the royal navies in Europe; ſo that the 
Britiſh fleets might winter, clean, and repair in it, with- 
out any danger or moleſtation; their men might re- 
freſh themſelves, and be permitted to go aſhore; and 
the ſquadrons be ready at any time of the year to ſail 
from thence to annoy the trade or alarm the coaſts 
of an enemy in thoſe parts, without fear of intelli- 
gence being ſent of their deſigns. It made Great- 
Britain reſpectable to all the Italian ſtates, and ts 
thoſe of Barbary; in a French or Spaniſn war, whe- 
ther to annoy them, or protect the Britiſh trade, it 
was ineftimable and every other nation in Europe, 
that had any trade in the Mediterranean; would teel 
the conſequences of it, while-it was in the 9 
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of the Britiſh crown, by having a ſure aſylum there, 
if they were friends; and by the miſchiefs which the 
Britiſh men of war and privateers could do them 
from thence, if enemies.” 
During the laſt war, it was known that the works 
of St. Philip's caſtle were ſo large, that at leaſt eight 
ibouſand men were requiſite to man and defend them 
ſufficiently; and it was then obſerved, that the 
troops in the iſland generally conſiſted of five regi- 
ments, which, if full, amounted to no more than 
three thouſand froe hundred men, and they were often 
ſhort of complement ; ſo that if France or Spain 
ſhould attack that place unexpeZedly, and the Britiſh 
fleet have a long paſſage before they got to Minorca, 
the iſland might be loſt for want of men; and if 
once loſt, might be too difficult to be recovered, ſince 
the value of it was then better known than for- 
merly. The rent of the lands and houſes in Mi- 
norca is computed to be about 10,000], a year: 
but the Minorquins were too indolent to work the 
lands, which are capable of great improvement; 
and they were little connected with the Engliſh ; 
though, if the Proteſtant religion had been eſta- 
bliſhed among them, they might have been as much 
depended upon as the inhabitants of Jerſey and 
Guernſey. 
By the treaty of Utrecht, Gibraltar and Minorca 
were ceded for ever to Great-Britain by the court of 
Madrid, in return for which the court of London 
procured the confederates to acknowledge Philip V. 
as king of Spain and the Indies. The Spaniards 
long attempted to proeure the reſtitution of Gibral- 


tar; and they carried their view ſo far, in 1720, 


that it was left to be ſettled at the congreſs of Cam- 
bray: but this reſtitution alarmed the Britiſh na- 
tion, and every honeſt Engliſnman proteſted againſt 
delivering vp either Gibraltar or Minorca; which 

were all that they got during a long war, and were 


of ſuch * importance to their trade in the Medi- 
| terranean. 
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terranean. In 1721, the king of Spain was pro- 
miſed the reſtitution of Gibraltar, which he de- 
manded in 1728 thereupon both houſes of Parlia- 
ment, alarmed at a treaty on foot with Spain, pre- 
ſented an addreſs to his majeſty, repreſenting, 
“ That they entirely relied on him, that he would, 
for maintaining the honour and ſecuring the trade 
of the kingdom, take effectual care in the treaty then 
negociating, to preſerve his undoubted right ta Gi- 
braltar and Minorca:“ To which the king was 
pleaſed to anſwer, + He would take effefual care to 
23 his undoubted right to Gibraltar and 
inorca.“ 

In fact, the Spaniards claimed Minorca as well 
as Gibraltar, and beſieged the latter in 1727. Sir 
John Jennings was called home, with all the troops on 
board his ſquadron, juſt before the ſiege, and even 
from the neighbourhood of Gibraltar; and the 
Spaniards were ſuffered to tranſport by ſea many 
things neceſſary for the attack of the place, which 
was known wanted almoſt every thing neceſſary for 
a proper defence. People ſtood aſtoniſhed at this 
but the cries of the nation precipitated the ſupplies, 
and the vigour of the garriſon made a glorious uſe 
of them. 

It was ſaid, that as Minorca was not more timely 
and powerfully ſuccoured, it carried too ſtrong an 
appearance of treachery and corruption, or, at leaſt, 
a ſhameful »egle# at home; and the manner in which 
the intelligence of the French landing there was re- 
ceived in England, gave too plauſible an appearance 
of that preſumption. It was alſo inſinuated, that 
an offer of 6000 troops, by the Modeneſe miniſter, 
for the defence of St. Philip's, was refuſed; and 
that the ſum of 274, oool. was remitted to the mar- 
quis de Mirepoix, from France, juſt before he left Eng- 
land: And that when we read, in Burnet or Eachard, 
that a cabal ſold themſelves: to the French king, 
in the reign of Charles II. we give credit to the hiſ- 
torians. 
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torians. Therefore, if a ſtrict enquiry was pot 
made, to demonſtrate what were the real cauſes of 


this ſhameful neglect, whatever the preſent age 


might do, poſterity would probably believe, that 
Minorca was loſt by the influence of French gold, 
or. the moſt amazing ſeries of negligence. The 
French retained their conqueſt : but, in 1761, the 
the iſtand of Belleiſſe was conquered by the Engliſh, 
much in the ſame manner. 8 


The End of the FIRST VOLUME, 


PHE ro remaining Part of this Work being 
near finiſhed, the Volumes will be pub- 


liſhed ih al tc, as fon. which will be 
done with all _ tion 
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' Cr as51cs, tranſlated 5 William Guthrie, Eſq; 


with Notes Hiſtorical, Critical, and Explanatory. 
A new Edition of the 


ONSET OF CICERO, in three Vo- 

umes 

CICERO DE ORATORE, or his Character 
and Qualifications of an Orator. 

CICERO'S EPISTLES TO ATTICUS, 
two Volumes. 

CICERO'S OFFICES, or his Treatiſe con- 
cerning the Moral Duties of Mankind. 

His CATO MAJOR, concerning the Means of 

making Old Age happy. 

His LELIUS, concerning Friendſhip. 

His MORAL PARADOXES. 


The VISION OF SCIPTO, concerning a 
Future State. 


His LETTER concerning the Duties of a Ma- 
giſtrate. 

UINTILIAN'?'S INSTITUTES OF 

LOQUENCE, ot the Art of Speaking in 


Public in every Character and Capacity; tuo 
Volumes. 


Printed for T. Wal LER, oppoſite Fetter- lane, Fleet. 
ſtreet ; of whom may be had, 


The ORATIONS and EPISTLES of ISO- 
CRATES, tranſlated from the Geeek by Mr. 
Foſhua Dinſdale, and reviſed by the Reverend Mr. 


Young. 
HERODIAN'S HISTORY OF HIS OWN 


TIMES, tranſlated into Exgliſb, with Notes, by 
Mr. Hart. 
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